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THE    FIRST    TRADE    CENSUS. 


The  Census  Law  (Chapter  423,  Acts  of  1904)  provided  for  a  Trade 
Schedule  to  be  filled  by  each  and  every  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the  Commonwealth  durino-  the  year 
1904.  The  schedule  was  approved  December  14  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  work  was  begun  early  in  January,  1905. 

Before  the  schedule  was  prepared  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau 
visited  the  leading  mercantile  houses  in  order  to  ascertain  what  line  of 
information  would  be  of  most  value  to  merchants  and  dealers  of  all  classes, 
and  also  to  learn  whether  the  merchants  kept  their  books  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  supply  the  facts  desired.  This 
was  done  because  the  field  was  a  new  and  an  absolutely  untried  one. 

Since  1885,  the  Bureau  has  collected  and  published  the  Annual  Sta- 
tistics of  Manufactures,  showing  for  each  year  the  condition  of  our  manu- 
fiicturing  industries,  and  enabling  comparisons  for  consecutive  years,  and 
for  periods  of  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Census  of  Trade  for  1904  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
been  taken  by  a  State,  and  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  never 
used  a  Trade  Schedule.  Private  firms  (mercantile  agencies)  issue  state- 
ments from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  never  included  all  the  mercantile 
establishments  of  a  State,  or  even  those  in  a  single  branch  of  business. 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufiictures  does  not  include  returns  from 
all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State.  Such  a  complete  enu- 
meration is  only  made  when  a  Census  is  taken.  But  the  Annual  Statis- 
tics of  ^Manufactures  represents  the  largest  mills,  factories,  and  workshops, 
and  their  product  is  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  manufactured  product 
of  the  State.  Now  that  a  complete  registry  has  been  made  of  all  the  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  yearly  report  from  the 
largest  dealers,  on  the  plan  of  the  manufactures  statistics,  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  annual  statements  of  the  fluctuations  in  trade  thus  be  made 
accessible.  The  schedules  could  be  sent  out  by  mail,  and  an  appropri- 
ation no  larger  than  that  required  for  manufactures  would  enable  the 
Bureau  to  procure  the  information  and  prepare  the  same  for  publication. 
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A  Eepoit  on  the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  and  Trade  would 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  productive  and  distributive  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Trade  Schedule  contained  13  inquiries  : 

1.  Kind  of  business  carried  on. 

2.  Whether  retail,  department  store,  wholesale,  or  jobbing  dealers  ; 
commission  merchants  ;  exporters  or  importers. 

3.  Date  of  establishment  of  the  business  by  original  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation. 

4.  Number  of  partners  December  31,  1904. 

5.  Number  of  stockholders  December  31,  1904. 

6.  Actual  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

7.  Total  value  of  goods  sold  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904. 

8.  Number  of  employees  paid  wages  for  the  week  of  greatest  em- 
ployment during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

9.  Total  amount  paid  them  in  wages  during  the  time  specified. 

10.  Number  of  employees  paid  salaries  for  the  week  of  greatest  em- 
ployment during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904. 

11.  Total  amount  paid  them  in  salaries  during  the  time  specified. 

12.  Classified  weekly  wages  (wage  earners  only)  by  sex,  under  the 
following  classification  : 

Under'$3.  f  6  but  under    $7.  ?10  but  under  $12. 

$3  but  under  $4.  $7  but  under    $8.  $12  but  under  $15. 

$4  but  under  $5.  f  8  but  under    $9.  ?15  but  under  $20. 

$5  but  under  $6.  ^9  but  under  $10.  $20  and  over. 

13.  Classified  weekly  salaries  (salaried  persons  only)  by  sex,  and 
the  same  classification  of  amounts  as  shown  under  Inquiry  12. 

Inquiries  1,  2,  6,  and  7  show  the  kind  of  business,  the  classes  of 
merchants  and  dealers  engaged  therein,  the  capital  invested,  and  the  total 
yearly  sales.  "With  these  statistics  gathered  annually,  the  growth  or 
decadence  of  a  business  could  be  shown. 

Inquiries  3,  4,  and  5  show  the  original  foundation  of  old-established 
businesses,  the  growth  of  new  establishments  from  year  to  year,  and  whether 
they  are  conducted  by  individuals  or  are  under  corporate  management. 

Inquiries  8  and  10  determine  the  week  of  greatest  employment  in 
every  line  of  business. 

Inquiries  9  and  11  supply  wage  and  salary  averages  for  comparison 
with  the  money  retm^ns  for  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  and  other 
kinds  of  productive  labor. 

Inquiries  12  and  13  enable  a  comparison  of  weekly  wages  or  salaries 
paid  to  males  and  females,  and  a  direct  comparison  with  similar  statistics 
obtained  for  manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  only  the  number  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments and  the  amount  of  business  done  during  the  year  1904  are  given, 
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but  in  future  Labor  Bulletins,  Parts  of  the  Bureau's  Annual  Report,  or  in 
the  Census  volumes  themselves,  abstracts  of  all  the  information  contained 
in  the  schedules  will  be  presented  to  the  pul^lic. 

Table  I  shows  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1904,  for  each  city  and  for  all  towns  having  tJa-ee  or  more 
mercantile  establishments.  When  the  number  of  establishments  was  less 
than  three,  the  value  of  sales  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibilit}'  of  disclosing  private  business,  which  disclosure  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  terms  of  the  Census  Law. 


Table  I.     Trade :   By  Cities  and  Toivns.     Alphabetical  Arrangement. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Abington, 

Acton,   . 

Acushnet, 

Adams, 

Agawam, 

Amesbury,    . 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Arlington,     . 

Ashburnbam, 

Ashlield, 

Ashland, 

Athol,    . 

Attleborough, 

Auburn, 

Avon,    . 

Ayer,     . 

Barnstable,  . 

Bar  re,    . 

Becket, . 

Bedford, 

Belcliertovrn, 

Bellingham, 

Belmont, 

Berkley, 

Berlin,  . 

Beruardston, 

Beverly,     . 

Billerica, 

Blackstone,  . 

Blandford,    . 

BOSTOX, 

Bourne, 
Braintree, 
Brewster, 
Bridge  water, 
Brimfield, 

BKOrivTOX,^ 

Brooklield,    . 

Brookline,     . 

Buckland,     . 

Cambridge, 

Canton, 

Carver, 

Charlemont, 

Charlton, 

Chatham, 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea,     . 

Cheshire, 

Chester, 

Chesterfield, 

Chicopee,   . 

Clarksburg,  . 

Clinton, 

Cohasset, 

Colrain, 

Concord, 

Conway, 

Cottage  City, 

Cummington, 

Dalton, . 

Dana,    . 

Danvers, 

Dartmouth,  . 

Dedham, 

Deerfleld, 

Dennis, 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$604,209 
266,4-2'2 

89,700 
1,568,065 
172,000 
1,404,361 
872,018 
750,184 
882,557 
198,600 

81,150 

102.840 

1,543,958 

1,087,247 

16,100 
134,867 
440,224 
694, .570 
277,959 

49,300 
137,200 
117,600 

69,700 
318,652 

34,900 

10,000 

75,700 

2,101,091 

198,086 

360,720 

26,800 

967,009,354 

210,891 

575,782 

40,.500 
654,120 

19,400 

14,086,173 

368,417 

1,969,903 

324,800 

16,353,308 

407,794 

51,520 
226,731 

76,400 
163,142 
160,945 
4,411,946 
128,314 
163,168 

44,000 
2,949,541 

26,680 
1,130,865 
266,305 
129,500 
801,735 
105,075 
314,163 

63,781 
356,003 

54,300 
646,734 
180,472 
848,341 
661,900 
183,506 


Cities  and  Towns. 


;ton 


Dighton, 

Douglas, 

Dracut, 

Dudley, 

Duxbury, 

East  Bridgewater 

Eastham, 

Eastbampton, 

East  Longmeadow 

Easton, 

Edgartown,  . 

Egremont,    . 

Enfield, 

Erving, 

Essex,   . 

Everett,     . 

Fairhaven,    . 

Pall  Rivek, 

Falmouth, 

FiTCHBURG, 

Foxborough, 

Framingbam, 

Franklin, 

Freetown 

Gardner, 

Georgetown, 

Gill, 

Gloucester, 

Grafton, 

Granville, 

Great  Barrin 

Greenfield, 

Greenwich, 

Groton, 

Groveland, 

Hadley, 

Hamilton, 

Hampden, 

Hancock, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Harwich, 

Hatfield, 

Haverhill, 

Heath,  . 

Hingham, 

Hinsdale, 

Holbrook, 

Holden, 

Holliston, 

HOLYOKE, 

Hopedale, 

Hopkinton 

Hubbardston 

Hudson, 

Hull,      . 

Huntington, 

Hyde  Park, 

Ip'swich, 

Kingston, 

Lancaster, 

Lanesborough, 

Lawrence, 

Lee, 

Leicester, 

Lenox, . 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$74,200 
319,369 

78,244 

88,449 
169,450 
240,750 

37,000 
722,148 

78,213 
477,894 
120,764 

21,829 

73,100 

59,200 

136,893 

1,745,655 

341,030 

22,883,203 

553,739 

9,205,418 

303,242 

1,915,185 

629,605 

55,704 

2,709,895 

129,500 

38.400 

10,044,039 

408,560 

50,000 

994,381 

3,868,177 

34,400 
250,000 
209,100 

40,000 
196,120 

.39,500 

10,538 
380,066 
159,650 
211,978 
132,100 
336,300 

70,200 
10,369,209 

17,500 
604,088 
156,767 
129,903 
168,055 
220,250 
11,529,259 
324,395 
299,193 

97,100 
782,517 
162,085 
218,300 
1,655,898 
520,662 
270,350 
7,400 

45,323 
15,302,628 
624,868 
173,616 
649,200 
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Table  I.     Trade. 


By  Cities  and  Towns. 
—  Concluded. 


Alphabetical  Arrangement 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Leominster, 

Leverett, 

Lexington,   . 

Lincoln, 

Longmeadow, 

Lowell, 

Ludlow, 

Ltnn,   . 

LynnUeld,     . 

Malden, 

Manchester, 

Mansfield,     . 

Marblehead, 

Marion, 

Marlborough, 

Marshfield,    . 

Mattapoisett, 

Mavnard, 

Medfleld, 

Medford,    . 

Medway, 

Melrose,    . 

Merrimac,     . 

Methuen, 

Middleborougli, 

Milford, 

Millburv, 

Millis,    . 

Milton, . 

Monson, 

Montague,    . 

Naliant, 

Nantucket,    . 

Natick,  . 

Needham, 

New  Bedford, 

Newbury, 

Newburyport, 

New  Marlboroug 

New  Salem,  . 

Newton, 

Norfolk, 

North  Ada>is, 

Northampton, 

North  Amlover, 

Nortli  Attleborou 

Northborough, 

Nortlibrirtge, 

North  Brookfleld, 

North  field,    . 

North  Reading, 

Norton, 

Norwell, 

Norwood, 

Oakham, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Otis, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Peabody, 

Pembroke,    . 

Pepperell,     . 

Petersham,   . 

PITTSFIELD, 

Plainfield,  . 

Plaiuville,  . 

Plymouth,  . 

Plympton,  . 
Prescott, 

Princeton,  . 
Provin<;etown, 

QUINCY, 

Randoliih,     . 

Raynham,     . 

Reading, 

Rehoboth, 

Revere, 

Rochester,     . 

Rockland, 

Rockport, 

Rowe,    . 

Rowley, 

Royalston,     . 

Russell, 

Rutland, 

Salem, 


;li, 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


Cities  and  Towns. 


$1,644,288 
47,478 
598,549 
7'2,284 
•27,000 
21,114,660 
211,300 
17,984,055 
93,480 
4,009,076 
548,131 
.  568,318 
1,011,570 
.    142,074 
2,327,440 
176,750 
129,411 
727,911 
229,450 
1,555,310 
263,077 
1,482,230 
313,274 
364,370 
1,166,058 
2,473,604 
449,165 
67,900 
807,404 
332,255 
1,143,808 
185,439 
526,449 
1,745,028 
415,975 
16,224,764 
55,750 
3,771,114 
57,000 
.54,400 
2,484,053 
32,000 
5,774,928 
3,718,693 
228,323 
702,3115 
184,536 
460,863 
313,720 
191,640 
175,680 
42,000 
99,075 
751,879 
52,492 
775,683 
129,200 
21,100 
236,255 
928,357 
822,105 
77,500 
372,500 
59,800 
7,160,246 
67,400 
79,(!00 
1,856,,549 
46,000 
13,000 
51,065 
636,440 
2,625,868 
292,023 
33,000 
708,237 
26,800 
599,992 
12,480 
1,313,181 
642,643 
27,180 
145,649 
41,930 
110,800 
59,203 
8,.547,341 


Salisbury,     . 

Sandisfield,  . 

Sandwich,     . 

Saugus, 

Savoy,  . 

Scituate, 

Seekonk, 

Sharon, 

Sheffield, 

Shelburne,    . 

Sherborn, 

Shirley, 

Shrewsbury, 

Somerset, 

Somerville, 

Southampton, 

South  borough, 

Southbridge, 

South  Hadley, 

Southwick,   . 

Spencer, 

Springfield, 

Sterling, 

Stockbridge, 

Stoneham,     . 

Stoughton,    . 

Stow,     . 

Sturbridge,  . 

Sudbury, 

Sunderland, 

Sutton,  . 

Swampscott, 
Swansea, 
Taunton,    . 
Templeton,    . 

Tewksbuiy,  . 

Tisbury, 

Topsfleld, 

Townsend,    . 

Truro,    . 

Upton,  . 

Uxbridge,     . 

Wakefield,    . 

Wales,  . 

Walpole, 

Waltham,  . 

Ware,    . 

Wareham,     . 

Warren, 

Watertown,  . 

Wayland, 

Webster, 

Wellesley,     . 

Well  fleet,      . 

Wenham, 

Westborough, 

West  Boylston, 

West  Bridgewater. 

West  Brookfleld, 

Westfleld,     . 

Westford, 

WesLhampton, 

Westminster, 

West  Newbury, 

Weston, 

Westijort, 

West  Springfield, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Weymouth,  . 

Whately, 

Whitman, 
Wilbraham,  . 

Williamsburg, 
Williamstown, 
Wilmington, 

Winchendon, 

AVinchester, . 
Winthrop,     • 

WOBURN,       . 

Worcester, 
Worthington, 
Wrentham,  . 
Yarmouth,  . 
Other  towns. 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


Total .'51,384,241,383 
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Of  the  354  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  306  are  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  preceding  table.  The  following  condensed  summary  will  enable 
a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  table  : 


Classification  of  Ybablt  Sales. 


Under  $100,000, 
$100,000  but  under  $500,000,      . 
$500,000  but  under  $1,000,000,  . 
$1,000,000  but  under  $10,000,000, 
$10,000,(i(«i  l»ut  under  $20,000,000, 
$20,000,0(11)  l)ut  under  $30,000,000, 
$30,000,000  l)ut  under  $40,000,000, 
Over  $40,000,000  (Boston), 

Totals 


87 

- 

87 

112 

- 

112 

46 

_ 

46 

28 

20 

48 

- 

8 

8 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 
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Table  II  is  a  presentation  of  the  number  of  establishments  and  total 
value  of  goods  sold  by  cities  and  by  aggregates  of  towns  in  each  county, 
concluded  by  a  State  recapitulation. 

Table  II.     Trade :  By  Counties,  Cities,  and  Town  Aggregates. 


CocNTiES,  Cities, 
and  Towns. 


BARNSTABLE. 
Towns,  ... 


BERKSHIRE. 


North  Adams, 
Pittsfleld, 
Towns,  . 


BRISTOL. 


Fall  River,    . 
New  Bedford, 
Taunton, 
Towns,  . 


DUKES. 


Towns, 


ESSEX 


Beverly, 
Gloucester,    . 
Haverhill,     . 
Lawrence,    . 
Lynn,    . 
Newburyport, 
Salem,  . 
Towns,  . 


FRANKLIN. 


Towns, 


HAMPDEN. 


Chicopee, 
Holyoke, 
Springfield, 
Towns,  . 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 


434 
434 


991 

292 
260 
439 


2,292 

1,019 
681 
244 
848 

81 
81 

3,664 

107 
386 
374 

841 
539 

187 
410 
820 

412 
412 

1,750 

162 
503 
697 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$3,478,588 
3,478,588 

$18,741,211 

5,774,928 
7,160,246 
5,806,037 

$49,479,461 

22,883,203 
16,224,764 
6,168,884 
4,202,610 

$629,998 
629,998 

$77,340,756 

2,101,091 

10,044,039 

10,369,209 

15.302,628 

17,984,055 

8,771,114 

8,547,341 

9,221,279 

$8,357,881 
8,357,881 

$51,495,097 

2,949,541 
11,529,259 
31,829,128 

5,687,169 


Counties,  Cities, 
AND  Towns. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Northampton, 
Towns, . 


MIDDLESEX. 


Cambridge, 

Everett, 

Lowell, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough 

Medford, 

Melrose, 

Newton, 

Somerville, 

Waltham, 

Woburu, 

Towns,  . 


NANTUCKET. 

Towns,  . 


NORFOLK. 


Quincy, 
Towns,  . 


PLYINJOUTH. 


Brockton, 
Towns,  . 


SUFFOLK. 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Towns,  . 


WORCESTER. 


Fitchburg, 
Worcester, 
Towns, . 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 


152 
303 

4,304 

802 
139 
850 
192 
1.54 
117 

80 
170 
526 
201 

84 
989 

50 
50 

903 

84 
819 

1,243 

532 
711 

9,478 

9,054 
320 
104 

2,988 

826 

928 

1,784 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$7,730,468 

3,718,693 
4,011,775 

$80,449,260 

16,853,308 
1,745,6.55 

21,114,660 
4,009,076 
2,327,440 
1,5.55,310 
1,482,230 
2,484,053 
6,728,444 
4,332,616 
1,920,218 

16,396,250 

$526,449 
526,449 

$16,344,.346 

2,625,868 
13,718,478 

$24,825,058 

14,086,173 
10,738,885 

$972,523,955 

967,009,354 
4,411,946 
1,102,655 

$72,318,855 

9,205,418 
39,092,330 
24,021,107 
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RECAPITULATION.     FOR  THE  STATE. 


The  State,  and  Countibs. 


THE   STATE. 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dukes,  . 

Essex,   . 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 


29,045 

434 
991 

2,292 
81 

3,664 
412 

1,750 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$1,384,241,383 

3,478,588 

18,741,211 

49,479,461 

629,998 

77,340,756 

8,357,881 
51,495,097 


The  State,  and  Counties. 


THE  STATE  — Con. 

Hampshire,  . 

Middlesex,  . 

Nantucket,  . 
Norfolk, 

Plymouth,  . 
Suffolk, 

Worcester,  . 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 


455 

4,804 

50 

903 
1,243 
9,478 
2,988 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$7,730,468 
80,449,260 
526,449 
16,344,346 
24,825,053 
972,523,955 
72,318,855 


The  whole  number  of  mercantile  establishments  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts  in  1904  was  29,045;  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  by 
them  in  the  year  specified  was  $1,384,241,383.  There  are  no  cities  in 
the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Franklin,  and  Nantucket.  In  the 
counties  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk  the  towns  did  more  business  than 
the  single  city  in  each  of  these  counties.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  respective  rank  of  each  county  as  regards  number  of  establishments 
and  total  value  of  goods  sold  : 


Rank  as  Regards — 

Rank  as  Regards  — 

Counties. 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Counties. 

Number  of 

Estab- 
lishments 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Barnstable, 
Berkshire,  . 
Bristol, 
Dukes, 
Essex,  . 
Franklin,     . 
Hampden,    . 

11 

8 

5 

13 

3 

12 
6 

12 

8 

6 

13 

3 

10 
5 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk,       .... 

Plymouth 

Sutfolk,         .... 
Worcester,  .... 

10 
2 

14 
9 

7 
1 
4 

11 

2 

14 

9 

1 

4 

Table  III  presents  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  particular 
kind  of  business  carried  on,  the  value  of  goods  sold  being  shown.  The 
number  of  establishments  is  omitted,  for  in  many  cases  less  than  three 
are  engaged  in  a  specified  business.  The  presentation  has  not  been 
materially  condensed,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  preserve  details  in  a 
first  showing  of  the  kind,  and  allow  readers  to  make  their  own  combina- 
tions. Besides,  the  Bureau  has  not,  as  yet,  determined  upon  a  classifica- 
tion which  will  be  scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  comparisons 
with  the  existing  classification  of  manufactured  products.  Bakers  who 
sell  their  own  products  to  consumers  are  not  included  in  Trade,  but  only 
those  who  buy  to  sell  again.  The  baking  of  bread,  crackers,  pastry, 
etc.,  is  considered  to  be  a  manufacture,  and  is  included  under  "Food 
Pre})arations"  in  the  manufactures  classification.  Undertaking  is  con- 
sidered as  being  personal  service  and  is  not  included  under  Trade.  The 
figures  given  opposite  "Liquors"  do  not  cover  the  actual  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants, which  are  also  sold  by  grocers,  druggists,  and  in  hotels. 

"Department  Stores  "  have  been  combined  with  "  Dry  Goods  "  in 
order  not  to  disclose  private  business,  but  in  a  future  report  the  aggregate 
business  done  by  department  stores  in  the  entire  State  will  be  given. 
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Table  III.     Trade  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


Kind  of  Business  Carrikd  On. 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


Agricultural  implements, 

Antiques 

Asbestos  and  magnesia  products 

Auction, 

Automobiles  and  bicycles, 

Baga  and  burlsips,    . 

Bakers  and  contectioners'  supplies 

Bakery  products, 

Barbers'  supplies,    ; 

Barrels,  kegs,  etc 

Beef, 

Beef  and  pork. 

Bicycles, 

Birds  and  animals,  . 
Bookbinders'  materials,  . 
Books  and  stationery, 
Boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers, 
Brass  and  bronze  goods. 
Brushes  and  feather  dusters, 
Building  materials. 
Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 
Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  produce 
Butter,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
Butter,  eggs,  tea,  and  coflFee,  . 
Canned  goods,  preserves,  dried  fr 

etc., 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  . 
Cement,  drain  pipes,  etc.. 
Church  supplies. 
Cigars  and  tobacco. 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry, 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Coal,  wood,  hay,  grain,  etc.,   . 

Coflfee, 

Collars  and  cuflfs. 

Confectionery, 

Confectionery  and  ice  cream. 

Confectionery,  cigars,  and  tobacco 

Cordage  and  twine, 

Corsets, 

Cotton, 

Cotton  goods,    . 

Cotton  goods  (converters  of), 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods, 

Cotton  and  wool  waste, 

Cream,       ... 

Crockery,  glassware,  etc 

Cutlery,     . 

Cutlery,  sporting  goods,  etc.. 

Delicatessen.     . 

Dental  supplies. 

Dressmakers'  supplies, 

Dried  fruits. 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

Druggists'  sundries, 

Drygoods  and  department  stores, 

Dyestuffs  and  chemicals, 

East  India  goods,     . 

Electrical  and  gas  supplies, 

Engineers'  supplies, 

Fish 

Fishermen  and  sailors'  supplies. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods. 
Florists,     .... 

Flour 

Flour  and  grain. 

Food  preparations,  . 

Fruits,        .... 

Fruits  and  confectionery. 

Fruits  and  tobacco, 

Fruits,  confectionery,  cigars,  etc.. 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  . 

Furs  and  skins. 

General  merchandise, 

Glass 

Gloves 

Grain 

Groceries, 

Groceries  and  liquors. 

Groceries  and  provisions. 

Groceries  and  sniallwares. 

Hair  goods. 

Hardware, 

Hats  and  caps, 

Hats  and  furs,  .        .         . 

Hay,  grain,  flour,  etc.. 

Hides  and  skins, 


$891,807 

29,600 

421,9!)7 

55(i,!)7<i 

2,3-24,'2,'-.(i 

281,8!)4 

2,34.1,797 

278,779 

72,ii00 

96,500 

11,690,487 

820,466 

29,379 

55,075 

491,412 

4,225,919 

34,608,965 

344,740 

33,628 

1,243,0.50 

10,-595,317 

1,874,318 

2,959,158 

2,391,955 

4,178,367 

862,979 

1,249,046 

153,000 

9,202,109 

8,883,258 

25,466,531 

35,871,939 

780,591 

610,000 

197,573 

519,866 

135,076 

165,270 

808,603 

162,000 

5,111,706 

5,428,360 

3,178,065 

9,371,304 

979,985 

394,699 

8,678,395 

124,000 

442,483 

199,446 

225,300 

117,605 

824,171 

8,215,515 

867,850 

119,415,227 

6,956,046 

727,000 

2,642,671 

361,322 

10,692,829 

108,600 

4,066,000 

1,060,870 

6,921.195 

1,590,500 

8,066,694 

5,160,205 

250,637 

16,500 

155,424 

8,653,456 

947,239 

7,386,786 

83,100 

77,585 

8,091,053 

39,589,776 

10,642,523 

14,342,195 

148,835 

28,432 

6,855,715 

1,802,261 

1,506,887 

29,584,044 

9,039,048 


Kind  of  Business  Carrikd  On. 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


Horses 

House  furnishings,  . 
Ice,  .  .  .  . 
Interior    decorating     and     furnishin 

goods,     ... 

Iron,  

Iron  and  steel, . 

.Japanese  goods. 

Jewelry,  fancy  articles,  etc.. 

Junk,  "      .        .        .        . 

Leather,    .... 

Leather,  sera))  . 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

Leather  belting, 

Leather- boa  id. 

Leather  goods, 

Leather  remnants,   . 

Liquors 

Lumber,    .... 

Machinery, 

Machinery  (second  hand), 

INIachine  tools  and  supplies. 

Masons  and  plasterers'  supplies. 

Men's  furnishing  goods, 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

Milk, 

Milk,  cream,  butter,  and  eggs 
Mill  supplies,    .        .        .  "' 
Millinerj',  .... 
51  illinery  goods, 

Music 

Musical  instruments, 
News  dealers,  . 
Xovelties,  .... 
Office  and  store  furniture. 
Office  and  store  specialties, 

Oils, 

Oils  (lubricating),  greases,  etc., 

Oils  and  mill  supplies, 

Oils,  candles,  waxes,  and  soap. 

Old  iron  and  metals. 

Optical  goods,  . 

Oriental  goods, 

Paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc.. 

Paper 

Paper  bags  and  twine,    . 

Paper  boxboards,  pulp,  and  fibre, 

Paper  hangings  and  window  shades. 

Paper  stock. 

Periodicals,  stationery,  etc., 

Phonographs  and  phonograph  supplies 

Pianos,  organs,  etc., 

Pickles,  preserves,  and  jellies. 

Pictures  and  frames,  art  goods,  etc.. 

Plumbers'  supplies, 

Poultr}'  and  game,  . 

Poultry  supplies. 

Precious  stones. 

Printers'  inks  and  supplies. 

Produce,   .... 

Provisions, 

Railroad  and  steamboat  supplies, 

Restaurants, 

Restaurants  and  liquors. 

Rubber,  crude  . 

Rubber  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness,     . 

Safes  and  vaults. 

School  supplies. 

Scrap  iron  and  metal. 

Second  hand  goods. 

Seeds  and  nursery  products. 

Sewing  machines,    . 

Sewing  silk  and  twist,     . 

Sheepskins, 

Ship  chandlery. 

Shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

Shoe  findings,  . 

Silks,  .... 

Silverware,  cut  glass,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Soap,         .... 

Soda  water  supplies, 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods, 

Spring  water,    . 

Stamps,  stencils,  etc.. 

Stationery, 

Steam  packing  and  valves,  steam  sup 

plies,  etc 


479,221 
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Table  III.     Trade  of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Concluded. 


Kind  of  Business  Carried  On. 


Steel, 

Stoves,  hardware,  tinware,  etc..     . 
Surgical    instruments   and    appliances 
and  hospital  supplies,  .... 

Tailors'  trimmings 

Tallow,  grease,  oils,  etc., 
Tanuersaud  curriers'  supplies. 

Tea  and  coffee, 

Tea,  coffee,  molasses,  and  rice, 
Thread,  tape,  linings,  etc., 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Toys  and  games,       .        . 

Trunks,  bags,  etc., 

Typewriters  and  typewi'iter  supplies,   . 
Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes,     . 
Upholstery  goods, 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


11,717,286 
2,520,076 

248,5.')9 

2,068,350 

2,426,.i07 

1,719,116 

5,229,196 

638,187 

410,693 

1,023,032 

570,516 

473,987 

611,048 

295,428 

949,943 


Kind  of  Business  Carried  On. 


Varieties  and  smallwares, 

Wall  paper. 

Wire  goods. 

Wood, 

Wooden  goods, 

Wool, 

Wool  and  wool  waste, 

Wool,  hides,  and  skins. 

Wool  stock. 

Wool  waste,  paper  stock. 

Woolen  rags,    . 

Woolens,  . 

Yarns, 

Other  kinds  of  business. 


Total, 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$805,325 

700,418 

267,789 

204,289 

964,706 

89,753,768 

202,360 

3,345,222 

763,000 

143,200 

381,906 

4,669,869 

1,734,868 

7,081,450 


$967,009,354 


The  following  summary,  based  upon  a  necessarily  crude  classifica- 
tion, will,  however,  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  the  table  : 


Classitioation. 


Food  and  food  products, 
Raw  materials. 
Manufactured  goods,  etc.. 

Totals,  . 


Total  Value  of 
Goods  Sold 


$302,524,611 
263,215,0Sl 
401,269,762 


$967,009,3.54 


Percentages 


31.28 
27.22 
41.50 


Table  IV  gives  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  cities  by  total  value  of 
goods  sold,  and  their  rank  as  determined  by  the  amount  of  such  sales. 


Table  IV.     Trade  of  Massachusetts  Cities. 


Beverly,   . 
Boston,     . 
Brockton, 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea,   . 
Chicopee, 
Everett,    . 
Fall  River, 
Fitch  burg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke, . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell,     . 
Lynn, 
Maiden,    . 
Marlborough, 
Medford,  . 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


82,101,091 

967,009,354 

14,086,173 

16,.S53,308 

4,411,946 

2,949,541 

1,745,655 

22,883,203 

9,205,418 

10,044,039 

10,369,209 

11,529,2.59 

15,302,628 

21,114,660 

17,984,055 

4,009,076 

2,327,440 

1,555,310 


Cities. 


Melrose,    . 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton,    . 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

Pittsfleld, 

Quincy,    . 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Sv^ringfield, 

Taunton,  . 

Waltham, 

Woburn,  . 

Worcester, 

Total, 


33 
8 
23 
27 
19 
24 
16 
26 
15 
17 
3 
18 
21 
30 


Total  Value 

of 
Goods  Sold 


$1,482,230 

16,224,764 
3,771,114 
2,484,053 
5,774,928 
3,718,693 
7,160,246 
2,625,868 
8,547,341 
6,728,444 

31,329,128 
6,168,884 
4,332,616 
1,920,21« 

39,092,330 


$1,276,342,222 


Table  V  is  a  State  recapitulation  for  Boston,  other  cities,  and  all  the 
towns,  showing  the  verified  population  (final  count)  for  1905,  the  total 
value  of  goods  sold,  the  sales  ])er  capita^  and  the  percentages  of  total 
sales,  or  $1,384,241,383. 
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Table  V.     State  Recapitulation.     Averages  and  Percentages. 


Population, 
lOOS 


Total  Value  of 
Goods  Sold 


Sales  per         _  . 

Cavha  Percentages 


Boston,     . 
(Jther  cities  (3'2) , 
Towns  (3-21),    . 

The  State, 


595,380 

1,428,945 

979,310 


$967,009,354 
309,332,868 
107,899,161 


$1,624 
216 
110 


3,003,635 


$1,384,241,383 


$461 


G9.S6 
22.35 
7.79 


Of  the  total  population  in  1905,  19.82  per  cent  was  in  Boston  and 
47.57  per  cent  in  the  other  cities,  making  an  urban  total  of  2,024,325, 
or  67.39  per  cent.  The  suburban  population  was  979,310,  or  32.61  per 
cent. 

The  sales  per  capita  averaged  $1,624  in  Boston,  $216  in  the  other 
cities,  and  $110  in  the  towns. 

Of  the  total  sales,  69.86  per  cent  was  sold  in  Boston,  22.35  per  cent 
in  the  other  cities,  and  7.79  per  cent  in  the  towns. 


SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


In  1635,  Boston  established  the  Latin  School  to  train  boys  for  a  pro- 
fessional life.  In  1820,  it  established  the  Eno-lish  His-h  School  to  teach 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  necessary  to  qualify  youth  to 
fill  successfully  and  usefully  a  position  in  commercial  life.  In  1893,  it 
established  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  to  train  youth  for  mechanical 
and  scientific  pursuits  ;  and,  in  1870,  it  established  free  evening  drawing 
schools  to  train  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  remunerative  employment 
in  the  applied  arts.  The  Act  of  May  16,  1870,  authorizing  this  is  as 
follows  : 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  include  Drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  section 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  10,000  inhab- 
itants shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing 
to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee. 


This  was  in  line  with  the  desire  of  educators,  manufacturers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  development  of  the  gTowing  children  of  the  State. 
Under  this  Act  Boston  now  has  six  evening  drawing  schools  in  which 
the  instruction  is  free.  All  materials  are  furnished,  and  instruction  is 
planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  those  w^ho  desire  to  study  drawing  and  design 
as  an  aid  in  their  daily  occupation. 
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The  work  of  these  schools  may  be  called  contributory  to  the  trade 
and  technical  education  of  the  children  of  to-day,  and,  therefore,  deserves 
consideration  at  the  present  time.  Below  will  be  found  an  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  Free  Public  Evening  Drawing  Schools  of  Boston  and  Lowell, 
as  well  as  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  of  Boston,  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston,  and  the  Evening  Drawing  School 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Worcester. 

Public  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  Boston. 

The  term  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  begins  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October  and  continues  for  66  working  nights.  These  schools 
are  open  for  the  examination,  registration,  and  classification  of  applicants 
for  admission  on  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  imme- 
diately preceding  the  opening  of  the  term,  when  there  is  an  exhibition 
of  the  students'  work.  The  sessions  in  all  schools  begin  at  7.30  p.m.  and 
close  at  9.30  p.m.  Sessions  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evenings,  except  those  of  the  School  of  Design  which  are  held  on  Tues- 
da}^  Thursday,  and  Frida}^  evenings.  The  Friday  evening  sessions  of  this 
school  are  held  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

No  person  is  admitted  at  any  time  other  than  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  except  by  express  permission  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  any  first-year  class  without  examination.  Those 
who  can  prove  their  ability  to  undertake  advanced  work  are  admitted  to 
the  second  or  third  year  classes.  Ability  to  undertake  work  of  advanced 
standing  is  determined  by  examination.  All  are  required  to  follow  the 
course  of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they  belong. 

Certain  evenings  during  each  year  of  the  course  are  devoted  to 
examinations,  which  count  a  regular  number  of  points  toward  the  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas.  Every  first-year  student  who  attains  the  required 
number  of  points  in  his  class  is  entitled  to  a  first-year  certificate.  Each 
student  who  attains  the  number  of  points  representing  the  full  two  years' 
work,  or  its  equivalent,  is  entitled  to  a  second-year  certificate.  Each 
student  who  attains  the  number  of  points  representing  the  full  three 
years'  work,  or  its  equivalent,  is  granted  the  diploma  of  the  Evening 
Drawing  Schools. 

The  work  done  in  the  diflferent  classes  in  these  schools  is  entirely 
industrial  in  character,  and  the  students,  all  of  whom  attend  voluntarily, 
are  with  very  few  exceptions  workmen  in  some  branch  of  industry.  The 
material  used  by  them  is  furnished  entirely  by  the  city  without  charge. 
The  proportion  of  male  to  female  students  is  about  three  to  one.  The 
total  number  of  instructors  is  32. 

The  courses  of  instruction  follow  : 

Freehand  Drawing :  This  course  covers  three  years'  work,  and  aims  to  offer  opportunities 
for  thorough  training  and  the  development  of  power  in  quick  sketching  and  illustration.  It  is  a 
course  which  is  of  much  value  to  the  general  student,  of  particular  service  to  the  photo-engraver, 
of  assistance  to  the  advertiser,  and  has  in  recent  years  been  in  considerable  request  by  those 
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engaged  in  millinery  and  costume  design.  The  entering  student  is  first  taught  the  principles  of 
freehand  pfirspective ;  the  recognition  and  rendering  of  values ;  and  is  given  practice  in  exam- 
ples of  simple  composition.  This  is  followed  by  the  drawing  of  ornament,  still  life,  or  the 
antique  in  light  and  shade  in  various  mediums.  Drawing  from  the  costume  model  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  action  poses  in  quick  sketches;  right 
methods  of  drawing  the  figure  ;  and  practice  in  the  principles  of  elementary  pictorial  composition. 
During  the  second  year  the  pupil  continues  the  study  of  composition  and  values,  as  illustrated  in 
the  studies  of  still  life,  and  also  works  from  the  antique  in  light  and  shade.  The  larger  part  of 
this  year,  however,  is  spent  in  practice  in  drawing  from  the  costume  model,  and  in  preparing 
studies  for  costume  and  illustration  in  various  mediums.  Upon  entering  the  third  year  the  pupil 
undertakes  a  certain  amount  of  more  advanced  composition  and  studies  of  values  in  still  life. 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  portrait  study  from  the  model  in  light  and  shade  or  color ; 
extensive  practice  in  drawing  from  the  costume  model;  and  the  making  of  costume  studies  for 
illustration.  Problems  in  different  mediums,  charcoal,  monochrome,  colored  chalks,  and  pen 
and  ink  for  the  different  processes  of  reproduction  are  also  undertaken. 

Design  and  Composition :  The  course  offers  special  training  in  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  design  and  composition  and  technical  methods  in  applied  design.  The  three  years'  course  is 
arranged  to  develop  appreciation  of  the  principles  that  govern  good  design  and  originality  in 
their  application  to  wall-paper,  textiles,  leaded  glass,  ceramics,  furniture,  ironwork,  interior 
decoration,  etc.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  to  teachers  to  study 
the  application  of  art  instruction  to  manual  training.  Original  designs  applicable  to  whittling 
and  bench  work,  for  wood  and  leather  carving,  basketry  and  weaving  are  sought  and  studied. 
Modeling  of  simple  ornamental  and  useful  objects  in  wood  or  leather  is  undertaken,  as  well  as 
the  study  of  designs  in  metal. 

Moilellng :  The  important  part  which  modeling  plays  in  the  applied  arts  has  led  to  especial 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  classes  in  this  subject.  The  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  like  the  other  courses  in  these  schools  is  so  arranged  that  beginners  as  well  as  advanced 
workers  may  find  interesting  fields  for  helpful  training.  Three  related  divisions  are  offered. 
The  first  is  planned  for  sculptors  and  stonecutters  who  desire  to  take  up  modeling  to  aid  their 
profession,  or  to  bring  a  greater  feeling  of  plasticity  into  their  work.  A  second  division  supple- 
ments the  work  of  the  freehand  drawing  classes,  and  offers  opportunities  to  teachers  and  advanced 
students  to  study  modeling.  The  third  division  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of 
applied  design.  All  pupils  model  from  the  costume  model,  casts,  plants,  flat  copies,  or  original 
designs,  and  study  the  principles  of  decoration  as  applied  to  stone,  wood,  and  metal.  Students 
studying  in  the  third  division  are  instructed  in  the  designing  and  modeling  of  small  objects,  like 
candlesticks,  drinking  fountains,  vases,  clock-cases,  inkstands,  tablets,  and  the  like,  which  are 
of  a  character  to  be  cast  in  metal. 

Architectural  Draiolng :  This  course,  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  aims  to  train  artisans 
to  make  and  read  examples  of  architectural  draughting.  It  also  offers  to  the  architectural 
draughtsman  the  opjaortunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  architectural  design,  in  sketching  and 
rendering,  and  the  making  of  perspectives  from  plans  and  elevations.  The  entering  student  is 
taught  the  making  and  reading  of  working  drawings  from  simple  models ;  the  use  of  instruments, 
arrangement  of  views,  obtaining  sections,  planning  simple  developments,  dimensioning,  and 
lettering.  This  is  followed  by  the  making  of  working  drawings  of  architectural  details,  with  a 
study  of  plans,  elevation,  framing  details,  and  interior  and  exterior  details  of  frame,  brick,  or 
stone  construction.  During  the  second  year  the  student  interests  himself  in  problems  in  descrip- 
tive geometry,  in  working  out  intersections  and  planning  developments,  particularly  those  which 
apply  to  architectural  construction.  Architectural  perspective  is  studied  during  this  year  as 
well  as  proportions  and  details  of  doors,  windows,  balustrades,  arches,  arcades,  and  the  various 
orders  of  architecture.  The  work  of  this  year  is  concluded  by  the  designing  of  some  simple 
building,  thus  giving  practice  in  elementary  architectural  design.  Upon  returning  for  the  third 
year's  work  the  student  is  competent  to  undertake  more  advanced  problems  in  descriptive  geom- 
etry and  the  projection  of  shadows.  He  undertakes  more  ambitious  projects  in  architectural 
design,  working  out  problems  in  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  houses,  some  of  which  have 
been  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  artisan  students.  Students  have  undertaken  an  outline 
study  of  the  history  of  architecture  by  a  course  of  talks,  readings,  and  the  preparation  of  reports 
upon  assigned  topics.  Such  papers,  illustrated  by  notes,  sketches,  and  tracings,  become  of 
particular  value  to  the  student. 

Machine  Drawing:  This  course  also  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and  aims  to  train 
artisans  to  make  and  read  examples  of  machine  draughting.  It  also  offers  to  the  machine 
draughtsman  the  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  machine  design.  The  entering  student 
is  taught  the  making  and  reading  of  working  drawings  from  simple  models;  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, arrangements  of  views,  the  obtaining  of  sections,  planning  simple  developments,  dimen- 
sioning, and  lettering.  Thus  far  the  courses  in  machine  and  architectural  drawing  run  parallel. 
Next  the  student  imdertakes  the  making  of  working  drawings  of  machine  details,  following  this 
by  the  valuable  practice  of  making  sketches  and  measurements  of  some  machine,  arranging  upon 
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the  drawing  board  the  details  properly  dimensioned  and  provided  with  finishing  directions.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  the  student  takes  up  problems  in  descriptive  geometry,  working  out  various 
intersections,  and  laying  out  developments,  particularly  those  which  apply  to  sheet-metal  con- 
struction. The  principles  of  crank,  cam,  and  gear  designs  are  touched  upon  during  this  year. 
Again  the  student  carries  out  some  machine  from  measurement,  arranging  for  the  proper  delinea- 
tion of  details,  dimensions,  and  finishing  instructions.  Tracing,  lettering,  and  filing  methods 
are  also  taught  in  this  year.  Upon  entering  the  third  year  the  student  is  competent  to  undertake 
quite  advanced  problems  in  descriptive  geometry  and  to  master  fairly  intricate  problems  in  inter- 
sections and  development.  He  then  advances  to  problems  of  machine  design.  Steam-engine, 
boiler,  and  dynamo  construction  is  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  drawing  boards  of  these  third- 
year  students.  Shop  construction  and  arrangement  is  also  undertaken  by  certain  pupils  well 
advanced  on  other  subjects. 

Shi}')  DraiLghting :  The  importance  of  Boston  as  a  seaport,  as  well  as  a  home  of  ship- 
building and  repair,  has  led  to  the  maintenance  for  many  years  of  classes  in  ship  draughting  and 
design.  The  course,  which  is  three  years  long,  carries  the  student  to  the  point  of  understanding 
ship  design  and  delineation,  and  fits  him  to  perform  the  calculations  incident  to  daily  practice  in 
marine  construction.  The  entering  student  is  first  taught  the  making  and  reading  of  working 
drawings  from  simple  models.  He  is  introduced  to  the  elements  of  projections,  the  finding  of 
the  location  of  points  and  lines,  and  he  also  studies  intersection  ot  planes,  finding  of  traces,  and 
other  subjects  of  elementary  projection.  During  the  early  part  of  the  first  year  he  begins  his 
practice  in  draughting  a  vessel.  After  receiving  instruction  in  the  use  of  special  tools  for  this 
work,  he  is  taught  how  to  find  the  sheer,  half-breadth,  and  body  plans  of  a  vessel,  and  methods 
are  given  him  for  correcting  and  harmonizing  these  systems  of  lines.  He  also  studies  in  this 
year  the  proper  ending  of  water-lines,  learns  how  to  locate  stations,  and  finds  sections  and  diag- 
onals. During  the  second  year  the  student  learns  to  draught  the  complete  plans  of  two  kinds  of 
vessels.  First  he  sees  the  lines  of  a  sailing  vessel  grow  under  his  hand  and  follows  the  drawing 
of  the  hull,  spar,  and  sail  plans,  until  he  knows  the  methods  of  the  shipyard.  This  is  followed 
by  a  project  for  a  steel  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  This  is  also  carried  through  hull  construc- 
tion and  details  until  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  modern  methods  of  marine  steel  construction. 
Upon  entering  the  third  year  the  student  is  competent  to  take  given  dimensions,  details  of 
displacement,  etc.,  and  design  a  sailing  vessel  of  wood  or  steel.  He  calculates  the  position  of 
the  centres  of  buoyancy,  the  height  of  transverse  centre  and  metacentre,  the  centres  of  lateral 
resistance,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  effort  of  sails. 

Structural  Draioing:  The  extended  use  of  steel  construction  in  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing projects  requires  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  upon  the  part  of  the  artisan  and  draughtsman. 
The  following  course  of  study  is  offered  in  this  subject:  First  Year —  Making  working  drawings 
of  simple  models;  use  of  instruments;  views,  sections,  developments,  dimensions,  and  lettering; 
working  drawings  of  structural  details;  and  detail  drawings  of  floor  framing  for  an  office  build- 
ing. Use  of  steel  handbook,  tracing,  lettering,  filing  methods,  and  preparing  bills  of  material. 
Second  Year  —  Problems  in  descriptive  geometry;  intersections  and  developments;  strength  of 
materials  and  design  of  riveted  joints,  gusset  and  splice-plates,  and  bearing  surfaces ;  detail 
drawings  of  trusses,  columns,  or  girders  of  more  complex  type ;  and  methods  of  shopwork, 
template  making,  inspection  and  erection.  Third  Year  —  Advanced  problems  in  descriptive 
geometry;  roofs,  valley  and  hip  intersections,  etc.;  strength  of  materials;  tension,  compression, 
bending  moment  and  sheer;  stress  diagrams  for  dead,  wind,  and  snow  loads  on  roof  trusses; 
design  and  detail  drawings  of  one  of  the  following  structures:  Roof  of  a  power-house,  with 
bracing,  tie-rods  and  anchorage  and  steel  mill  building;  simple  riveted  or  pin-connected  bridge; 
shop  marking  and  construction  lists ;  and  taking  off  quantities  for  estimates  of  cost. 

Public  Evening  Draiving  School,  Lowell. 

This  school  was  first  opened  m  1872.  The  need  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  and  other  similar  schools  in  the  State  was  the  great 
lack  of  trained  workmen,  men  with  technical  as  well  as  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  necessity  of  educating  such  men  if  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  were  not  to  depend  upon  foreigners. 

This  school  is  managed  by  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  city  school  board.  There  are  22  instructors  in  the  school,  and  the 
courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows  :  Architectural  drawing,  machine 
drawing,  freehand  drawing,  modeling,  and  practical  design. 
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This  school  has  been  largel}'^  instrumental  in  developino;  a  new  indus- 
try, namely,  that  of  manufacturing  woolen  and  worsted  machinery. 
Some  years  ago  tlie  Lowell  Machine  Shop  started  this  industry,  pre- 
viously unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
this  de[)arture  and  venture  would  have  been  a  failure  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  found  among  its  employees  men  who  had  been  trained  in  this  school, 
and  who  were,  on  that  account,  able  to  take  hold  and  direct  the  building 
of  the  new  class  of  machinery. 

The  school  is  wholly  free  to  residents  of  the  city,  no  tuition  fee  of 
any  kind  being  exacted,  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  paid  by  the  city. 
Courses  are  for  three  years  or  terms  ;  each  term  is  for  80  evenings, 
though  the  architectural  and  the  machine  drawing  classes  alternate  even- 
ings, and  so  get  40  apiece. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 

The  legislature  by  the  Act  of  1870  made  instruction  in  industrial 
and  mechanical  drawing  obligatory  in  the  public  day  schools,  but  it  was 
soon  found  impossible  to  realize  satisfactorily  the  benefits  intended  by 
this  Act  for  want  of  competent  teachers.  To  furnish  a  supply  of  teach- 
ers, the  legislature  in  1873  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  Art  School,  and  this  school  was  started  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial  art,  but 
while  the  majority  of  its  graduates  do  become  teachers,  yet  so  many  of 
them  make  use  of  the  special  qualifications  w^hich  the  training  of  the 
school  has  given  them  to  go  into  various  industrial  lines,  that  some  note 
of  the  school  seems  proper  in  this  place. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  16  years  of  age,  must  bring 
a  certificate  of  moral  character,  and  must  present  a  high  school  diploma, 
or  its  equivalent.  Entrance  examinations  must  be  passed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  Light  and  shade  drawing  from  group  of  models  ;  light 
and  shade  drawino-  from  cast  of  ornament ;  and  lis^ht  and  shade  drawins' 
from  detail  of  the  antique.  Written  examinations  will  be  required  in 
English,  with  its  grammar  and  literature,  history  and  civil  government 
of  the  United  States,  elementary  botany,  and  physiology.  Tuition  is 
free  to  students  residing  within  the  State  and  intending  to  teach  drawing 
in  the  public  schools.  Each  pupil  from  a  State  other  than  Massachusetts, 
attending  the  Normal  Art  School,  pays  to  the  principal  the  sum  of  $50 
for  each  half  year.  A  fee  of  15  a  term  for  incidentals  is  charged.  Grad- 
uates may  continue  their  studies  for  one  year  upon  invitation  of  the 
principal. 

Every  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  from  a  reliable 
physician,  stating  that  he  or  she  is  physically  fitted  to  undertake  the 
contemplated  course  of  study,  and  giving  information  as  to  any  physical 
w^eakness  the  candidate  may  have. 
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The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  begins  in  Sep- 
tember and  ends  in  May.  The  second  begins  in  May  and  ends  the  latter 
part  of  June.  The  sessions  are  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  except  Mondays, 
with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  at  noon. 

Works  of  all  pupils  from  each  of  the  classes  are  submitted  to  the 
principal  and  members  of  the  faculty  four  times  during  the  school  year. 
At  the  end  of  each  term,  pupils  who  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
their  studies  and  also  have  shown  an  indifference  to  proper  deportment 
or  a  disregard  for  punctuality  are  requested  by  the  principal,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  retire  from  the  school.  Sketches 
made  b}^  pupils  during  the  summer  are  submitted  for  criticism  the  first 
week  in  October.  Pupils  failing  to  pass  any  examination  may  apply  the 
following  year,  on  condition  that  ihej  again  perform  all  class  work  re- 
quired in  that  subject.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  the  several 
courses,  and  recognition  is  given  to  special  pupils  for  work  done.  The 
school  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a 
principal;  it  has  17  instructors. 

There  are  six  classes,  outlined  as  follows  : 

Class  A,  Elementary  Draiving :  Works  required — Geometric  problems  and  perspective 
problems,  instrumental;  model  drawing  in  outline;  outline  of  group  of  common  objects;  light 
and  shade  drawing  from  a  group  of  colored  objects  and  from  cast  of  historic  ornament ;  details 
of  human  figure  from  cast ;  details  of  animal  form  from  cast ;  details  from  the  historic  schools 
of  ornament ;  exercises  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  brush  rendering;  water-color  studies  from  the 
living  plant  and  flowers;  aj^plied  design.  Examinations  for  advancement:  Plane  geometrical 
problems ;  perspective  problems ;  drawing  from  objects  (time  sketch)  ;  historic  ornament  and 
design  ;  theory  of  model  drawing. 

Class  B,  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  Artistic  Anatomy,  and  Advanced  Perspective: 
Works  required — Drawing  from  the  antique  figure  and  living  model,  anatomical  details ;  per- 
spective of  shadows,  reflections,  and  aerial  effects;  study  from  still  life  in  oil  or  water  color; 
composition;  painting  from  the  living  model;  portraiture.  Examinations  for  advancement: 
Time  sketch  from  the  antique ;  time  sketch  in  color  from  still  life  ;  original  composition  ;  artistic 
anatomy ;  paper  on  the  historic  schools  of  painting ;  paper  on  advanced  perspective. 

Class  C,  Constructive  Arts  and  Design  :  Elementary  course  —  Orthographic  projection  ;  pro- 
jection of  shadows ;  elements  of  machine  drawing ;  elements  of  building  construction  ;  examina- 
tion in  each  subject.  Advanced  course.  Works  required:  Descriptive  geometry;  illustrations 
from  lectures;  intersections  of  solids;  projection  of  shadows. 

Machine  Drawing:  Screws  and  their  applications ;  wheels,  spur  and  bevel  gears,  cams,  etc. ; 
machine  drawn  from  copy ;  machine  drawn  from  measurements ;  work  in  mechanical  laboratory ; 
practice  in  conventional  coloring  ;  forging,  making,  and  tempering  tools,  etc. 

Shij)  Draughting  and  Modeling. 

Architecture:  Design  for  dwelling  or  public  building;  structural  details  of  same  and  per- 
spective drawing;  monograph  of  architecture  and  ornament;  steel  construction;  drawing  of 
buildings  from  measurements;  two  designs  in  accordance  with  a  proposition  ;  study  of  the  classic 
orders  of  architecture;  pen  and  ink  rendering  and  water-color  rendering.  Examinations  during 
course  of  study:  Papers  on  solid  geometry  and  shadows;  examination  of  laboratory  work; 
examination  on  lecture  notes  and  problems ;  examinations  in  architecture ;  examinations  in 
building  construction ;  design  sketches  based  upon  a  proposition ;  paper  on  subject  selected  for 
monograph. 

Class  D,  Modeling,  Casting,  and  Design  In  the  Hound:  Elementary  course  —  Graded  ex- 
ercises in  clay  modeling  for  public  schools.  Regular  course — First  year:  Ornament  from  the 
cast ;  study  from  drawing  or  photograph  ;  animal  form  from  cast ;  study  from  antique  figure ;  head 
from  life ;  applied  design  ;  casting.  Second  year:  Figure  from  life;  figure  composition.  Third 
year:  Original  composition  in  accordance  with  a  given  proposition;  drawing  from  life.  Exam- 
inations during  course  of  study :  Time  sketch  in  clay  from  ornament ;  time  sketch  in  clay  from 
the  antique  ;  artistic  anatomy  ;  essay  on  design  in  round. 
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Class  E,  Decorative  and  Applied  Design :  First  year  —  Problems  illustrating  principles  of 
design;  experiments  in  color  composition  and  harmony;  designs  for  wall-paper,  textiles,  leaded- 
glass,  furniture,  etc.;  work  in  the  arts  and  crafts  laboratory.  Second  year:  Study  of  historical 
ornament;  copies  of  textiles,  tiles,  etc.,  from  various  periods;  compositions  in  various  styles; 
figure  composition :  designs  for  decoration  introducing  the  figure  from  memory;  interior  decora- 
tion :  designs  for  interiors,  in  color,  with  wall  decorations,  furniture  and  fixtures ;  work  in  arts 
and  crafts  laboratory.  Examinations  during  course  of  study:  Artistic  anatomy;  paper  on  ad- 
vanced perspective ;  essay  on  the  history  of  ornament;  essay  on  the  theory  of  color;  a  design  in 
accordance  with  a  given  i)roposition. 

Pablic  School  Class:  Work  required  —  History  and  principles  of  education;  graded  illus- 
trative work  ;  blackboard  drawing ;  sloyd ;  exercises  in  water-color  and  other  mediums ;  projection 
and  perspective  problems,  principles  of  design  as  adapted  to  public  school  requirements;  methods 
of  presentation  of  subjects ;  manners  and  methods  in  arresting  and  holding  the  attention  of  pupils ; 
teaching  exercises;  details  of  supervision,  with  preparation  of  courses;  observation  and  practice 
in  the  public  schools.  Examinations  during  course  of  study:  Projection,  perspective  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  ;  methods  of  presentation  of  subjects  and  courses;  methods  of  supervision. 

Courses  of  Instruction :  There  are  five  elective  courses:  First,  painting  and  composi- 
tion; second,  modeling  and  design  in  the  round;  third,  constructive  arts  and  design;  fourth, 
decorative  and  applied  design;  and  fifth,  teacliing  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  and 
methods  of  supervision.  Each  course  requires  four  years.  The  first  course  embraces  the  work  of 
Classes  A  and  B.  The  second  course  embraces  the  work  of  Classes  A  and  D.  The  third  course 
embraces  the  work  of  Classes  A  and  C.  The  fourth  course  embraces  the  work  of  Classes  A,  B, 
and  E.  The  fifth  course  embraces  the  work  of  Classes  A  and  B,  the  elementary  work  of  Classes 
C  and  D,  and  the  Public  School  Class. 

Lectures  are  given  each  year  in  the  history  of  art,  on  design,  artistic 
anatomy,  perspective,  drawing  for  iUustration,  process  engraving,  litera- 
ture, and  the  history  and  principles  of  education.  All  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  lectures. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

The  Act  incorj)orating  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  passed  in  1870, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  great  need  of  a  school  where  those  desiring 
could  secure  an  art  education,  provision  was  made  for  its  location  in  the 
jNIuseum.  The  school  was  established  in  1876,  and  rooms  were  provided 
for  it  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum. 

It  has  three  departments  —  one  in  drawing  and  painting,  one  in  model- 
ing, and  one  in  design  (formerly  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Design), 
with  supplementary  instruction  in  anatomy  and  perspective.  Informal 
lectures  are  also  given  to  pupils  of  the  school  upon  the  arts  represented 
in  the  collections  of  the  museum.  In  this  school  there  are  a  manager 
and  eight  instructors.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  derived 
from  fees  of  students  and  contributions  of  friends. 

The  Massachusetts  School  of  Design  (with  which  we  have  to  do) , 
having  united  with  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  now  a 
Department  of  the  Museum  School,  but  without  change  of  directorship 
or  instructors.  The  lack  of  space  in  the  present  Museum  Building 
necessitated  the  installation  of  the  Department  in  another  building  near 
at  hand  and  readily  accessible  to  the  Museum. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $100  per  annum,  $50  paid  in  advance  and  $50  at 
beginning  of  the  second  term.  These  fees  cover  all  expenses  of  instruc- 
tion, models,  and  other  requisites,  except  materials  used  by  the  pupils 
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(amounting  to  from  $7  to  $12  a  year),  and  entitle  the  pupil  to  admission 
to  all  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 

No  applicants  of  less  than  16  years  of  age  are  considered,  and  no 
previous  training  in  drawing  is  required. 

From  November  1  to  May  1  the  school  rooms  are  open  for  work 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  supervisors  and  instructors  five  morn- 
ings in  the  week,  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  although  the  time  of  attendance 
is  not  obligatory. 

The  course  in  Design  is  intended  for  the  training  of  professional  and 
practical  designers,  and  also  for  teachers  who  wish  to  add  to  a  practical 
training  and  theoretic  knoAvledge,  for  students  who  have  completed  a 
course  in  design  and  wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  in  schools, 
and  for  those  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  design  without  becomino-  desioners,  and  for  those  students  of 
other  branches  of  art  who  wish  to  supplement  those  studies  with  a  knowl- 
edo;e  of  desio'n. 

The  three  years'  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  problems  and  by 
the  stud}'-  of  books,  photographs,  and  examples  of  design,  by  drawings 
and  sketches  of  the  various  types,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  a 
trained  knowledge  of  the  development  of  design  and  its  relations  to 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  class  criticisms  in 
connection  with  the  work  and  a  lecture  at  the  conclusion  of  each  problem. 
In  addition,  there  are  lectures  by  specialists  either  in  the  Department  or 
at  the  Museum,  so  that  the  pupils  before  entering  upon  professional 
work  may  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  those  having 
experience  in  the  special  branches  of  art  that  pertain  to  decorative 
design. 

A  one-year  course  in  advance  study  is  oflered  to  students  who  desire 
technical  training  and  experience  in  professional  work,  and  wish  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  this  under  skilled  instruction  rather  than  as  employed 
subordinates. 

A  lecture  course  is  prepared  for  the  l^enefit  of  those  who  desire 
a  general  knowledge  of  historic  design,  in  connection  with  their  work, 
whether  as  teachers  or  designers,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  six  fortnightl}" 
lectures  by  experienced  designers.  The  fee  for  this  course  is  $2.  These 
lectures  are  open  also  to  pupils  and  members  of  other  courses. 

No  regular  attendance  is  compulsory,  but  students  will  be  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  classes  without  daily  attendance.  Onl}^  those 
students  are  retained  in  the  three  years'  course  who,  after  a  fair  and 
patient  trial,  are  found  to  have  some  aptitude  for  the  work.  At  the 
close  of  each  half  year,  the  Director  conveys  the  needed  information  to 
such  students  as  are  found  gravely  deficient  in  qualification  for  an  ad- 
vantageous pursuit  of  the  studies.  No  publication  is  made  of  the  fact, 
and  such  students  are  left  to  withdraw  as  of  their  own  motion. 
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A  prize  of  $150  to  the  third-j^ear  students  is  oli'ered  by  donors  inter- 
ested in  the  Department  for  the  best  work  done  during  the  year.  This 
prize  is  divisible  at  the  option  of  the  Director.  One  scholarship  is 
awarded  upon  application  to  the  student  who  has  performed  proficient 
work  in  the  tirst  and  second  year  of  the  course.  Kach  student  who  at- 
tains a  certain  deoree  of  merit  receives  a  certificate  of  oraduation  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

Evening  Draioing  School,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Worcester. 

This  school  was  established  in  1892  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  at  its  South  Works  in  Worcester  (formerly  the  wire  mills 
of  Washburn  &  Moen),  because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  become  difficult 
to  lind  competent  mechanics,  and  it  was  realized  that  something  must 
be  done  to  educate  mechanics  so  that  they  would  be  better  fitted  for 
their  work.  The  school  is  held  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  company, 
and  its  equipment,  consisting  principally  of  drawing  tables,  materials, 
etc.,  costs  but  little.  The  school  is  in  session  for  five  months  in  the  year, 
beginning  the  first  of  November,  and  devoting  three  evenings  a  week  of 
two  hours  each  for  instruction,  making  a  total  of  120  hours  in  the  entire 
course. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  largely  in  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  four 
or  five  seasons.  Generally  about  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
complete  this.  The  system  of  instruction  used  is  the  individual  type, 
that  is,  each  pupil  is  given  individual  instruction,  which  allows  him  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  warrant.  On  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  devoted  to  the  work  and  the  eager  desire  to  advance,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  system  is  very  much  superior  to  class  work,  and  has 
been  used  entirely  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  is  very  regular,  as  the  company  makes 
it  an  object  for  each  man  to  give  as  much  attention  to  it  as  possible.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  the  last  of  April,  1905,  the  class  num- 
bered 60  pupils,  and  each  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  attendance. 

All  the  necessary  apparatus  is  provided  by  the  company,  including 
instruction  and  material. 

The  benefits  derived  from  attending  this  school  are  very  apparent  in 
the  works,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  those  who  attend  is  undoubtedly 
raised.  The  annual  funds  for  maintaining  the  school  are  furnished  by 
the  company. 
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INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


In  nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  State  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  conducts  evening  classes  in  industrial  and  trade 
education  on  nearly  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  association  in  the  cit}^ 
of  Boston.  Below  is  given  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  instruction  of  the 
evening  polytechnic  school  connected  with  the  Boston  Association  which 
teach  a  distinct  trade.  The  school  consists  of  many  departments  giving 
to  the  employed  man  the  theory  of  his  daily  occupation  and  training  him 
along  lines  of  engineering  and  applied  science.  They  are  designed  to 
aid  one  who  is  already  employed  and  do  not  aim  primarily  to  teach  the 
youth  the  rudiments  of  his  trade,  but,  after  he  has  secured  employment, 
to  push  him  onward  so  that  he  may  the  sooner  better  his  condition.  To 
this  account  is  also  appended  one  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Boston. 

The  evening  institute  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  established  in  1896,  since  which  time  the  courses  of  stud}^  have 
increased  from  15  elementary  subjects  to  128  lines  of  work,  covering  not 
onl}^  the  common  and  high  school  branches  but  technical  and  professional 
courses.  The  school  occupies  four  buildings,  being  supplied  with  labora- 
tories, draughting  rooms,  and  library  facilities. 

The  courses  of  instruction  which  teach  a  distinct  trade  are  as 
follows  : 

Clay  Modeling :  First  Year — General  instruction  in  use  of  boards,  clay,  and  tools,  includ- 
ing studies  in  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  other  simple  designs  which  lead  to  second-year  work. 
Second  Year  (Advanced)  — Studies  in  capitals  and  panels,  spandrels,  friezes,  festoons,  wreaths, 
etc.  Third  Year — Composition  and  design  include  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years;  also 
faces,  heads,  parts  of  the  human  figure,  and  animals  as  used  in  decorative  work.  Upon  completing 
the  courses  as  outlined  above,  the  student  is  considered  qualified  to  fill  a  position  as  a  modeler. 

Marine  Deimrtment :  This  department  oifers  complete  and  systematic  courses  of  study, 
which  are  arranged  as  follows : 

Course  I.  Yacht  Designing.  A  one-year  course  in  simple  drawing  and  designing.  No 
prescribed  line  of  study  is  laid  out,  the  work  being  individual,  and  each  man's  work  governed  by 
his  particular  needs  and  desires.    No  requirements  are  necessary  for  entrance. 

Course  II.  Ship  Draughting  and  Construction.  A  two-year  course  in  ship  draughting,  ship 
calculation,  and  construction.  Tliis  course  is  fitted  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  the  time 
or  have  not  the  requirements  for  Course  III.  It  gives  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the  more 
practical  side  of  drawing,  calculations,  and  construction.  The  work  in  the  draughting  room  is 
accompanied  by  frequent  lectures.  The  only  requirements  are  some  knowledge  of  vessels  and 
drawing.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  certificate  in  ship  draughting  is  awarded. 

Course  III.  Naval  Architecture.  A  complete  three-year  course  in  theoretical  and  applied 
naval  architecture  designed  to  be  as  close  an  approach  to  a  college  course  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
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in  an  evening  school.  The  stiindard  of  scholiirship  is  liigli,  hikI  classes  are  subject  to  frequent 
examination.  The  requirements  for  admission  are:  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  calculus, 
applied  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing.  Students  may  enter  the  lirst  year  work 
without  offering  calculus  and  applied  mechanics  and  trigonometry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  a  diploma  in  naval  architecture  is  awarded. 

Mari)ie  Engineering :  A  course  in  the  theory  and  design  of  marine  steam  engines  and 
other  machinery. 

Course  I.  An  elementary  course  in  the  general  principles  and  operation  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers;  general  theory  of  their  action.     No  requirements  for  admission. 

Course  II.  A  more  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  design  for  draughtsmen  and  others 
already  having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Thermodynamic  principles;  valve  gears  and  link 
motion  ;  calculation  of  stresses  in  working  parts;  general  calculations  involved.  Requirements: 
A  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  drawing. 

Gasolene  Engines.  Course  I.  This  gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples of  two  and  four-cycle  gasolene  engines.  Practical  instruction  also  is  given  in  the  con.struc- 
tion  and  equipment  of  motors,  samples  of  several  makes  being  taken  down,  and  the  construction 
of  the  various  parts  discvxssed  and  studied.  Course  II.  General  design  of  the  marine  type  of 
gasolene  engines.     For  this  course  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  required. 

Seamanship  :  This  course  embraces  knotting  and  splicing,  knots,  bends,  splices,  hitches, 
seizings,  mousings,  worming,  parceling,  serving,  blocks,  tackles,  purchasing  weights,  bending 
sails,  sail  making  and  repairing,  anchors,  rigging,  wire  and  hemp,  sea  anchors,  fishing  spars. 

School  of  Applied  Electricity  and  Steam  Engineering:  The  first-year  course  is  intended 
for  those  who  desire  to  take  the  two  or  three  years'  programme,  and  is  arranged  to  give  a  good 
general  training  in  those  subjects  which  are  fundamental  and  requisite  in  the  stvidy  of  electricity. 
The  work  of  the  second  year  is  open  to  all  those  who  desire  the  practical  phases  of  the  work  and 
wish  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  in  one  season. 

Electricity  and  steam  engineering  are  so  closely  allied  that  one  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  other.  Electric  plants  employ  the  steam  engine  as  a  prime  mover,  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  electrical  equipment  must  of  necessity  have  skill  in  steam  engineering  as  well.  This  course 
requires,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  electrical  course,  one  evening  a  week  devoted  to 
lectures  for  part  of  the  year,  and  two  evenings  a  week  in  the  engine  room  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  These  two  courses  of  applied  electricity  and  steam  engineering  are  designed  to  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  take  the  one-year  course  with  steam  engineering  may  do  so,  though  it  is  regularly 
scheduled  as  work  in  the  second  year. 

The  cour.se  of  elementary  electricity  requires  two  evenings  a  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  year,  and  is  designed  to  give  students  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  elec- 
tricity, without  going  too  deeply  into  the  subject,  or  requiring  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
other  than  common  arithmetic  and  very  simple  plane  geometry.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  course 
the  student  may  enter  the  experimental  laboratory  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
explanations  of  the  various  phenomena  presented. 

The  present  laboratory  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  give  instruction  of  a  kind  suggested 
by  the  following  list  of  work  done  wholly  or  in  part  during  the  first  experimental  year  of  the 
school :  Principles  of  measurements  and  use  of  instruments,  measurements  of  electric  batteries, 
the  bridge,  insulation  tests,  current  measurements,  electric  heating,  electric  bells,  burglar  alarms, 
electric  gas  lighting,  dynamos  and  motors,  incandescent  lamps,  arc  lamps,  electro  magnets,  rail- 
way motors,  and  alternating  circuit. 

The  steam  engineering  lecture  course  extends  through  twenty  weeks,  the  object  being  to 
give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  problems  of  an  engineer.  A  complete  discussion  of 
all  the  many  points  in  connection  with  the  fire  room,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds  such  as  heaters, 
injectors,  smoke  consumers  and  the  like  is  held.  Then  the  steam  piping,  separators,  drips  and 
similar  matters  follow  as  the  progress  of  the  steam  on  its  way  to  the  engine  is  followed.  Time  is 
given  to  the  discussion  of  valve  motions  in  connection  with  the  various  types  of  engines  in  com- 
mon use.  High  speed  and  low  speed  engines  are  taken  up  as  well  as  the  several  forms  of  steam 
turbines,  surface  and  jet  condensers,  heating  systems,  cooling  towers  and  other  methods  of  taking 
care  of  the  exhaust.  The  manner  of  making  use  of  the  indicator  for  both  valve  setting  and  test- 
ing and  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  tests  are  fully  covered,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
work  in  the  engine  room. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Room  Course :  (For  those  preparing  to  pass  the  State  examinations) .  The 
exacting  requirements  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  those  who  have  the  charge  and  management 
of  steam  boilers,  heating  plants,  and  stationary  engines,  make  it  necessary  for  every  fireman  to 
hold  a  license.  Having  an  extensive  plant,  both  direct  and  indirect  heating  and  power,  two 
boilers,  pumps,  dynamos,  tanks  and  other  equipment,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  additional 
engines,  gauges,  reducing  valves,  gears,  indicators,  etc.,  the  school  is  prepared  to  continue  the 
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course  whereby  men  are  fitted  for  this  line  of  work  in  a  short  time  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
Firing  is  required  of  all  applicants  unless  they  hold  a  fireman's  license.  They  are  then  put  to 
work  on  the  boiler  and  engines,  dynamos,  pumps,  etc.,  and  are  led  gradually  into  other  features 
of  the  work.  Upon  successfully  completing  the  work  of  the  fireman's  or  engineer's  course,  a 
diploma  is  issued  to  the  student,  graduating  him  from  his  particular  course. 

Fireman's  Course :  Those  failing  to  secure  State  licenses  after  completing  the  course  are 
given  additional  instruction  free  of  expense,  (a)  Furnaces :  How  constructed ;  parts,  boiler 
setting,  grate  bars,  care  and  management,  (b)  Boilers:  How  constructed;  fittings,  including 
safety  valves,  water  column  try  cock,  handhole  and  manhole  plates,  safety  plug,  blow-off  cock, 
steam  gauge,  back  pressure  gauge,  boiler  feed,  feed  pipe,  check  valve,  globe  valves,  injectors, 
inspirator,  and  also  an  explanation  of  the  dry  sheet  and  it-  jirotection.  (c)  General  Care  and 
Management  of  Boilers,  (d)  Firing:  Care  of  fire,  carrying  fire,  slicing  and  banking  down, 
blowing  down  boiler  and  water  column,  scraping  of  tube  scales,  blisters,  bagging  of  sheet, 
foaming,  cause  of  each  and  remedy,  lining  up  furnaces,  (e)  Belts:  Taking  up  slack,  putting  on 
and  off,  lacing,  (f)  Oiling:  Cups  and  locations,  kinds  of  oils,  application  to  engines  and 
dynamos,     (g)  Starting  and  Shutting  Down  of  Plant. 

Engineers'  Course  :  Students  not  holding  a  first-class  fireman's  license,  who  desire  to  secure 
a  State  license,  are  required  to  take  the  fireman's  course  before  taking  up  the  engineer's  work. 
I.  Pumps:  Setting  of  pumps  and  valves  on  same,  putting  in  linings  and  packing,  general  care 
and  management.  II.  Hancock  Inspirator:  Its  construction,  action,  care,  and  management. 
III.  Injector:  As  above.  IV.  Slide  Valve  Engine:  Setting  up,  setting  valves,  taking  up  lost 
motion,  parts  and  fittings.  V.  Riding  Cut-off  Engine:  As  above.  VI.  Corliss  Engine:  As 
above.  VII.  Steam  Heating:  Construction  and  operation  of  high  and  low  pressure  systems, 
construction  and  operation  of  traps,  reducing  valves  and  feed  water  valves.  VIII.  Indicating 
Boiler  and  Engine  Testing. 

The  third  year  of  the  electrical  course  is  devoted  to  alternating  currents,  advanced  dynamo 
electrical  machinery,  distribution  of  power,  and  the  various  commercial  applications  of  elec- 
tricity. Much  of  this  is  done  in  the  way  of  visiting  power  plants.  The  work  of  this  course,  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  other  two  years,  gives  the  student  the  very  best  obtainable  equivalent  for 
an  electrical  engineering  course  in  a  high-grade  technical  school. 

Young  Wometi's  Christian  Association  Schools,  Boston. 

For  years  this  association  had  maintained  an  employment  bureau, 
but  the  incompetenc}"  of  the  majority  of  those  who  asked  for  work  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  Training  School  for  Domestics  in  1878, 
and  of  another,  The  School  of  Domestic  Science  for  teachers,  matrons, 
and  superintendents,  in  1888.  For  admission  to  the  school  for  domestics 
good  character  is  the  first  qualification.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  only 
upon  an  agreement  signed  by  themselves  or  their  guardians  that  they 
will  remain  at  least  six  months,  and  if  they  leave  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period  they  are  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  week  from  the 
date  of  admission  to  that  of  leaving.  If,  however,  thej^  complete  the 
course  of  six  months,  the  instruction,  including  board  and  tuition,  is 
free,  the  applicant  being  expected  only  to  furnish  a  suitable  outfit  and 
to  enter  on  a  week's  probation.  No  girl  is  admitted  under  the  age  of  16 
years.  Each  graduate  is  awarded  a  diploma  not  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
but  after  her  work  has  been  reported  as  satisfactory.  The  diploma  states 
only  those  lines  of  work  for  which  she  has  shown  special  aptitude.  The 
course  includes  cooking  and  serving,  general  housework,  chamber  and 
parlor  work,  laundry  work,  home  nursing,  sewing  and  mending,  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English. 

The  required  course  of  instruction  in  The  School  of  Domestic 
Science  is  as  follows  : 
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Foods,  foods  (advanced);  food  production  and  manufacture;  chemistry;  bacteriology; 
household  manaj<ement ;  houseliold  practice  (required  of  all  boarding  students)  ;  matron's 
practice  (required  for  matrons  only)  ;  the  study  of  beauty  in  common  things  as  applied  to  the 
home  ;  psychology  (required  for  teachers  only)  ;  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  domestic  science 
(required  for  teachers  only)  ;  emergencies,  hygiene,  home  nursing;  and  physical  training.  The 
elective  courses  are  educational  sewing  or  matron's  sewing,  drafting  of  undergarments,  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  course. 

Courses  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  form  part  of  The  School  of  Domestic  Science,  which 
aims  to  give  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  home  and  its  management. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  systematic  and  thorough  training  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the 
shops  has  led  to  many  taking  these  courses  with  the  end  in  view  of  fitting  themselves  to  be  com- 
petent and  capable  dressmakers  and  milliners  as  well  as  teachers.  The  courses  in  detail  are  as 
follows:  Educational  sewing;  Swedish  sampler;  basting,  stitching  and  overcasting;  overhand- 
ing;  folded  edges;  matching  stripes;  ovorlianding  selvedges ;  hemming;  fell  seam  ;  French  seam, 
with  bias  finish  ;  gathering,  stroking,  and  putting  on  bands;  makingbuttonholes  and  eyelets;  sew- 
ing on  buttons;  making  loops;  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes;  putting  in  gussets;  herringbone  stitch 
on  flannel ;  grafting  for  mending  undergarments ;  overhand  patch  ;  hemmed-in  patch  ;  cashmere 
darning ;  stocking  darning ;  hemstitching,  fringing  and  damask  hem  for  linen  ;  tucking  and  whip- 
ping ruffles ;  mitered  corners  ;  chain  stitching,  feather  stitching,  slip  stitching,  cross  stitching  ;  care 
and  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  including  hemming,  tucking,  ruffling,  and  sewing  on  lace  ;  study 
of  textiles;  history  and  processes  of  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  of  sewing  implements;  lectures, 
collateral  reading,  papers,  and  field  work  ;  drafting  and  making  of  bibs,  child's  skirt,  girl's  skirt, 
lady's  skirt,  child's  drawers,  girl's  drawers,  lady's  drawers,  child's  first  waist,  girl's  waist,  child's 
nightgown,  lady's  nightgown. 

Dressmaking  proper :  First  course,  12  lessons  —  use  of  Vienna  tailor  system;  taking  of 
measurements ;  drafting  for  stout  forms,  fitting  and  making  in  practice  material,  matching 
stripes  and  plaids ;  study  of  dress  material  as  to  color  and  texture  ;  making  of  wash  shirt  waist 
dress.  Second  course,  12  lessons  —  designing,  cutting,  and  making  wool  dresses.  Third  course, 
12  lessons  —  study  of  general  principles;  drafting  and  making  walking  skirt.  Fourth  course,  12 
lessons  —  drafting  and  making  jacket ;  drafting  child's  dress.  Fifth  course,  12  lessons  —  drafting 
and  making  muslin  gown.  Special  attention  is  given  to  study  of  color,  form,  line,  and  appro- 
priateness of  design  throughout  the  course. 

Millinery  :  First  course,  12  lessons  —  renovating  material,  velvet,  ribbon,  feathers;  wiring, 
making  and  placing  folds;  fitting  facing;  lining  hat;  bow  and  rosette  making;  making  and 
trimming  practice  hat  of  canton  flannel ;  making  and  trimming  velvet  hat.  Second  course,  12 
lessons  —  draping;  making  and  trimming  toque  or  turban  ;  binding  edge  of  hat ;  making  bandeau; 
drafting  and  making  wire  frames ;  making  and  trimming  bonnet ;  study  of  children's  hats. 
Third  course,  six  lessons  —  shirred  facing;  fancy  rosettes;  use  of  lace,  silk,  and  flowers;  making 
straw  hat  and  trimming  same  ;  trimming  summer  hats. 

Drawing:  This  course  is  offered  to  assist  the  pupils  in  illustrating  the  lessons  in  educa- 
tional sewing,  also  in  making  rapid  sketches  of  gowns  and  bats.  Lectures  are  given  on  color, 
form,  and  line  to  awaken  the  pupil's  interest  for  the  beautiful  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

The  required  courses  in  domestic  art  are  as  follows:  Educational  sewing,  machine  sewing; 
study  of  textiles ;  drafting  and  making  undergarments ;  dressmaking;  millinery;  drawing,  color 
and  form  study ;  equipment  and  management  of  schools  (observation  and  practice  teaching)  ;  the 
study  of  beauty  in  common  things  as  applied  to  the  home;  psychology;  and  physical  training. 
The  elective  courses  are  emergencies,  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  course. 

The  Training  School  for  Domestics  has  three  instructors,  all  grad- 
uates of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science.  Funds  for  the  support  of  the 
school  are  obtained  from  contributions,  legacies,  annual  subscriptions, 
and  personal  gifts. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  has  11  instructors,  all  specialists  in 
their  respective  departments. 

The  school  is  self-supporting  except  for  the  rent  of  the  home  build- 
ing which  is  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  fees  are  $200 
for  boarding  students  and  $75  for  day  students  for  the  year  of  eight 
months.     The  number  is  limited  to  40  students. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  RECORD  OP  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


For  the  Six  Months  ending  October  31,  1905. 


During  the  six  months  ending  October  31,  1905,  Massachusetts  has 
been  comparatively  free  from  serious  and  protracted  labor  difficulties. 
Although  the  number  of  disputes  occurring  (113)  shows  an  increase  of 
48  over  the  preceding  six  months,  the  numerical  increase  is  not  exactly 
indicative  of  the  labor  situation,  as  many  of  the  difficulties  were  of  minor 
importance,  being  but  temporary  misunderstandings  which  were  quickly, 
and,  in  many  cases,  amicably  adjusted.  Some  of  the  months  included 
in  the  review  are  especially  prolific  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  In  the  early 
Spring  demands  are  made  by  trade  unions  upon  employers  for  accept- 
ance of  new  agreements  or  renewal  of  old  schedules  of  wages  and  hours 
and  working  rules,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  become  effective  May  1. 
Again,  we  find  trade  agreements  being  presented  for  acceptance  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  non-acceptance  of  these  agreements  on  the  part  of  employers 
has  been  the  general  cause  of  a  large  number  of  strikes. 

As  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  in  1904,  the  number 
of  strikes  in  1905  is  increased  by  13,  despite  the  fact  that  they  did  not  as- 
sume, in  any  respect,  the  importance  or  proportion  of  the  strikes  during 
the  1904  period. 

The  closed  shop  was  the  point  at  issue  in  many  cases,  and,  although 
it  was  not  given  as  a  primary  cause,  upon  investigation  we  found  it  to  be 
the  underlying  and  important  contention  of  the  controversy.  On  the 
whole,  the  strikes  waged  for  the  closed  shop,  directly  or  indirectly,  were 
not  as  successful  as  for  other  concessions. 

The  disputes  occurring  by  months  were  as  follows  :  May,  22  ;  June, 
20;  July,  19;  August,  16  ;  September,  11  ;  and  October,  25. 

Boston  is  credited  with  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  the  number 
being  16  :  numericallj^,  Worcester  ranks  second,  with  eight  disputes ; 
Lynn  follows  with  seven  ;  Springfield  and  Lowell,  six  each  ;  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford  with  five  each  ;  Lawrence  and  Peabody  with  four  each ; 
Beverly,  Haverhill,  Pittsfield,  and  Waltham  with  three  each  ;  Brockton, 
Clinton,  Maiden,  Maynard,  Milton,  Newton,  Northampton,  and  Shrews- 
bury, two  each.  The  following  places  had  one  dispute  each  :  Abington, 
Adams,  Attleborough,  East  Brookfield,  Chicopee,  Dalton,  Everett,  Fox- 
borough,  CJardner,  Great  Barrington,  Holbrook,  Hudson,  Medford,  Mel- 
rose, Natick,  Newburyport,  Quincy,  Spencer,  Walpole,  Webster,  West 
Boylston,  Westfield,  Westford,  and  Whitman. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  statement  of  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  disputes  : 


Wages,  for  increase  in 

Hours    (fewer,    with    same 

wages), 

AVages  and   hours,  and  closed 

shop,         

Recognition  of  union  and  closed 

shop,         

Trade  union  principles,     . 
Against  non-union  workmen,   . 
Against  working  conditions,    . 
Other  causes,     ".        .        .        . 

Totals,        .       .       .       . 


29 


Com- 
promised 


13 


Failed  — 

Strikers 

Reinstated 


Failed  — 
Places 
Filled 


25 


Pending 


Not 
Stated 


Total 
Strikes 

and 
Lockouts 


113 


To  enforce  demand  for  increase  in  wages  was  the  dominant  cause  in 
47  cases.  In  10  disputes  the  cause  was  to  enforce  demand  for  increase 
in  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  closed  shop.  These  two  causes  taken 
together  aggregated  57,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  In  17  instances,  the  men  struck  for  fewer  hours 
without  reduction  in  wages,  while  in  seven  cases  we  find  recognition  of 
union  and  closed  shop  being  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Twenty-nine 
disputes,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  successful;  13,  or  12  percent, 
were  compromised  ;  and  17  were  failures,  the  strikers  returning  to  work 
under  former  conditions.  In  25  instances,  or  22  per  cent,  the  disputes 
failed,  strikers'  places  being  filled.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  42,  or  about 
37  per  cent,  of  the  controversies  ended  unsuccessfully  for  the  strikers. 
In  certain  instances  the  strikes  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  open  shop. 

Considering  the  number  of  disputes  by  industries,  we  find  21  were 
waged  in  the  textile  industries.  Many  of  these  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  were  of  short  duration.  The  total  number  directly  involved 
in  these  disputes  approximated  1,000,  while  over  600  were  thrown  out  of 
work  on  account  of  strike  action.  Strikes  in  the  building  trades  num- 
bered 20  (including  those  of  carpenters,  plumbers,  plasterers,  etc.), 
about  800  men  being  involved.  Nineteen  controversies  occurred  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  industr}^,  about  500  operators  being  directly  involved,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  indirectly.  These  three  classes  of  Avorkers  con- 
tributed to  60  of  the  industrial  disputes,  or  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total 
number. 

In  numerical  importance  the  strikes  of  laborers  follow,  the  number 
so  waged  being  10  (five  of  these  were  strikes  of  Italian  laborers  whose 
places  in  almost  every  case  were  immediately  filled).  There  were  nine 
strikes  of  coal  handlers,  five  of  niolders  and  coremakers,  three  of  print- 
ing employees,  four  of  garment  workers  and  tailors,  and  two  each  of 
machinists,  cap  makers,  box  makers  and  stationary  firemen.  The  other 
strikes  were  distributed  among  14  industries. 
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Considering  the  duration  of  the  strikes  and  the  number  of  dispu- 
tants we  find  in  61  strikes,  where  both  the  number  of  strikers  and  the 
duration  of  the  strike  were  returned,  the  total  number  of  strikers  to  be 
3,155,  the  total  days  lost  by  these  strikers  being  20,800.  Eighteen  of 
the  strikes  lasted  one  da}^;  eight,  two  days  ;  five,  three  days  ;  three,  four 
days  ;  three,  five  days  ;  nine  lasted  one  week  ;  one  dispute  continued  for 
10  days  ;  six  for  two  weeks  ;  two  for  three  weeks  ;  two  for  four  weeks  ; 
two  for  five  weeks  ;  while  one  lasted  for  nine  weeks ;  the  longest  strike 
during  the  period  being  for  15  weeks.  In  22  cases,  involving  740  work- 
people, the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  da3^s  some  of  the  former  employees  returning  to  work. 


DIRECTORY    OF    EMPLOYERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 


[Notes.  In  compiling  the  following  list  of  Employers'  Associations  in  Massachusetts  the 
Bureau  has  intended  to  include  only  those  Associations  having  some  relation  to  the  employment 
of  labor,  and  to  exclude  those  organized  bodies  of  employers  whose  purpose  of  organization  was 
purely  commercial,  social,  or  technical  in  nature.  If  any  Association  has  been  included  which 
does  not  have  any  relation  or  dealings  whatsoever  with  labor,  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  the 
Secretary  will  notify  this  Department  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  any  omissions  reported 
to  us  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  first  compilation  of  the  Directory  is  necessarily 
somewhat  incomplete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  in  future  issues. 

Although  the  Directory  is  presented  by  cities  and  towns,  alphabetically  arranged,  the 
reader  is  directed  to  look  under  "In  General"  for  Associations  which  seem  general  in  their 
character  and  scope,  and  whose  title  was  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  classify  it  under  any 
particular  place.] 


BOiSTOHr. 

Boston  Breivers  Association.    Henry  V.  Huse,  Sec, 

26  Pemberton  Sq.    Tel.  Hay.  778. 
Boston   Builders   Exchange.    Lucien    C.    Creber, 

Sec,  24  Warren  St.,  Roxbury.    Tel.  Rox.  199. 
Boston  Labor  Bureau.      Charles  E.  Fouhy,  Sec, 

pro  tern.,  34  Merchants  Row.    Tel.  Main  4911. 
Boston    Metal     Trades    Association.    Edward    P. 

Robinson,  Sec,  70  Border  St.,  East  Boston. 
Boston  Tyiiothetce .    George  W.  Simonds,  Sec,  161 

Summer  St.    Tel.  Ox.  2038. 
Carriage    Manufacturers    Association.      William 

H.  Emond,   Sec,  131  Portland  St.    Tel.  Hay. 

2158. 
Clothiers  Association.    Silas  Peavy,  Sec,  38  Sum- 
mer St.    Tel.  Ox.  75. 
Electrical  Contractors  Association.    F.  L.  Barnes, 

Sec,  Sudbury  Bldg.    Tel.  Hay.  1000. 
Emplo}/ers  Association.    Albion  P.  Pease,  Sec,  88 

Broad  St.    Tel.  Main  6632. 
Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators    Association. 

Edward  B.   Cobb,    Sec,   111   Washington  St. 

Tel.  Hay.  1700. 
Mason   Builders   Association.    Parker   M.    Soule, 

Sec,  166  Devonshire  St.,  Room  41.    Tel.  Main 

3733. 
Master  Bakers  Association.    Victor  Friend,  Sec, 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Room  529.    Tel.  Main 

3.591-2. 
Master    Barbers    Association.     Julius   A.    Serra, 

Pres.,  53  State  St. 


Master  Builders  Association.  William  H.  Say- 
ward,  Sec,  166  Devonshire  St.    Tel.  Main  5211. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  Fred  Clarke,  Sec, 
166  Devonshire  St.    Tel.  Main  5211. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.  Alex- 
ander Peters,  Sec,  477  Tremont  St. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of 
South  Boston.  Frank  E.  Howard,  Sec-Treas., 
148  F  St.,  South  Boston.    Tel.  So.  Boston  164-3. 

Master  Sign  Makers  Association.  Morrill  F.  Place, 
Sec,  31  Cornhill.    Tel.  Hay.  739-2. 

Master  Teamsters  Association.  George  F.  Steb- 
bins,  Sec,  12  Pearl  St.,  Room  28.  Tel.  Main  1923. 

Merchant  Tailors  Exchange.  Samuel  H.  Spring, 
Sec,  338  Washington  St. 

Neio  England  Association  of  Boiler  Manufacturers. 
Arthur  H.  Folger,  Sec,  Tlie  Lockwood  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Boston.    Tel.  East  Boston  200. 

Paper  Hangers  Association.  F.  S.  McAllister, 
Sec,  31  Cornhill. 

Teaming  Contractors  Association.  H.  B.  Cook, 
Sec,  31  Hartford  St. 

BROCKTON. 

Brockton    Master    Builders    Association.     E.    T. 

Tremaine,  Sec,  24  E.  Elm  St.    Tel.  344-2. 
Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association.    T.  J. 

Evans,  Sec,  307-8  Home  Bank  Building.    Tel. 

103-3. 
The  Employing  Hairdressers  Association.    John  T. 

Conley,  Sec,  131  Montello  St. 
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CAMBRIDOE. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.  George  B. 
Gilbert,  Sec,  1  Florence  ri. 

CIIEIiSEA. 

Retail  Grocers  Association.  William  II.  Davis, 
Sec,  Gary  Sq. 

Clinton. 

Master  Builders  Association.    Robert  Maitland,  Sec. 

FAIil.   RIVER. 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.     Clarence  M. 

Hathaway,  Sec,  Pocassct  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Master  Bakers  Association.     Robert  Boyer,  Sec, 

1473  So.  Main. 

OliOUCESTER. 

Master  Builders  Association.    N.  Maddix,  Sec. 

HOr.YOKE. 

Master  Builders  Association.    F.  J.  Curley,  Sec, 

371  Main  St. 
Master  Painters  Association.    Thomas  E.  Begley, 

Sec,  255  Appleton  St.    Tel.  702-5. 
Master   Plumbers   Association.     Archibald   Cuth- 

bertson.  Sec,  235  High  St.    Tel.  541-4. 
Master  Team  Owners  Association.    J.  E.  Sheldon, 

Sec,  83  Main  St.    Tel.  420  and  421. 
Printers'  Board  of  Trade.    E.  E.  Warren,  Sec,  356 

High  St.    Tel."  731-2. 

Hyde  Park. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association. 
G.  W.  Morse,  Sec,  34  Fairmount  Ave.    Tel.  67-2. 

liAWRENCE. 

Master  Painters  Association.    Frank  L.  Kidd,  Sec, 

200  Broadway. 
Petail  Merchants  Association.    E.  C.  Stiegler,  Sec, 

195  Essex  St. 

lieominster. 

Horn  and  Celluloid  Manufacturers  Association.  B. 
W.  Doyle,  Sec,  Leominster. 

liOlVEIili. 

Loivell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.    W.  S. 

Southworth,  Sec,  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills. 

Tel.  1206  or  1207. 
Lowell  Master  Plumbers  Association.    R.  J.  Welch, 

Sec,  61  Middle  St. 
Master   Bakers  Association.    Harris  C.   Pearson, 

Sec,  19  Seventh  Ave.    Tel.  234-2. 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.     P. 

A.  Howard,  Sec,  4S7  Merrimack  St.    Tel.  949-12. 
Retail   Grocers  and  Butchers  Association.    P.   J. 

O'Brien,  Sec,  82  Pleasant  St. 
The  Builders  Exchange.    Herbert  R.  White,  Sec, 

14  Appleton  St.    Tel.  64-2. 

liYHTN. 

Lynn  Merchants  Association.  S.  T.  Patterson, 
Sec,  328  Union  St.    Tel.  558-3. 

Ly7in  Shoe  Mamifacturers  Association.  J.  Henry 
Watson,  Sec,  459  Union  St.    Tel.  1000. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  James  Window,  Sec, 
110  So.  Common  St. 

Master  Builders  Association.  Avard  J.  Vroom, 
Sec,  59  Exchange  St. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  Robert  P.  Mar- 
shall, Sec,  Marshall's  Wharf.    Tel.  453-2. 


Master  Plumbers  Association.    L.  E.  Gorham,  Sec, 

1.5S  Chestnut  St.    Tel.  1076-12. 
Master  Teamsters  Association.    George  W.  C.  Bliss, 

Sec,  73  Lynn  field  St.    Tel.  497-2. 
Restaurant  Employers  Protective  Association.    R. 

W.  Cotton,  Sec,  182  Munroe  St. 

lUAI^DEKT. 

Maiden  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  Association . 
W.  W.  Graves,  Sec,  177  Salem  St. 

mnrora. 

Master  Builders  Association.      E.  F.  Lynch,  Sec. 

9fEWT09r. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.  E.  Hough, 
Sec,  245  Washington  St.    Tel.  732-3. 

STORTH   ADAMS. 

Adams  and  I^'orth  Adams  Master  Plumbers  Associa- 
tion.   Hobart  C.  Tower,  Sec,  30  Eagle  St. 

PITT!>«FIEIiI>. 

Pittsfield  Liverymen's  Association.  W.  D.  B.  Mead, 
Sec,  328  North  St. 

SAIiEJH. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.  Lind- 
ley  V.  Shaw,  Sec,  5  Orne  Sq. 

SPRIBTOFIEIiD. 

Employers  Association.    George  A.  Denison,  Sec, 

Whitney  Building.    Tel.  2095-2. 
Master  Carpenters  Association.     L.  P.  Fletcher, 

Sec,  76  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Master  Expressmen' s  Association. 
Master   Masons   Association.    W.  T.  Gregg,  Sec, 

162  Eastern  Ave.    Tel.— Call  Board  of  Trade. 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.    W. 

H.  Strout,  Sec,  66  Bridge  St.    Tel.  440. 
Springfield  Laundries  Protective  Association.  Chas. 

L.  Brown,  Sec,  870  State  St.    Tel.  1626-1. 
Western  Massachusetts  Typothetce.    C.  D.  Barrett, 

Sec,  Box  53.    Tel.  1456-3. 

WORCESTER. 

Electrical  Contractors  Association.  H.  D.  Temple, 
Sec,  86  Mechanic  St. 

Granite  Manufacturers  Association.  Arthur  O. 
Knight,  Sec,  71  Shrewsbury  St.    Tel.  2535. 

Labor  Bureau  Secretaries  League.  Herman  S. 
Hastings,  Sec,  44  Front  St.    Tel.  1700. 

Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Master  Build- 
ers.   Henry  W.  Sweetser,  518  Main  St.    Tel.  744. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  Patrick  Egan,  Sec, 
55  Park  St. 

Merchant  Tailors  Exchange.  William  T.  Brown, 
Sec,  5  Pleasant  St. 

Retail  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  Association. 
C.  N.  Chapin,  Sec,  136  Elm  St.    Tel.  1264-2. 

Worcester  Furniture  and  Piano  Movers  Associa- 
tion.   J.  L.  Wilmot,  Sec,  41  Thomas  St. 

Worcester  Metal  Trades  Association.  Charles  F. 
Marble,  Sec,  72  Cambridge  St.    Tel.  1700. 

Worcester  Typothetce.    T.  J.  Hurley,  Sec,  38  Front. 

Worcester  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  Henry 
J.  Kettell,  Sec,  21  Bridge  St. 

In  Oeneral. 

Eastern  Middlesex    Master  Builders  Association. 

E.  H.  Thomas,  Sec,  24  Park  Ave.,  Maiden. 
Founders  Association  of  Worcester  County.  Alonzo 

W.  Whitcomb,  134  Gold  St.,  Worcester. 
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Massachusetts  Association  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Engineers  and  Contractors.  F.  M.  Boy- 
kin,  Sec,  518  Barristers  Hall,  Boston.  Tel.  Hay. 
1093. 

Massachusetts  lletail  Grocers  and  Provision  Deal- 
ers Association.  A.  C.  Dowse,  46  Clinton  St., 
Room  35,  Boston.    Tel.  Rich.  464. 

National  Association  of  Builders.  William  H. 
Sayward,  Sec.-Treas.,  166  Devonshire  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

N'ational  Association  of  the  Granite  Industries 
of  the  United  States.  William  S.  Alexan- 
der, Sec,  161  Summer  St.,  Boston.  Tel.  Ox. 
296. 

New  England  Brewers  Association.  Henry  V. 
Huse,  Sec,  26  Pemherton  Sq.,  Boston.  Tel. 
Hay.  778. 


New  England  Dry  Goods  Association.    C.  F.  Fea- 

senden,  299  Broadway,  So.  Boston. 
New  England  Foundrymen' s  Association.    Fred  F. 

Stocliwel],    205    Broadway,   Cambridge.     Tel. 

Cambridge  1370. 
Neio  England  Iron  league.    Harry  O.  Russ,  110 

State  St.,  Boston. 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 

of  Massachusetts.    William  E.Wall,  16'j  Union 

Sq.,  Somerville.    Tel.  Somerville  526-4. 
South  Shore  Master  Builders  Association.    George 

S.  Bailey,  Egypt,  Mass. 
Connecticut    Valley    Labor    Bureau.     Arthur    E. 

Corbin,  Sec,  332  Main  St.,  Springfield. 
Connecticut     Valley    Metal     Trades     Association. 

George  H.  Baush,  Sec,  Baush  Machine  Tool 

Co.,  Springfield. 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  — APRIL  AND   OCTOBER. 


In  Labor  Bulletin  No.  31  for  Ma}^  1904,  we  began  the  presentation 
of  average  retail  prices  for  certain  necessaries  of  life  in  17  cities.  The 
present  Bulletin  contains  comparisons  between  April  and  October,  1904, 
and  April  and  October,  1905.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the  average 
retail  prices,  in  each  of  the  cities  considered,  of  groceries,  provisions, 
etc.,  arranged  by  articles  and  by  cities.  The  proper  method  of  reading 
the  table  is  as  follows  : 

Under  "  Groceries  "  we  find  quotations  for  flour  used  for  bread  with 
comparisons  for  certain  cities;  in  Boston,  in  October,  1904,  the  average 
cost  for  a  bag  of  bread  flour  was  $0,961  ;  in  April,  1905,  it  was  $0,965  ; 
and  in  October,  1905,  $0,824.  In  Brockton,  in  October,  1904,  the 
average  retail  price  was  $1,021  ;  in  April,  1905,  it  had  decreased  to 
$0,972  ;  and  in  October,  1905,  it  decreased  to  $0,776.  Other  lines  and 
sections  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

GROCERIES. 


Flour,  bread.     [Bag.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April     October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,961 

$0,965 

$0,824 

Lowell, 

$0,962 

$0,909 

$0,778 

Brockton,  . 

_ 

1.021 

.972 

.776 

Lynn, 

_ 

.876 

.972 

.717 

Fall  River, 

., 

.959 

.90 

.76 

New  Bedford, 

.- 

.959 

.91 

.784 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.978 

.952 

.836 

Newburyport, 

_ 

.95 

.902 

.831 

Gloucester, 

- 

1.012 

.947 

.833 

Salem, 

_ 

.96 

.89 

.801 

Haverhill, 

.933 

.985 

.837 

Springfield, 

_ 

.94 

.942 

.866 

Holyoke,  . 

.95 

.892 

.823 

Woburu,    . 

_ 

.902 

.95 

.795 

Lawrence, 

- 

.938 

.886 

.787 

Worcester, 

- 

1.024 

.928 

.739 

AVERAGE   RETAIL   PRICES. 


Grockkies —  Continued. 


Flour,  bren«l.     [Harrel.] 


Average  Retail  Pbices 

CiTIKS. 

AvERAOB  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904            1 

1905 

1904           1 

1005 

1  April 

October 

April     October 

April 

October 

April     October 

Boston, 

$5,907 

$7.50 

$7,675 

$6,406 

Lynn, 

$5.75 

$7,144 

$6,894 

$6,007 

Brockton, . 

6.206 

7.925 

7.80 

6.203 

New  Bedford, 

6.75 

7.75 

7.159 

6.462 

Fall  River, 

6.75 

7.664 

7.00 

6.166 

Newburyport, 

6.25 

7.60 

7.375 

6.359 

Fitchburg, 

6.. '■.95 

7.535 

7.405 

6.515 

Salem, 

6.464 

7.663 

7.209 

6.00 

Gloucester, 

6.75 

7.79 

7.46 

6.246 

Springfield, 

6.50         7.357  1 

7.327 

6.531 

Haverhill, 

6.50 

7.00 

7.833 

6.534 

Taunton,   . 

6.50 

8.03     1 

7.70 

6.115 

Holyoke,  . 

6.50 

7.50 

7.195 

6.604 

Woburn,    . 

6.269 

7.00 

7.50 

6.483 

Lawrence, 

6.00 

7.45 

7.202 

6.412 

Worcester, 

6.50 

7.85 

7.163 

5.95 

Lowell, 

6.403 

7.00 

7.39 

6.479 

Floor,  pastry.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0.04 

$0,034 

$0,041 

$0,034 

Lvnn, 

_ 

$0,045 

$0,042 

$0.03 

Brockton, . 

- 

.033 

.04 

.03 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.04 

.04 

.037 

Fall  River, 

- 

.04 

.04 

.035 

Newburyport, 

_ 

.04 

- 

.028 

Fitchburg, 

.04 

.039 

.034 

.031 

Salem, 

_ 

.036 

- 

.039 

Gloucester, 

- 

.04 

_ 

.03 

Springfield, 

$0.04 

.04 

.041 

.037 

Haverhill, 

- 

.035 

.04 

.032 

Taunton,    . 

_ 

.034 

- 

.032 

Iloljoke,  . 

.037 

.04 

.04 

.036 

Woburn,    . 

.035 

.036 

- 

.033 

Lawrence, 

- 

.037 

.037 

.032 

Worcester, 

.04 

.04 

.039 

.03 

Lowell, 

.04 

.032 

.035 

.033 

Flonr,  pastry.     [Bag.] 

Boston, 

$0,812 

$0,905 

$0,708 

Lowell, 

_ 

$0,831 

$0,822 

$0,712 

Brockton, . 

_ 

.864 

.85 

.729 

Lynn, 

- 

.734 

.90 

.624 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.831 

.83 

.698 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.90 

.87 

.711 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.875 

.832 

.70 

Newburyport, 

- 

.845 

.822 

.736 

Gloucester, 

- 

.918 

.90 

.716 

Salem, 

- 

.844 

.834 

.646 

Haverhill, 

_ 

_ 

.861 

.731 

Springfield, 

_ 

.823 

.868 

.658 

Holyoke,  . 

_ 

.842 

.85 

.725 

Woburn,    . 

_ 

.803 

.85 

.743 

Lawrence, 

- 

.871 

.821 

.672 

Worcester, 

- 

.895 

.813 

.584 

Flonr,  bncbwlieat.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,047 

$0,038 

$0,048 

$0,047 

Lynn, 

$0,038 

$0,042 

$0.05 

$0,045 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.032 

.05 

.047 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.033 

.039 

.04 

Fitchburg, 

.046 

.057 

.047 

.04 

Newburyport, 

.049 

.051 

.042 

.04 

Gloucester, 

.057 

.06 

.05 

.048 

Salem, 

.036 

- 

.034 

.035 

Haverhill, 

.06 

_ 

.05 

.043 

Springfield, 

.032 

.05 

.046 

.('4 

Holyoke,   . 

.033 

.052 

.031 

.04 

Taunton,   . 

.045 

.038 

.041 

.047 

Lawrence, 

.048 

.035 

.044 

.04 

Woburn,   . 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.05 

Lowell, 

.03 

- 

.04 

.04 

Flonr,  entire  wlieat.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,041 

$0,042 

$0,043 

$0,045 

Lynn,  .... 

$0,036 

$0,045 

$0,045 

$0,047 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05 

.047 

.049 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.039 

Fall  River, 

.04 

.041 

.05 

.04 

Newburyport, 

.041 

.04 

.042 

.046 

Fitchburg, 

.048 

.048 

.044 

.04 

Salem, 

.039 

.044 

.04 

.036 

Gloucester, 

.047 

.05 

_ 

.044 

Springfield, 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.047 

Haverhill, 

.045 

.04 

.042 

.042 

Taunton,    . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Holyoke,   . 

.04 

.04 

.032 

.04 

Woburn,   . 

.034 

.042 

.045 

.041 

Lawrence, 

.044 

_ 

.04 

.04 

Worcester, 

.04 

.045 

.043 

.04 

Lowell, 

.034 

.05 

.045 

.04 

Flonr,  graliain.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,026 

$0.03 

$0,035 

$0,034 

Lynn, 

$0,032 

$0.03 

$0,026 

$0.03 

Brockton,  . 

.03 

.037 

.033 

.038 

New  Bedford, 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.03 

.034 

.045 

Newburyport, 

.036 

- 

.038 

.044 

Fitchburg, 

.04 

.035 

.032 

.05 

Salem, 

.031 

.039 

.034 

.03 

Gloucester, 

.04 

.045 

.035 

.035 

Springfield, 

.038 

.033 

.046 

.04 

Haverhill, 

.04 

.036 

.043 

.04 

Taunton,   . 

.04 

.03 

.035 

.04 

Holyoke,   . 

.036 

.035 

.031 

.044 

Woburn,    . 

.035 

.033 

.032 

.031 

Lawrence, 

.03 

.031 

.031 

.037 

Worcester, 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.03 

Lowell, 

.03 

.038 

.04 

.048 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Flour,  rye.     [Pound.] 


Average  Ketail  Pbices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904            1 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,027 

$0,029 

$0,035 

$0,033 

Lynn, 

$0,035 

$0,032 

$0.03 

$0.03 

Brockton, . 

.03 

.04 

.038 

.038 

New  Bedford, 

.04 

.037 

- 

.037 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.031 

- 

.04 

Newburyport, 

.034 

.043 

.039 

.04 

Fitchburg, 

.04 

.034 

.033 

.03 

Salem, 

.034 

.039 

.034 

.03 

Gloucester, 

.036 

.03 

.032 

.038 

Springfield, 

.031 

.032 

.04           .04 

Haverhill, 

.04 

- 

.042 

.035 

Taunton,   . 

.03 

.037 

.04 

.033 

Holyoke,   . 

.03 

.035 

.031 

.04 

Woburn,   . 

.03 

.04 

.032 

.031 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

.03 
.03 

.04 

.036 
.038 

.033 
.042 

Worcester, 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Mea.1,  corn.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,021 

$0,026 

$0,029 

$0,029 

Lynn, 

$0,023 

$0,025 

$0,025 

$0,025 

Brockton, . 

.03 

.033 

.03 

.029 

New  Bedford, 

.04 

.038 

.036 

.039 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.033 

.03 

.037 

Newbiiryport, 

.028 

.03 

.027 

.03 

Fitchburg, 

.032 

.03 

.028 

.025 

Salem, 

.03 

.029 

.029 

.03 

Grloucester, 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Springfield, 

.03 

.027 

.028 

.029 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.03 

.027 

.03 

Taunton,  . 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.034 

Holyoke,   . 

.031 

.03 

.025 

.035 

Woburn,    . 

.03 

.024 

,027 

.03 

Lawrence, 

.031 

.022 

.025 

.027 

Worcester, 

.03 

.03 

.025 

.025 

Lowell, 

.03 

.025 

.025 

.032 

91eal,  oat.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,041 

$0,039 

$0,038 

$0,037 

Lynn, 

$0,036 

$0,048 

$0,036 

$0,031 

Brockton, . 

.04 

.051 

.032 

.035 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.046 

.036 

.048 

Fall  River, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.038 

Newburyport, 

.042 

.05 

.033 

.034 

Fitchburg, 

.041 

.036 

.033 

.036 

Salem, 

.038 

.034 

.034 

.033 

Gloucester, 

.048 

.049 

.031 

.036 

Springfield, 

.045 

.034 

.036 

.044 

Haverhill,. 

.041 

.025 

.032 

.035 

Taunton,   . 

.04 

.054 

.041 

.036 

Holyoke,  . 

.044 

.045 

.036 

.048 

Woburn,   . 

.046 

.047 

.035 

.035 

Lawrence, 

.04 

.036 

.044 

.038 

Worcester, 

.04 

.052 

.025 

.04 

Lowell, 

.046 

.04 

.036 

.042 

nieal,  rye.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,033 

$0.03 

$0,035 

$0,032 

Lynn, 

$0,033 

$0,036 

$0.03 

$0.04 

Brockton, 

.03 

.04 

.029 

.03 

New  Bedford, 

.04 

.04 

.031 

.039 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.035 

.034 

.038 

Newburyport, 

.03 

.035 

.03 

.035 

Fitchburg, 

.033 

.03 

.029 

.032 

Salem, 

.032 

.03 

.034 

.03 

Gloucester, 

.04 

.04 

.037 

.032 

Springfield, 

.038 

.026 

.031 

.032 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.03 

.037 

.031 

Taunton,   . 

.05 

.04 

.031 

.034 

Holyoke,   . 

.03 

.032 

.03 

.04 

Woburn,   . 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.027 

Lawrence, 

.031 

.03 

.037 

.03 

Worcester, 

.03 

.032 

.026 

.03 

Lowell, 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.033 

Coffee,  blend.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.25 

$0,215 

$0.28 

$0,254 

New  Bedford, 

$0,326 

$0,248 

$0,265 

Fall  River, 

- 

.251 

.276 

.246 

Newburyport, 

- 

.237 

.308 

.264 

Gloucester, 

- 

.226 

.30 

.318 

Salem, 

- 

.193 

.23 

.256 

Haverhill, 

_ 

.25 

.252 

.293 

Springfield, 

- 

.236 

.308 

.25 

Lawrence, 

- 

- 

.236 

.208 

Taunton,    . 

- 

.356 

.328 

.249 

Lowell, 

.25 

.325 

.245 

.27 

Woburn,    . 

$0.25 

.223 

.275 

.26 

Lynn, 

- 

.167 

.212 

.21 

Worcester, 

- 

- 

.259 

.254 

Coffee,  Java.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,231 

$0,283 

$0,325 

$0,294 

New  Bedford, 

$0,325 

$0,324 

$0.32 

$0,376 

Fall  River, 

.297 

.278 

.35 

.25 

Newburyport, 

- 

- 

.285 

.258 

Fitchburg, 

.323 

.38 

.333 

.325 

Salem, 

.314 

.28 

.30 

.267 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.39 

.35 

.348 

Springfield, 

.313 

_ 

.302 

.35 

Lawrence, 

.35 

.323 

.325 

.297 

Taunton,   . 

.30 

.325 

.35 

.26 

Lowell, 

.325 

.35 

.266 

.321 

Worcester, 

.337 

.304 

.38 

.265 

Lynn, 

- 

.303 

.28 

.286 

AVERAGE   RETAIL   PRICES. 


Gkoceries  —  Continued. 

CofTee,  Mocha  and  Java.     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1004 

lOO.-i 

1904           1 

190.^ 

April 

October 

April     October 

April 

October 

April    1  October 

Boston, 

_ 

$0,282 

$0,308 

$0,294 

Lynn, .... 

$0,245 

$0,301 

$0.30 

$0.30 

Brockton,  . 

- 

.337 

.354 

.29 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

.334 

.333 

.37 

Fall  River, 

- 

.291 

.309 

.238 

Newburyport, 

.276 

.312 

.338 

.302 

Fitchburg, 

$0,275 

.345 

.327 

.323 

Salem, 

.20 

.284 

.275 

.292 

Gloucester, 

.323 

.372 

.344 

.263 

Springfield, 

.334 

.326 

.278 

.305 

Haverhill, . 

- 

.312 

.31 

.27 

Taunton,   . 

_ 

.334 

.327 

.268 

Holyoke,   . 

- 

.345 

.325 

.309 

Woburu,   . 

_ 

.312 

.30 

.284 

Lawrence, 

- 

.334 

.354 

.291 

Worcester, 

_ 

.325 

.353 

.265 

Lowell, 

~ 

.35 

.342 

.339 

Tea,  black.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.33 

$0,376 

$0,508 

$0,525 

Lynn,. 

$0.50 

$0,472 

$0,533 

$0,472 

Brockton,  . 

.384 

.603 

.561 

.537 

New  Bedford, 

.517 

.546 

,506 

.564 

Fall  River, 

.50 

.547 

.481 

.521 

Newburyport, 

.458 

.47 

.536 

.468 

Fitchburg, 

.541 

.549 

.518 

.555 

Salem, 

.425 

.389 

.493 

.539 

Gloucester, 

.50 

.54 

.482 

.516 

Springfield, 

.477 

.521 

.528 

.578 

Haverhill,. 

.542 

.575 

.503 

.43 

Taunton,   . 

.453 

.55 

.541 

.404 

Holyoke,   . 

.481 

.52 

.634 

.55 

Woburn,    . 

.51 

.508 

.593 

.542 

Lawrence, 

.535 

.511 

.426 

.455 

Worcester, 

.516 

.531 

.503 

.445 

Lowell, 

.535 

.618 

.558 

.481 

Tea,  grreen.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,334 

$0,371 

$0,499 

$0,464 

Lynn,  .... 

$0,458 

$0.47 

$0,516 

$0.50 

Brockton,  . 

.418 

.608 

.542 

.482 

New  Bedford, 

.519 

.545 

.379 

.472 

Fall  River, 

.50 

.55 

.437 

.38 

Newburyport, 

.451 

.469 

.414 

.436 

Fitchburg, 

.542 

.55 

,516 

.487 

Salem, 

.436 

.418 

.503 

.542 

Gloucester, 

.50 

.536 

.47 

.471 

Springfield, 

.501 

.50 

.475 

.527 

Haverhill, 

.545 

.565 

.495 

.487 

Tauutou,   . 

.453 

.55 

.50 

.478 

Holyoke,   . 

.489 

.525 

.577 

.558 

Woburn,    . 

.511 

.38 

_ 

.393 

Lawrence, 

.533 

.384 

.419 

.441 

Worcester, 

.531 

- 

.484 

.37 

Lowell, 

.533 

.58 

.542 

.312 

Tea,  mixed.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 
Brockton,  . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, . 
Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 


.364 

.372 

.53 

.547 

.50 

.545 

.494 

.534 


.413 

$0,511 

$0,504 

.603 

.60 

.50 

.549 

.25 

.388 

.542 

.554 

.522 

.536 

.494 

.484 

.50 

.452 

.50 

.524 

.27 

.55 

.48 

.515 

.432 

Lowell, 
Lynn, . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
Salem, 
Springfield, 
Taunton,   . 
Woburn,    . 


.     $0,535 

$0,637 

$0,406 

.468 

.467 

.518 

.50 

.52 

.381 

.444 

.444 

.517 

.421 

.409 

.50 

.505 

.465 

.297 

.45 

.575 

.511 

.553 

.381 

.625 

Sugar,  cat  loaf.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,099 

$0,064 

$0,079     $0 

072 

Lynn 

$0,061 

$0,07 

$0,077 

$0,069 

Brockton,  . 

.07 

.09 

.091 

08 

New  Bedford, 

.078 

.08 

.08 

.088 

Fall  River, 

.062 

.07 

.079 

091 

Newburyport, 

.07 

.075 

.08 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

.086 

08 

Salem, 

.061 

.069 

.075 

.07 

Gloucester, 

.081 

.08 

.093 

08 

Springfield, 

.065 

.071 

.084 

.081 

Haverhill, 

.071 

.073 

.08 

073 

Taunton,   . 

.07 

.09 

.083 

.083 

Holyoke,   . 

.084 

.095 

.072 

083 

Woburn,   . 

,08 

.073 

- 

.076 

Lawrence, 

.07 

.071 

.085 

075 

Worcester, 

.076 

.08 

.076 

.073 

Lowell, 

.076 

.08 

.083 

08 

Sagar,  grrannlated.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,051 

$0,055 

$0,066 

$0,051 

Lynn,.       .       . 

$0,051 

$0,056 

$0,065 

$0.05 

Brockton,  . 

.062 

.07 

.075 

.067 

New  Bedford, 

.061 

.06 

.07 

.059 

Fall  River, 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.063 

Newburyport, 

.05 

.057 

.064 

.057 

Fitchburg, 

.056 

.06 

.07 

.055 

Salem, 

.05 

.055 

.065 

.052 

Gloucester, 

.055 

.06 

.069 

.055 

Springfield, 

.051 

.056 

.067 

.069 

Haverhill, 

.055 

.056 

.071 

.053 

Taunton,    . 

.06 

.07 

.073 

.06 

Holyoke,  . 

.062 

.065 

.065 

.061 

Woburn,    . 

.051 

.058 

.068 

.052 

Lawrence, 

.055 

.06 

.066 

.057 

Worcester, 

.06 

.06 

.065 

.052 

Lowell, 

.05 

.06 

.065 

.06 

MASSACHUSETTS    LABOR    BULLETIN. 


Groceries  —  Continued. 

Stugrar,  poH-dered,     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Trices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,097 

$0,063 

$0,076 

$0,069 

Lynn, 

$0,064 

$0,066 

$0,076 

$0,065 

Brockton,  . 

.08 

.087 

.09 

.082 

New  Bedford, 

.078 

.08 

.08 

.081 

Fall  River, 

.061 

.08 

.08 

.10 

Newburyport, 

.07 

.077 

.08 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.08 

.08 

.085 

.08 

Salem, 

.062 

.07 

- 

.071 

G-loucester, 

.08 

.081 

.094 

.08 

Springfield, 

.064 

.072 

.089 

.081 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.066 

.085 

.07 

Taunton,   . 

.07 

.08 

.084 

.081 

Holyoke,   . 

.08 

.084 

.07 

.093 

Woburn,   . 

.08 

.077 

.077 

.077 

Lawrence, 

.068 

.068 

.084 

.082 

Worcester, 

.076 

.08 

.075 

.072 

Lowell, 

.08 

.08 

.086 

.098 

Sugar,  yellow.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,046 

$0.05 

$0,061 

$0,049 

Lynn, 

$0,045 

$0,057 

$0.06 

$0.05 

Brockton, . 

.05 

.062 

.076 

.056 

New  Bedford, 

.055 

.05 

.06 

.05 

Fall  River, 

.047 

.05 

.06 

.058 

Newburyport, 

.05 

.055 

.064 

.054 

Fitchburs;, 

.05 

.053 

.063 

.052 

Salem, 

.045 

.05 

.056 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.05 

.05 

.062 

.05 

Springfield, 

.045 

.05 

.06 

.056 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.057 

.06 

.048 

Taunton,   . 

.05 

.06 

.063 

.052 

Holyoke,  . 

.052 

.06 

.05 

.055 

Woburn,    . 

.045 

.056 

.06 

.057 

Lawrence, 

.052 

.057 

.06 

.049 

Worcester, 

.05 

.051 

.064 

.05 

molasses,  cooking.     [Gallon.] 


Boston. 

$0.32 

$0.25 

$0,438 

$0,408 

New  Bedford, 

$0.40 

$0.41 

$0.30 

$0,372 

Fall  River, 

.336 

.373 

.25 

.489 

Newburyport, 

.40 

.46 

.358 

.385 

Fitchburg, 

.40 

.466 

.40 

.358 

Salem, 

.399 

.394 

.335 

.35 

Haverhill, 

.49 

.571 

.367 

.35 

Taunton,    . 

.40 

.408 

- 

.334 

Lawreuce, 

.40 

.381 

.293 

.36 

Woburn,   . 

.376 

.35 

.45 

.364 

Lynn, 

.301 

.40 

.362 

.421 

llolasses,  New  Orleans.     [Gallon.] 


Boston, 

$0,433 

$0,434 

$0,527 

$0,529 

Lowell, 

$0,529 

$0.25 

$0.60 

$0,348 

Brockton,  . 

.612 

.589 

.634 

.583 

Lynn, 

.456 

.56 

.513 

.52 

Fall  River, 

.50 

.549 

.475 

.561 

New  Bedford, 

.584 

..546 

.483 

.554 

Fitchburg, 

.527 

.50 

.421 

.65 

Newburyport, 

.50 

.562 

.525 

.55 

Gloucester, 

.60 

.60 

.579 

.464 

Salem, 

.542 

.533 

.58 

.60 

Haverhill, 

.60 

.496 

,55 

.511 

Taunton,    . 

.614 

.511 

.55 

.554 

Lawreuce, 

.612 

.30 

.60 

.491 

Worcester, 

.566 

.53 

.49 

.434 

molasses,  Porto  Rico.     [Gallon.] 


Boston, 

$0,462 

$0,394 

$0,527 

$0,526 

Lynn, 

$0,409 

$0.51 

$0,489 

$0,502 

Brockton, 

.50 

.52 

,516 

.428 

New  Bedford, 

.50 

.515 

.50 

.46 

Fall  River, 

.50 

.458 

.412 

.433 

Newburyport, 

.50 

.45 

.468 

.49 

Fitchburg, 

.50 

.507 

.514 

.488 

Salem, 

.561 

.549 

.383 

.468 

Gloucester, 

.559 

.548 

.543 

.538 

Springfield, 

.476 

,515 

.485 

,441 

Haverhill, 

.60 

_ 

.535 

.494 

Taunton,    . 

.491 

.55 

.50 

.50 

Holyoke,   . 

.50 

.528 

.60 

.433 

Woburn,    . 

.472 

.498 

.525 

.498 

Lawrence, 

.493 

.45 

.467 

.325 

Worcester, 

.50 

.60 

.406 

.485 

Lowell, 

..58 

.55 

.471 

.342 

Syrup. 

[Gallon.] 

Boston, 

$0,486 

$0,411 

$0,466 

$0,465 

Lowell, 

$0,544 

_ 

$0.50 

$0.60 

Brockton, 

_ 

,512 

.50 

.42 

Lynn, 

.431 

$0,433 

.512 

.49 

Fall  River,        .       . 

.50 

,497 

.454 

.551 

New  Bedford, 

.65 

.466 

.441 

.582 

Fitchburg, 

.475 

.39 

.45 

.50 

Salem, 

.469 

.48 

.485 

.50 

Gloucester, 

.60 

.456 

,60 

.60 

Taunton,   . 

.50 

.50 

.487 

.60 

Lawrence, 

.50 

- 

.469 

.525 

Woburn,   , 

.50 

.416 

.60 

.50 

Tinegar,  cider.     [Gallon.] 


Boston, 

$0,221 

$0,227 

$0,229 

$0,231 

Lynn, 

$0,193 

$0,159 

$0,202 

$0,168 

Brockton, 

.20 

.254 

.218 

.182 

New  Bedford, 

.24 

.25 

.255 

,243 

Fall  River, 

.203 

.222 

.202 

.216 

Newburyport, 

.368 

.21 

,22 

,23 

Fitchburg, 

.209 

.20 

.235 

.22 

Salem, 

.262 

.238 

.237 

,222 

Gloucester, 

.204 

.193 

.20 

.20 

Springfield, 

,194 

.194 

.244 

.20 

Haverhill, 

.305 

.18 

.164 

.20 

Taunton,   . 

.293 

.25 

.203 

.2.56 

Holyoke,   . 

.20 

.20 

.243 

.208 

Woburn,   . 

,20 

.20 

.233 

.25 

Lawrence, 

.326 

.20 

.221 

.217 

Worcester, 

.203 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Lowell, 

.20 

.192 

.20 

.20 

AVERAGE    KETAIL    PRICES. 


Groceries  —  Continued. 


'I 

'liieKHi 

•,  «vlii(e  wine.     [Gallon.] 

AVKRAGE  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

AVEBAGE   KETAIL   I'RICES 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1004 

1005 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,162 

$0,232 

$0,241 

$0,234 

Lynn,        .      . 

$0,245 

$0,217 

$0.22 

$0.22 

Brockton, . 

.24 

.20 

.243 

.20 

New  Bedford, 

.264 

.20 

.218 

.235 

Fall  River, 

.169 

.19 

.15 

.201 

Newbnryport, 

_ 

.325 

..30 

.30 

Fitchburg, 

.222 

.216 

.264 

.206 

Salein, 

.216 

.237 

.23 

.25 

Gloucester, 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

Springfield,      . 

.20 

.20 

.245 

.24 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.256 

.15 

.20 

Taunton,    . 

.28 

.20 

.211 

.279 

Holyoke,  . 

.20 

.20 

.213 

.20 

Wobiirn,    . 

.20 

.186 

.25 

.25 

Lawrence, 

.16 

.20 

.183 

.179 

Worcester, 

.20 

_ 

.184 

.201 

Lowell, 

.192 

.186 

.20 

.151 

Butter,  cooking.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.20 

$0.20 

$0,228 

$0,227 

Lowell, 

$0,207 

$0.20 

$0,202 

Brockton, 

.216 

.22 

- 

.23 

Lynn, 

.208 

$0,185 

.258 

.22 

Fall  River, 

.215 

.237 

- 

.204 

New  Bedford, 

.237 

.22 

_ 

.209 

Haverhill,        .       . 

.245 

- 

- 

.20 

Springfield, 

.217 

.231 

.21 

.22 

Lawrence, 

.23 

~ 

~ 

.202 

Taunton,  . 

.23 

.22 

- 

.20 

Bnttei',  creamei-y.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,234 

$0,239 

$0,319 

$0.27 

Lynn, 

$0,247 

$0,238 

$0.30 

$0.26 

Brockton, 

.252 

.285 

.331 

.278 

New  Bedford, 

.312 

.274 

.328 

.275 

Fall  River, 

.25 

.273 

.303 

.289 

Newburyport, 

.262 

.256 

.307 

.262 

Fitchburg, 

.295 

.289 

.337 

.29 

Salem, 

.25 

.238 

.301 

.261 

Gloucester, 

.30 

.284 

.296 

.253 

Springfield, 

.303 

.282 

.331 

.276 

Haverhill, 

.28 

.28 

.315 

.24 

Taimton,    . 

.268 

.281 

.302 

.261 

Holyoke,  . 

.312 

.266 

.329 

.282 

Wobiiru,    . 

.29 

.258 

.318 

.262 

Lawrence, 

.294 

.277 

.311 

.246 

Worcester, 

.304 

.286 

.307 

.263 

Lowell, 

.299 

.28 

.321 

.295 

Batter,  dairy.     [Pound. 


Boston, 

$0,253 

$0,217 

$0,331 

$0.30 

New  Bedford, 

$0,339 

$0.26 

$0,266 

Brockton,  . 

.308 

.27 

- 

.24 

Salem, 

.265 

.19 

_ 

.26 

Fall  River, 

.304 

.269 

_ 

.27 

Taunton,   . 

.31 

.262 

_ 

.256 

Fitchburg, 

.293 

_ 

.265 

.275 

Woburn,    . 

.265 

.23 

_ 

.243 

Lawrence, 

.314 

.26 

.25 

.239 

Worcester, 

.284 

_ 

$0,264 

.235 

Lowell, 

.265 

.221 

.301 

.274 

Clieese,  fiew  Vorb.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.15 

$0,143 

$0,173 

$0,167 

Lynn, 

$0,156 

$0,142 

$0.16 

$0,175 

Brockton,  . 

.17 

.16 

.183 

.166 

New  Bedford, 

.181 

- 

.164 

.18 

Fall  River, 

_ 

_ 

.15 

.17 

Newburyport, 

.154 

.146 

.148 

.163 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.16 

.166 

.161 

Salem, 

.184 

.133 

.17 

.20 

Gloucester, 

.165 

.164 

.15 

.172 

Springfield, 

.15 

.146 

.16 

.16 

Haverhill, 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.153 

Taunton,   . 

.18 

.168 

.18 

.163 

Holyoke,   . 

_ 

.16 

.169 

.174 

Woburn,   . 

.15 

_ 

.15 

.167 

Lawrence, 

.165 

_ 

.158 

.144 

NVorcester, 

_ 

.16 

.16 

.16 

Lowell, 

- 

.154 

- 

.174 

Cheese,  sage.     [Pound. 


Brockton,  . 

$0,182 

$0,182 

$0.20 

$0.18 

Lynn, 

_ 

$0.17 

$0,177 

$0.18 

Fall  River,        .       . 

.184 

.18 

.18 

.193 

New  Bedford, 

$0.18 

.18 

- 

.208 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.18 

.18 

.18 

Newburyport, 

- 

.16 

.162 

.164 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.16 

.16 

.16 

Salem, 

- 

.16 

.18 

.178 

Haverhill, 

.17 

.15 

- 

.17 

Springfield, 

_ 

.16 

_ 

.18 

Lawrence, 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.165 

Taunton,   . 

.18 

.18 

- 

.194 

Lowell, 

- 

.18 

- 

.20 

Woburn,   . 

- 

.16 

.17 

.16 

Eggs,  Eastern.     [Dozen.] 

Boston, 

$0,205 

$0,254 

$0.24 

$0.30 

New  Bedford, 

$0.22 

$0.28 

. 

$0,353 

Fall  River, 

.22 

.285 

_ 

.333 

Newburvport, 

'       .24 

.26 

$0.21 

.25 

Fitchburg, 

.256 

.30 

_ 

.35 

Salem, 

1       .22 

- 

.25 

.274 

Gloucester, 

.22 

.289 

.238 

.35 

Spriusfield, 

1       .25 

.30 

.231 

.30 

Haverhill, 

.246 

.304 

.24 

.25 

Taunton,    . 

1       .223 

.28 

- 

.322 

Lawrence, 

.233 

_ 

_ 

.275 

Woburn,    . 

.235 

.253 

- 

.256 

Lowell, 

.24 

.364 

.23 

.348 

Worcester, 

[       .252 

.368 

_ 

.23 

Lynn, 

.204 

.265 

.22 

.35 

304 


MASSACHUSETTS   LABOR   BULLETIN. 


Groceries  —  Continued. 

Eggs,  near  by.     [Dozen.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Kbtail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904           1 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 
Brockton, . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

$0,236 
.256 
.263 
.25 
.246 
.26 

.262 
.25 

$0,295 
.40 
.39 
.37 
.382 

.36 

.375 

.38 

$0,275 
.28 
.255 
.273 
.25 
.25 
.272 
.255 
.25 

$0,367 
.407 
.40 
.36 
.291 
.344 
.40 
.359 
.41 

Lynn,         .       . 
New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
Salem, 

Springfield,      .       . 
Taunton,   . 
"Woburn,   . 
Worcester, 

$0.26 
.257 
.242 
.254 
.25 
.263 

.255 

$0.42 
.40 
.345 
.373 
.35 
.40 
.367 
.401 

$0.25 
.228 
.233 
.289 
.257 
.25 
.285 
.27 

$0.48 
.388 
.338 
.363 
.351 
.385 
.338 
.40 

Eggs 

,  fVestern.     [Dozen.] 

Boston, 

$0.20 

$0,256 

$0,225 

$0,272 

Lynn, 

$0,183 

_ 

$0.19 

$0.28 

Brockton,  . 

.20 

- 

.22 

.284 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

- 

- 

.28 

Fall  River, 

.204 

_ 

- 

.268 

Newburyport, 

.218 

- 

.177 

.249 

Fitchburg, 

.22 

_ 

.242 

.294 

Salem, 

.206 

$0.24 

.206 

.23 

Gloucester, 

.20 

_ 

.215 

.242 

Springfield, 

.218 

.30 

.22 

.252 

Haverhill, 

.22 

.28 

.22 

.26 

Taunton,   . 

.203 

- 

.22 

.289 

Holyoke,   . 

.22 

.21 

.232 

.231 

Woburn,   . 

.205 

.291 

.238 

.282 

Lawrence, 

.206 

.244 

.199 

.206 

Worcester, 

.22 

.28 

.22 

.276 

Lowell, 

.20 

.25 

.21 

.26 

Beans,  medium.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0,085 

$0,085 

$0,087 

$0,091 

Lynn, 

$0,072 

$0,084 

$0.08 

$0.08 

Fall  River, 

.088 

.09 

.08 

.093 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

.103 

.087 

.085 

Gloucester, 

.08 

_ 

.076 

.074 

Newburyport, 

.09 

.08 

.074 

.086 

Haverhill, 

.094 

. 

.08 

.082 

Salem, 

- 

.078 

.08 

.075 

Lawrence, 

.09 

_ 

.082 

.094 

Taunton,  . 

.097 

.10 

- 

.086 

Lowell, 

~ 

~ 

~ 

.092 

Woburn,   . 

~ 

~ 

~ 

.08 

Beans,  pea.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0,091 

$0,077 

$0,097 

$0,096 

Lynn, 

$0,089 

$0,079 

$0,076 

$0.08 

Brockton, . 

.092 

.115 

.096 

.092 

New  Bedford,. 

108 

.111 

.092 

.092 

Fall  River, 

.103 

.107 

.093 

.087 

Newburyport, 

088 

.088 

.09 

.084 

Fitchburg, 

.102 

.097 

.088 

.083 

Salem, 

099 

.082 

.091 

.09 

Gloucester, 

.096 

.093 

.091 

.084 

Springfield, 

09 

.09 

.081 

.091 

.098 

.08 

.106 

.111 

Taunton,  . 

104 

.111 

.084 

.09 

.094 

.10 

.095 

.10 

Woburn,   . 

095 

.097 

.093 

.09 

Lawrence, 

.107 

.082 

.079 

.087 

Worcester, 

091 

.102 

.075 

.087 

Lowell, 

.089 

.093 

.083 

.098 

Beans,  red  Uidney.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0,128     $0 

105 

$0,133 

$0,123 

Lynn,. 

$0,116 

$0,122 

$0,118 

$0.12 

.117 

144 

.122 

.12 

New  Bedford, 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.131 

Fall  River, 

.119 

12 

.129 

.122 

Newburyport, 

.116 

.12 

.114 

.115 

.12 

12 

.115 

.12 

Salem, 

.13 

.129 

.12 

.12 

Gloucester, 

.135 

123 

.11 

.118 

Springfield, 

.12 

.11 

.121 

.12 

.12 

125 

.123 

.116 

Taunton,    . 

.117 

.147 

.128 

.12 

.113 

12 

.131 

.138 

Woburn,    . 

.12 

.125 

.12 

.117 

Lawrence, 

.12 

115 

.116 

.121 

Worcester, 

.12 

.122 

.10 

.132 

Lowell, 

.116 

12 

.12 

.12 

Beans,  yellow  eye.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0,113 

$0.10 

$0,119 

$0,113 

Lynn,  .      .       .       . 

$0.11 

$0,116 

$0.10 

$0.10 

.117 

.133 

.118 

0.101 

New  Bedford, 

.14 

.12 

.102 

.126 

Fall  River, 

.114 

.12 

.12 

.122 

Newburyport, 

.105 

.11 

.102 

.096 

.126 

.124 

.12 

.12 

Salem, 

.121 

.115 

.10 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.105 

Springfield, 

.12 

.109 

.123 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.117 

.108 

Taunton,   . 

.117 

.14 

.108 

.107 

.12 

.12 

.126 

.138 

Woburn,   . 

.12 

.12 

.108 

.106 

Lawrence, 

.118 

.115 

.109 

.106 

Worcester, 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.107 

Lowell, 

.116 

.12 

.115 

.12 
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Groceuiks  —  Continued. 

I'ense,  dried.     [Quart.] 


AvEBAGE  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Ketail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

190.5 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,079 

$0,069 

$0,089 

$0,089 

Lynn 

$0,077 

$0,066 

$0,075 

$0,072 

Brockton, 

.08 

.10 

.086 

.10 

New  Bedford, 

.08 

.075 

.074 

.108 

Fall  lliver, 

.081 

.08 

.077 

.081 

Newburyport, 

.07 

.08 

.072 

.072 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.071 

.075 

.073 

Salem,        .       .       . 

.08 

.08 

.066 

.072 

Gloucester, 

.078 

.091 

.075 

.08 

Springfield, 

.08 

.084 

.072 

.093 

Havcihill, 

.08 

.08 

.086 

.086 

Taunton,   . 

.08 

.10 

.087 

.076 

Holyoke,   . 

.08 

.08 

.088 

.086 

Woburn,    . 

.084 

.088 

.07 

.07 

Lawrence, 

.082 

.064 

.078 

.078 

Worcester, 

.08 

.068 

.07 

.07 

Lowell, 

.086 

.089 

.087 

.081 

Pease,  spilt.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 
Brockton, . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,   . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 


.095 

.10 

.078 

.085 
.08 


$0,072 
.118 
.08 
.091 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.068 
.133 


$0,092 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.091 
.10 
.074 
.079 
.10 


$0.09 
.10 
.076 
.102 
.094 
.096 
.10 
.082 
.087 


Lynn, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,    . 

Woburn,   . 

Worcester, 


.084 

.055 

.082 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.097 

.10 


$0,093 

08 

10 

086 

088 

12 

091 


Rice,  good.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

Brockton, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke,   . 

Lawrence, 

Lowell, 


$0,063 
.087 
.08 
.07 
.072 


.082 
.067 


$0,064 
.074 
.076 
.064 
.07 
.09 
.05 
.076 
.076 


.073 

.075 

.07 

.052 

.062 

.068 

.073 

.07 

.065 


$0,065 
.05 
.065 
.065 
.076 
.071 
.06 
.083 
.086 


Lynn, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,   . 

Woburn,    . 

Worcester, 


$0,057 
.08 
.07 
.057 
.073 
.07 
.068 
.064 


$0,055 
.073 
.08 
.052 
.06 
.074 
.077 
.083 


$0,064 
.048 
.066 
.064 
.072 
.057 
.075 
.043 


Rice,  liead.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 
Brockton,  . 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,   . 
Lawrence, 
Lynn,  . 


$0,077 
.105 
.10 
.089 
.10 
.10 
.097 
.077 


$0,062 
.10 
.084 
.094 

.09 
.086 


$0,091 
.083 
.089 
.087 
.09 
.077 
.10 
.078 


New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,    . 

Woburn,    . 

Worcester, 


$0.10 
.087 
.08 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.10 


.10 

.085 

.085 

.086 

.10 


$0,074 
.096 
.084 
.055 
.085 

.071 


Tapioca,  flake.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,047 

$0,049 

$0.0.56 

$0,055 

Lynn, 

$0,051 

$0,056 

$0,053 

$0,051 

Brockton,  . 

.07 

.076 

.072 

.08 

New  Bedford, 

.06 

.05 

.065 

.075 

Fall  River,       .       . 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.088 

Newburyport, 

.08 

.08 

.068 

.074 

Fitchburg, 

.061 

- 

.08 

.08 

Salem, 

.054 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.07 

.073 

.052 

.06 

Taunton,  . 

.066 

.072 

_ 

.062 

Haverhill, 

.079 

.06 

.05 

.08 

Woburn,   . 

.05 

_ 

.05 

Lawrence, 

.065 

- 

.058 

.07 

Worcester, 

.05 

- 

.052 

.07 

Tapioca,  pearl.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,043 

$0,043 

$0,058 

$0.06 

Lynn, 

$0.06 

$0,046 

$0,044 

$0,046 

Brockton,  . 

.05 

.08 

.061 

.07 

New  Bedford, 

.08 

.067 

.058 

.066 

Fall  River, 

.05 

.05 

.061 

.066 

Newburyport, 

.062 

.074 

.068 

.075 

Fitchburg, 

.077 

.08 

.059 

.055 

Salem, 

.05 

.05 

.045 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.07 

.072 

.06 

.066 

Springfield, 

.065 

.065 

.056 

.064 

Haverhill, 

.085 

.06 

.065 

.08 

Taunton,    . 

.06 

.08 

.065 

.058 

Holvoke,  . 

.08 

.087 

.061 

.084 

Woburn,    . 

.063 

.056 

.065 

.05 

Lawrence, 

.082 

.053 

.061 

.053 

Worcester, 

.051 

.08 

.049 

.059 

Lowell, 

.05 

.07 

.057 

.085 
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Groceries  —  Continued. 

Saeo.     [Pound.] 


AVEKAGB  RBTAIL  PRICES 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,065 

$0,052 

$0,075 

$0,075 

Lynn, 

$0,078 

$0.06 

$0,065 

$0.07 

Brockton,  . 

.09 

.077 

.073 

.07 

New  Bedford, 

.06 

.05 

.065 

.088 

Fall  River, 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.076 

Newburyport, 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Fitchburg, 

.076 

.073 

.08 

.08 

Salem, 

.073 

.051 

.05 

.0.55 

Gloucester, 

.09 

.081 

- 

.08 

Springfield, 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.081 

Holyoke,    . 

.08 

- 

.075 

.08 

Taunton,    . 

.087 

.077 

.08 

.095 

Lawrence, 

.085 

.06 

.075 

.07 

Woburn,   . 

.071 

.085 

.09 

Lowell, 

.074 

.08 

.053 

.096 

Worcester, 

.07 

- 

.067 

.056 

Bread  Soda.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.03 

$0,052 

$0,072 

$0.08 

Lynn, 

$0,048 

$0,041 

$0,074 

$0,045 

Brockton,  . 

.072 

.08 

.077 

.07 

New  Bedford, 

.09 

.076 

.07 

.09 

Fall  River, 

.06 

.08 

- 

.08 

Newburypoit, 

.06 

.083 

.07 

.055 

Fitchburg, 

.052 

.057 

.052 

.05 

Salem, 

.054 

.04 

.04 

.054 

■Gloucester, 

.096 

.09 

.059 

.08 

Springfield, 

.053 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.07 

.078 

.075 

Taunton,   . 

.08 

.072 

_ 

.08 

Holyoke,   . 

.072 

.092 

.086 

.10 

Woburn,    . 

.05 

.062 

.06 

.052 

Lawrence, 

.061 

.072 

.064 

.064 

Worcester, 

.05 

.09 

.042 

.076 

Lowell, 

.05 

.055 

.063 

.081 

Saleratun.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,055 

$0,066      $0 

074 

$0,078 

Lynn, 

$0,048 

$0,042 

$0,066 

$0,047 

Brockton, . 

.072 

.07 

09 

.08 

New  Bedford, 

09 

.08 

.074 

.089 

Fall  River, 

.077 

.08 

08 

.086 

Newburyport, 

061 

.082 

.04 

.057 

Fitchburg, 

.07 

.057 

08 

.083 

Salem, 

084 

.079 

.08 

.041 

Gloucester, 

.094 

.09 

05 

.10 

Springfield, 

08 

.08 

.075 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.072 

- 

07 

.076 

Taunton,    . 

08 

.076 

.08 

.093 

Holyoke,   . 

.08 

.092 

085 

.10 

Woburn,   . 

074 

.08 

.07 

.051 

Lowell, 

.078 

.06 

08 

.082 

Worcester, 

08 

.09 

.06 

.071 

Starcb. 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0 .052 

$0,051 

$0,063 

$0,062 

Lynn, 

$0,055 

$0,051 

$0.0.56 

$0,044 

Brockton,  . 

.068 

.063 

.07 

.07 

New  Bedford, 

.06 

.076 

.061 

.077 

Fall  River, 

.06 

.06 

.062 

.061 

Newburyport, 

.071 

.077 

.072 

.064 

Fitchburg, 

.053 

.068 

.063 

.065 

Salem, 

.052 

.05 

.0.58 

.06 

Gloucester, 

.073 

.069 

.06 

.072 

Springfield, 

.0.51 

.055 

.05 

.054 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.064 

.0.56 

.054 

Taimton,   . 

.06 

.07 

.067 

.051 

Holyoke,   . 

.059 

.058 

.068 

.066 

Woburn,    . 

.046 

.055 

.088 

.057 

Lawrence, 

.089 

.062 

.07 

.062 

Worcester, 

.044 

.06 

.052 

.05 

Lowell, 

.046 

.07 

.059 

.07 

Soap,  laundry.     [Cake.] 


Boston, 

$0,042 

$0,045 

$0,049 

$0,049 

Lynn, 

$0,049 

$0.05 

$0,043 

$0.05 

Brockton, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

New  Bedford, 

.0.51 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Fall  River, 

.045 

.05 

.045 

.048 

Newburyport, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.046 

Fitchburg, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05' 

Salem, 

.0.58 

.043 

.049 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Springfield, 

.05 

.041 

.045 

.05 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.048 

.05 

.05 

Taunton,   . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.041 

Holyoke,   . 

.05 

.05 

.042 

.05 

Woburn,    . 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

Lawrence, 

.046 

.05 

.048 

.049 

Worcester, 

.05 

.045 

.05 

.05 

Lowell, 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.048 

Kerosene 

Oil.     [Gallon.] 

Boston, 

$0,144 

$0,137 

$0,133 

$0,131 

Lynn, 

$0.15 

$0,146 

$0.15 

$0,133 

Brockton, 

.1.57 

.14 

.14 

.14 

New  Bedford, 

.164 

.16 

.153 

.145 

Fall  River, 

.16 

.16 

.1.56 

.14 

Newburyport, 

.147 

.143 

.137 

.136 

Fitchburg, 

.13 

.14 

.125 

.13 

Salem, 

.15 

.13 

_ 

.12 

Gloucester, 

.143 

.14 

.134 

.13 

Springfield, 

.12 

.117 

.111 

.109 

Haverhill, 

.15 

.15 

.1.33 

.14 

Tauiitou,   . 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.14 

Holyoke,   . 

.123 

.112 

.096 

.105 

Woburn,    . 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.124 

Lawrence, 

.155 

.147 

.133 

.13 

Worcester, 

.124 

.10 

.105 

.115 

Lowell, 

.137 

.15 

.138 

.14 
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Groceriks  —  Concluded. 

I'lokloH,  ciicuiiibei'.     [(^imrt. 


Average  Retail  Prices 

CiTIKS. 

AvKRAOK  Retail  Pricks 

Cities. 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,111 

$0.16 

$0,104 

$0,164 

Lynn 

$0.15 

$0,115 

$0,118 

$0,133 

Brockton, . 

.127 

.233 

.129 

.106 

New  Bedford, . 

.146 

.096 

.128 

.16 

Ka)l  River, 

.183 

.23 

.126 

.145 

Newburyport, 

.134 

.137 

.112 

.127 

Fitchburg, 

.11 

.1U5 

.136 

.101 

Salem, 

.165 

.187 

.181 

.128 

Gloucester, 

.142 

.118 

.114 

.121 

8prinf?field, 

.104 

.103 

.094 

.118 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.141 

.lO.-J 

.112 

'I'aiinton,    . 

.126 

.20 

.13 

.165 

llolyoke,   . 

.127 

.111 

.10 

.104 

Woburn,    . 

.106 

.178 

.16 

.105 

Lawrence, 

.126 

.106 

.093 

.105 

Worcester, 

.10 

.10 

.106 

.115 

Lowell, 

.11 

.10 

.105 

.10 

Plchles,  mixed.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0.13 

$0,217 

$0,162 

$0,175 

Lowell, 

$0.12 

$0.10 

$0,112 

$0,162 

Brockton,  . 

.20 

- 

.166 

.15 

i^ynn, 

- 

.12 

.15 

.164 

Fall  River, 

.20 

- 

.172 

.156 

New  I?edford,  . 

.192 

.20 

.14 

.202 

Fitchburg, 

.14 

.139 

.10 

.15 

Newburyport, 

.15 

.1«1 

.15 

.15 

Gloucester, 

.25 

.162 

.173 

.179 

Salem, 

.20 

.194 

.194 

.182 

Haverhill, 

.14 

.148 

.12 

.137 

Springfield, 

.122 

.126 

.155 

.19 

Holyoke,   . 

.19 

.142 

.10 

.20 

Taunton,   . 

.13 

_ 

.162 

.158 

Lawrence, 

.14 

.121 

.112 

.145 

Worcester, 

.12 

.20 

.113 

.128 

PEO  VISIONS. 


Beef,  corned.    Brisket.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,104 

$0,115 

$0,124 

$0,118 

Lynn, 

$0,113 

$0,121 

$0.11 

$0,112 

Brockton,  . 

.12 

.14 

.113 

.108 

New  Bedford, . 

.115 

.128 

.10 

.077 

Fall  River, 

.125 

.127 

.053 

.077 

Newburyport, 

.093 

.12 

.095 

.121 

Fitchburg, 

.095 

.112 

.08 

.093 

Salem, 

.121 

.124 

.12 

.12 

Gloucester, 

.129 

.132 

.128 

.096 

Springfield, 

.06 

.071 

.051 

.066 

Haverhill, 

.109 

.11 

.10 

.106 

Taunton,   . 

.08 

.122 

.068 

.119 

Holyoke,   . 

.068 

.10 

.05 

.083 

Woburn,    . 

.118 

.123 

.102 

.118 

Lawrence, 

.125 

.10 

.08 

.10 

Worcester, 

.078 

.12 

.108 

.101 

Lowell, 

.105 

.115 

.083 

.106 

Beef,  corned. 

Fl»nk.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,059 

$0,058 

$0,054 

$0,052 

Lynn, 

$0,052 

$0,051      $0 

048 

$0.05 

Brockton,  . 

.052 

.056 

.05 

.044 

New  Bedford, . 

.05 

.043 

05 

.042 

Fall  River, 

.04 

.049 

.05 

.05 

Newburyport, 

.051 

.072 

066 

.068 

Fitchburg, 

.057 

.053 

.056 

.053 

Salem, 

.055 

.045 

06 

.067 

Gloucester, 

.063 

.071 

.069 

.061 

Springfield, 

.07 

.073 

075 

.071 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.08 

.054 

.06 

Taunton,    . 

.08 

.061 

054 

.058 

Holyoke,    . 

.052 

.05 

.064 

.051 

Woburn,    . 

.085 

.078 

057 

.075 

Lawrence, 

.064 

_ 

.066 

.073 

Worcester, 

.06 

.06 

04 

.046 

Lowell, 

.056 

.056 

.063 

.071 

Beef, 

corned 

.     Rib 

(tbick  end). 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,099 

$0,098 

$0,101 

$0,102 

Lynn, 

$0,104 

$0,101 

$0,091 

$0,098 

Brockton,  . 

.12 

.125 

.10 

.094 

New  Bedford, 

.12 

.121 

.109 

.094 

Fall  River, 

.12 

.128 

.101 

.097 

Newburyport, 

.107 

.116 

.11 

.115 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.096 

.107 

.113 

Salem, 

.113 

.092 

.093 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.12 

.109 

.113 

.13 

Springfield, 

.138 

.109 

.093 

.115 

Haverhill, 

.101 

.10 

.10 

.105 

Taunton,   . 

.137 

.137 

.104 

.135 

Holyoke,   . 

.088 

.05 

.074 

.077 

Woburn,   . 

.115 

.111 

.095 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.12 

.13 

.08 

.094 

Worcester, 

.13 

.125 

.099 

.085 

Lowell, 

.082 

.105 

.095 

.101 

Beef,  corned.    Slionlder.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.08 

$0,106 

$0,092 

Lowell, 

$0,064 

$0.08 

$0,084 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.086 

_ 

.076 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.095 

.07 

.083 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

_ 

.09 

.10 

Newburyport, 

- 

- 

.076 

.093 

Gloucester, 

_ 

_ 

.096 

.106 

Salem, 

- 

.101 

.09 

.083 

Haverhill, 

_ 

.11 

.097 

.089 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.071 

.10 

.114 

Holyoke,   . 

_ 

.105 

.084 

.10 

Woburn,    . 

- 

- 

.082 

.09 

Lawrence, 

- 

.10 

.098 

.096 
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Provisions  —  Continued. 

Beef,  roast.     Rib.     [Pound.] 


AVERAGE  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April     October 

Boston, 

$0,174 

$0,147 

$0,146 

$0,134 

'■  Lynn, 

$0.14 

$0,156 

$0,132 

$0,138 

Brockton, 

.202 

.174 

.131 

.15 

New  Bedford, 

.148 

.148 

.132 

.149 

Fall  Kiver, 

.196 

.13 

.162 

.126 

Newbury  port. 

.148 

.141 

.15 

.145 

Fitchbuig, 

.172 

.145 

.156 

.13 

Salem, 

.171 

.154 

.155 

.175 

Gloucester, 

.159 

.15 

.163 

.174 

Springfield, 

.196 

.159 

.194 

.182 

Haverhill, 

.15 

.15 

.142 

.154 

Taunton,    . 

.20 

.182 

.138 

.175 

Holyoke,   . 

.155 

.168 

.167 

.147 

Woburn,    . 

.195 

.162 

.152 

.153 

Lawrence, 

.15 

.16 

.125 

.133 

Worcester, 

.20 

.157 

.099 

.118 

Lowell, 

.138 

.168 

.15 

.13 

Beef,  roast.     Rib  roll.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,154 

$0,132 

$0,134 

$0.12 

1  Lynn, 

$0,133 

$0,133 

$0,137 

$0,144 

Brockton,  . 

.20 

.114 

.103 

.12 

j  New  l?edford. 

.13 

.10 

_ 

.125 

Fall  River, 

.14 

.115 

.139 

.128 

Newburyport, 

.133 

.125 

- 

.11 

Fitchburg, 

.123 

- 

.15 

.16 

Salem, 

.14 

.126 

.116 

.123 

Holyoke,    . 

.102 

.20 

.146 

.163 

1  Springfield, 

_ 

_ 

.142 

.16 

Lawrence, 

.14 

_ 

.133 

.128 

1  Taunton,   . 

.206 

.115  1 

.116 

.178 

Lowell, 

.102 

~ 

.08 

.117 

Woburn,    . 

- 

.115 

.12 

.116 

Beef,  roast.     Rump  (bacli).     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,217 

$0,157 

$0.17 

$0,179 

New  Bedford, 

$0,237 

$0,209 

$0.07 

$0,184 

Fall  River, 

.14 

.185 

- 

.192 

Newburyport, 

.18 

- 

.2,38 

.227 

Gloucester, 

.178 

.17 

.17 

.18 

Salem, 

.211 

.268 

.215 

.251 

Haverhill, 

.15 

- 

.177 

.148 

Springfield, 

_ 

.1.32 

.152 

.16 

Holyoke,  . 

- 

- 

.138 

.165 

Taunton,   . 

.233 

.186 

- 

.18 

Lawrence, 

.16 

- 

.21 

.181 

Woburn,    . 

_ 

.291 

.125 

.176 

Lynn, 

.151 

.12 

.169 

.16 

Beef,  roast.    Rump  (face).     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,163 

$0.16 

$0.16 

$0,162 

Lowell, 

$0,126 

$0,228 

$0,152 

Brockton, . 

.20 

.254 

.16 

.18 

Lvnn, 

.159 

.149 

$0,146 

.157 

Fall  River, 

.151 

.221 

- 

.191 

New  Bedford, 

.151 

.257 

.12 

.18 

Fitchburg, 

.192 

.18 

.195 

.16 

Newburyport, 

.19 

.199 

.204 

.221 

Gloucester, 

.182 

.185 

.178 

.175 

Salem, 

.186 

.20 

.19 

.212 

Haverhill, 

.18 

.18 

.156 

.15 

Taunton,    . 

.16 

.242 

.15 

.18 

Holyoke,    . 

.203 

_ 

_ 

.16 

Woburn,    . 

.243 

.182 

.165 

.172 

Lawrence, 

.16 

- 

.20 

.175 

Beef,  roast.     Shoulder.     [Found.] 


Boston, 

$0,133 

$0,119 

$0,117 

Lowell, 

$0,125 

$0.13 

Fall  River, 

- 

.10 

- 

.093 

Lynn, 

- 

$0,091 

.093 

.116 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.10 

.10 

.101 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

.108 

.075 

.091 

Gloucester, 

- 

.12 

.10 

.135 

Newburyport, 

- 

.146 

.129 

.12 

Haverhill, 

- 

- 

.101 

.093 

Salem, 

- 

.136 

.108 

.105 

Holyoke,   . 

- 

.095 

.119 

.10 

Springfield, 

- 

- 

.118 

.11 

Lawrence, 

~ 

~ 

.123 

.128 

Taunton,   . 

- 

~ 

.11 

.143 

Beef,  roast.    Sirloiu.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,218 

$0,214 

$0,203 

$0,192 

Lynn, 

$0,184 

$0,207 

$0.21 

$0,219 

Brockton, . 

.246 

.246 

.155 

.184 

New  Bedford, 

.234 

.268 

.187 

.25 

Fall  River, 

.213 

.216 

.20 

.222 

Newburyport, 

.20 

.185 

.242 

.208 

Fitchburg, 

.194 

.197 

.22 

.20 

Salem, 

.206 

.234 

.20 

.226 

Gloucester, 

.227 

.25 

.238 

.2.38 

Springfield, 

.22 

.246 

.242 

.226 

Haverhill, 

.186 

.26 

.195 

.189 

Taunton,   . 

.249 

.26 

.205 

.235 

Holyoke,   . 

.21 

.20 

.224 

.231 

Woburn,    . 

.245 

.227 

.198 

.25 

Lawrence, 

.19 

.25 

.22 

.206 

Worcester, 

.22 

.244 

.227 

.20 

Lowell, 

.172 

.208 

.188 

.215 

Beef, 

roast. 

Vein.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,157 

$0,157 

$0,149 

$0,147 

Lynn, 

$0,162 

$0,161 

$0.15 

$0.15 

Brockton, 

.157 

.10 

.11 

.14 

New  Bedford, 

.163 

.1.57 

.20 

.145 

Gloucester, 

.18 

.174 

.15 

.179 

Newburyport, 

.18 

.161 

.165 

.16 

Haverhill, 

.18 

_ 

.172 

.16 

Salem, 

.206 

.20 

.17 

.20 

Holyoke,  . 

.15 

.12 

.19 

.141 

Taunton,   . 

.20 

.10 

.1.56 

.162 

Lawrence, 

.183 

.22 

.165 

.162 

Woburn,   . 

- 

- 

.15 

.184 

Lowell, 

- 

- 

.172 

.162 

Worcester, 

.11 

.22 

.14 

.13 

AVERAGE    RETAIL    PRICES. 
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Provisions  —  Continued. 

Keoratirak,  cliuck,     [I'ound.] 


AVKBAGE  KETAIL   I'RICKS      • 

CiTIKS. 

AVERAOK   liETAIL  PBICES 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,109 

$0.12 

$0,125 

$0,121 

Lynn, 

$0,133 

$0.12 

$0,122 

$0,114 

Brockton, 

.093 

.10 

- 

.15 

New  Bedford, 

.062 

- 

- 

.092 

Fall  River, 

.084 

- 

- 

.12 

Newburyport, 

.125 

.127 

.114 

.126 

Fitchburg, 

.126 

.13 

.136 

.125 

Salem, 

.163 

.14 

.139 

.145 

Gloucester, 

.146 

.15 

.143 

.126 

Springfield, 

.12 

.11 

.118 

.122 

Haverhill, 

.082 

.13 

.10 

.12 

Taunton,    . 

.10 

.10 

.087 

.152 

Holyoke,   . 

.124 

.091 

.105 

.10 

Wobnrn,    . 

.104 

- 

.15 

.15 

Lawrence, 

.08 

- 

.091 

.097 

Worcester, 

.115 

.13 

.08 

.127 

Lowell, 

.092 

.077 

- 

.095 

Beefsteak,  Hamburger.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,095 

$0,091 

$0,096 

$0,105 

Lynn, 

$0,106 

$0.09 

$0,092 

$0,092 

Brockton, 

.143 

.12 

.088 

.097 

New  Bedford, 

.101 

.101 

.109 

.133 

Fall  River, 

.16 

.106 

.105 

.122 

Newburyport, 

.094 

.117 

.125 

.142 

Fitchburg, 

.112 

.105 

.117 

.10 

Salem, 

.14 

.105 

.12 

.12 

Oloucester, 

.118 

.126 

.14 

.126 

Springfield, 

.111 

.116 

.109 

.108 

Haverhill, 

.128 

.15 

.121 

.12 

Taunton,    . 

.194 

.108 

.10 

.156 

Holyoke,  . 

.101 

.102 

.11 

.104 

Woburn,   . 

.113 

.122 

.096 

.127 

Lawrence, 

.156 

.18 

.117 

.10 

Worcester, 

.104 

.171 

.08 

.078 

Lowell, 

.098 

.10 

.109 

.105 

Beefsteak, 

round.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,188 

$0,195 

$0,191 

$0,185 

Lynn, 

$0,194 

$0,145 

$0.14 

$0.14 

Brockton, 

.19 

.15 

.181 

.176 

New  Bedford, 

.176 

.12 

.141 

.185 

Fall  River, 

.186 

.12 

.145 

.152 

Newburyport, 

.172 

.166 

.169 

.203 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.156 

.158 

.156 

Salem, 

.217 

.19 

.176 

.18 

Oloucester, 

.248 

.187 

.18 

.193 

.Springfield, 

.178 

.153 

.16 

.146 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.20 

.156 

.19 

Tauuton,   . 

.194 

.152 

.142 

.184 

Holyoke,  . 

.157 

.139 

.155 

.141 

Woburn,   . 

.196 

.217 

.17 

.20 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

.18 
.165 

.18 
.142 

.15 

.158 

.15 
.165 

Worcester, 

.18 

.186 

.128 

.153 

Beefsteak,  rump.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,246 

$0,269 

$0,279 

$0.28 

Lynn, 

$0,273 

$0,261 

$0.28 

$0,279 

Brockton, 

.24 

.272 

.25 

.271 

New  Bedford, 

.219 

.226 

.174 

.232 

Fall  River, 

.229 

.209 

.206 

.222 

Newburyport, 

.231 

.25 

.25 

.27 

Fitchburg, 

.215 

.25 

.225 

.241 

Salem, 

.263 

.29 

.28 

.298 

Gloucester, 

.291 

.298 

.30 

.30 

Springfield, 

.211 

.193 

.197 

.214 

Haverhill, 

.242 

.28 

.235 

.265 

Taunton,   . 

.247 

.256 

.207 

.261 

Holyoke,   . 

.205 

.217 

.196 

.203 

Woburn,    . 

.234 

.303 

.269 

.29 

Lawrence, 

.234 

.25 

.228 

.253 

Worcester, 

.218 

.25 

.248 

.217 

Lowell, 

.258 

.25 

.25 

.26 

Beefsteab,  sirloin.     [Pouud.] 


Boston, 

$0,228 

$0,254 

$0,243 

$0,238 

Lynn, 

$0,197 

$0,252 

$0,246 

$0,273 

Brockton,  . 

.255 

.255 

.228 

.256 

New  Bedford, 

.238 

.257 

.187 

.262 

Fall  River. 

.253 

.22 

.216 

.24 

Newburyport, 

.227 

.237 

.253 

.255 

Fitchburg, 

.253 

.25 

.245 

.245 

Salem, 

.262 

.268 

.267 

.275 

Gloucester, 

.25 

.259 

.278 

.287 

Springfield, 

.263 

.212 

.228 

.266 

Haverhill, 

.246 

.26 

.227 

.246 

Taunton,   . 

.252 

.265 

.21 

.262 

Holyoke,   . 

.235 

.246 

.234 

.245 

Woburn,   . 

.282 

.282 

.236 

.268 

Lawrence, 

.256 

.25 

.233 

.256 

Worcester, 

.255 

.261 

.219 

.219 

Lowell, 

.216 

.25 

.225 

.236 

Beef,  dried.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,219 

$0,146 

$0,306 

$0,255 

Lowell, 

$0.30 

_ 

$0,151 

Fall  River, 

.247 

.30 

.30 

.15 

Lynn, 

$0,298 

.293 

$0,283 

.30 

Fitchburg, 

.258 

.288 

.318 

.30 

New  Bedford, 

.265 

.30 

.275 

.193 

Gloucester, 

.291 

_ 

.30 

.30 

Salem, 

.281 

.30 

- 

.124 

Haverhill, 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.22 

Springfield, 

.183 

.20 

.291 

.225 

Holyoke,  . 

.214 

.30 

.29 

.30 

Taunton,   . 

.247 

.30 

.254 

.173 

Lawrence, 

.237 

- 

- 

.162 

Worcester, 

.176 

.297 

.27 

.25 
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Pkovisions  —  Continued.   ' 

Beef,  soap.    IShiu  bone.     [Pound.] 


AVBBAGE  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0.05 

$0,049 

$0,048 

$0,049 

Lynn, 

$0,043 

$0.04 

$0.04 

$0,043 

Brockton, . 

.044 

.04 

.041 

.047 

New  Bedford, 

.032 

.03 

.043 

.046 

Fall  River, 

.03 

.044 

.049 

.043 

Newburyport, 

.042 

.042 

.047 

.04 

Fitchburg, 

.049 

.054 

.048 

.047 

Salem, 

.044 

.05 

.054 

.05 

Gloucester, 

.049 

.044 

.05 

.045 

Springfield, 

.052 

•05 

.05 

.054 

Haverhill, 

.035 

.06 

.05 

.052 

Taunton,   . 

.044 

.05 

.045 

.063 

Holyoke,   . 

.052 

.05 

.047 

.041 

Woburn,    . 

.052 

.042 

.055 

.048 

Lawrence, 

.035 

.05 

.044 

.051 

Worcester, 

.052 

.046 

.034 

.033 

Lowell, 

.05 

.033 

.03 

.04 

liainb,  cbop.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,232 

$0,176 

$0,196 

$0,236 

Lynn 

$0,151 

$0,182 

$0,159 

$0,237 

Brockton,  . 

.211 

.238 

.174 

.218 

New  Bedford, 

.175 

.229 

.183 

.199 

Fall  River, 

.25 

.22 

.198 

.18 

Newburyport, 

.162 

.205 

.167 

.206 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.245 

.20 

.214 

Salem, 

.221 

.187 

.25 

.252 

Gloucester, 

.205 

.193 

.247 

.25 

Springfield, 

.166 

.172 

.25 

.214 

Haverhill, 

.195 

.175 

.186 

.204 

Taunton,   . 

.246 

.22 

.212 

.251 

Holyoke,   . 

.16 

.166 

.219 

.218 

Woburn,   . 

.2.56 

.257 

.192 

.233 

Lawrence, 

.21 

.242 

.166 

.19 

Worcester, 

.165 

.256 

.18 

.208 

Lowell, 

.157 

.229 

.185 

.188 

I<amb,  foreqnarter.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,085 

$0,087 

$0,105 

$0,103 

Lynn 

$0,089 

$0.08 

$0,098 

$0,098 

Brockton, . 

, 

.105 

.10 

.091 

.093 

New  Bedford, 

116 

.096 

.089 

.135 

Fall  River, 

.161 

.093 

.086 

.097 

Newburyport, 

087 

.094 

.104 

.136 

Fitchburg, 

.108 

.093 

.102 

.106 

Salem, 

091 

.091 

.10 

.114 

Gloucester, 

.10 

.091 

.104 

.115 

Springfield, 

08 

.09 

.121 

.11 

Haverhill, 

.083 

.10 

.094 

.12 

Taunton,   . 

12 

.122 

.103 

.11 

Holyoke,  . 

.091 

.09 

.122 

.087 

Woburn,    . 

105 

.102 

.091 

.116 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

.10 
.091 

.13 

.082 

.103 
.094 

.121 
.10 

Worcester, 

085 

.12 

.079 

.14 

liamb,  blndqaarter.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 


$0,129 

$0,121 

$0,144 

$0,146 

.217 

.172 

.142 

.157^ 

.141 

.13 

.14 

.151 

.148 

.12 

.152 

.165 

.134 

.15 

.148 

.147 

.12 

.12 

.126 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.146 

.111 

.126 

.121 

.109 

.138 

Lynn,. 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Taunton, 

Woburn,    . 

Worcester, 


.136 

.18 

.148 

.132 

.18 

.157 

.135 


$0,128 
.22 
.128 
.131 
.147 
.18 
.169 


$0,129 
.18 
.134 
.122 
.146 
.126 
.129 


liamb,  legr.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 
Brockton, . 
F»ll  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 


$0,154 

$0,135 

$0,158 

$0,158 

.18 

.193 

.15 

.152 

.203 

.157 

.18 

.158 

.156 

.166 

.143 

.172 

.151 

.152 

.172 

.18 

.147 

.16 

.147 

.163 

.126 

.136 

.167 

.136 

.16 

.191 

.153 

.149 

.146 

.174 

.138 

.152 

Lynn, . 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,   . 

Woburn.    . 

Worcester, 


.149 
.215 
.172 
.166 
.145 
.203 
.185 
.15 


$0,143 
.222 
.155 
.15 
.138 
.16 
.16 
.187 


$0 


.1.54 
.136 
.154 
.155 
.186 
.168 
.148 
.157 


liainb,  loin.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,134 

$0,109 

$0,145 

$0.15 

Lowell, 

$0,134 

$0.14 

$0,127 

$0,122 

Brockton, . 

.18 

.15 

- 

.14 

Lynn, .... 

.125 

.125 

.138 

.148 

Fall  River, 

.203 

.15 

.18 

.16 

New  Bedford,  . 

.207 

.22 

.18 

.151 

Fitchburg, 

.13 

.10 

.12   • 

.173 

Newlmryport, 

.17 

.135 

.143 

.16 

Gloucester, 

.149 

.15 

.15 

.175 

Salem, 

.162 

.138 

.122 

.152 

Haverhill, 

.132 

.15 

.148 

.147 

Taunton,    . 

.18 

.153 

.138 

.172 

Holyoke,  . 

.14 

.18 

.194 

.172 

M'oburn,    . 

.169 

.18 

.15 

.159 

Lawrence, 

.156 

- 

.156 

.139 

Worcester, 

.15 

.20 

.24 

.10 
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Pkovisions—  Continued. 

I'ork,  cliop.     [Pound.] 


Average  Ketail  Pbicbs 

Cities. 

AvERAOB  Retail  Pbicks 

Cities. 

1904 

1005 

1004 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,132 

$0,152 

$0,143 

$0,161 

Lj'nn, 

$0,128 

$0,147 

$0.11 

$0,149 

Brockton, . 

.139 

.156 

.135 

.148 

New  Bedford, 

.134 

.156 

.11 

.158 

Fall  River, 

.136 

.155 

.121 

.1.56 

Newburyport, 

.135 

.165 

.122 

.154 

Fitchburg, 

.131 

.146 

.124 

.155 

Salem,        .       .       . 

.142 

.168 

.134 

.16 

Gloucester, 

.U 

.174 

.142 

.173 

Springtield, 

.141 

.155 

.13 

.16 

IlavorhlU, 

.128 

.167 

.13 

.164 

Taunton,    . 

.14 

.146 

.136 

.172 

Holyoke,   . 

.13 

.147 

.124 

.167 

Woburn,    . 

.13 

.17 

.134 

.167 

Lawrence, 

.132 

.154 

.13 

.154 

Worcester, 

.136 

.167 

.138 

.142 

Lowell, 

.133 

.15 

.131 

.158 

Pork,  roast.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,117 

$0,137 

$0,128 

$0,149 

Lynn, 

$0,123 

$0,138 

$0.10 

$0,139 

Brockton, . 

.142 

.15 

.117 

.136 

New  Bedford, . 

.132 

.156 

.104 

.148 

Fall  River, 

.128 

.154 

.127 

.15 

Newburyport, 

.125 

.15 

.116 

.154 

Fitchburg, 

.128 

.135 

.116 

.142 

Salem, 

.134 

.155 

.116 

.144 

Gloucester, 

.132 

.167 

.13 

.162 

Springfield, 

.14 

.15 

.137 

.15 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.16 

.114 

.1.56 

Taunton,   . 

.137 

.15 

.129 

•15 

Holyoke,  . 

.13 

.124 

.124 

.1.58 

Woburn,    . 

.13 

.152 

.126 

.16 

Lawrence, 

.129 

.15 

.126 

.144 

Worcester, 

.127 

.161 

.12 

.132 

Lowell, 

.125 

.138 

.114 

.151 

Pork 

,  spare 

rib.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,097 

$0,088 

$0.09 

$0,084 

Lynn, 

$0,105 

$0,081 

$0,098 

$0.10 

Brockton, . 

.138 

.13 

.081 

.14 

New  Bedford, . 

.1.33 

.084 

.075 

.10 

Fall  River, 

.124 

.089 

.13 

.087 

Newburyport, 

.091 

.11 

.097 

.09 

Fitchburg, 

.10 

.093 

.091 

.132 

Salem, 

.134 

.10 

.094 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.09 

.092 

.078 

.088 

Springfield, 

.102 

.10 

.14 

.121 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.09 

.094 

.085 

Taunton,   . 

.137 

.136 

.071 

.087 

Holyoke,   . 

.091 

.092 

.147 

.156 

Woburn,   . 

.10 

.082 

.08 

.09 

Lawrence, 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.114 

Worcester, 

.10 

_ 

.09 

.08 

Lowell, 

.088 

.117 

.089 

.145 

Pork,  salt.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,105 

$0,109 

$0,112 

$0,114 

Lynn, 

_ 

$0,096 

$0,088 

$0,091 

Brockton, . 

- 

115 

.106 

.105 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.107 

.105 

.09 

Fall  River, 

_ 

113 

.083 

.10 

Newburyport, 

_ 

.105 

.089 

.097 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

113 

.107 

.106 

Salem, 

- 

.107 

.09 

.10 

Gloucester, 

_ 

114 

.095 

.113 

Springfield, 

_ 

.126 

.121 

.115 

Haverhill, 

_ 

115 

.10 

.106 

Tauuton,  . 

- 

.118 

.086 

.12 

Holyoke,  . 

_ 

12 

.108 

.118 

Woburn,    . 

- 

.105 

.088 

.094 

Lawrence, 

- 

08 

.101 

.101 

Worcester, 

- 

.127 

.099 

.101 

Lowell, 

- 

102 

.112 

.101 

Veal,  ehop.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,147 

$0,173 

$0,188 

$0.20 

Lowell, 

$0,176 

$0.18 

$0,172 

$0,186 

Brockton, . 

.241 

.228 

.15 

.216 

Lynn, 

.174 

.18 

.173 

.177 

Fall  River, 

.238 

.239 

.198 

.20 

New  Bedford, 

.243 

.267 

.145 

.209 

Fitchburg, 

.208 

.226 

.20 

.191 

Newburyport, 

.182 

.178 

.16 

.188 

Gloucester, 

•256 

.235 

.25 

.25 

Salem, 

.213 

.237 

.20 

.192 

Haverhill, 

.181 

.18 

.165 

.18 

Springfield, 

.20 

.183 

.221 

.213 

Holyoke,   . 

.191 

.165 

.182 

.18 

Taunton,  . 

.25 

.247 

.20 

.215 

Lawrence, 

.18 

- 

.157 

.184 

Worcester, 

.20 

.25 

.229 

.21 

Veal,  cutlet.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,247 

$0,215 

$0,252 

$0.28 

Lowell, 

$0,275 

$0.25 

$0,232 

$0,261 

Brockton,  . 

.244 

.25 

.25 

.28 

Lynn, 

.246 

.288 

.297 

.271 

Fall  River, 

.258 

'    .28 

.277 

.231 

New  Bedford, 

.243 

.288 

.26 

.226 

Fitchburg, 

.262 

.265 

.28 

.25 

Newburyport, 

.21 

.248 

.25 

.25 

Gloucester, 

.296 

.288 

_ 

.'295 

Salem, 

.276 

.28 

.265 

.263 

Haverhill, 

.22 

_ 

.214 

.222 

Springfield, 

.247 

.245 

.28 

.271 

Holyoke,  . 

.227 

.21 

.•229 

.219 

Taunton,   . 

.25 

,28 

.236 

.247 

Lawrence, 

.215 

.22 

.12 

.24 

Worcester, 

.247 

.28 

.25 

.242 
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Veal,  forequarter.     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1903 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,085 

$0,089 

$0.10 

$0,101 

Lowell, 

$0,093 

$0.09 

$0.09 

$0,089 

Brockton, 

.116 

.105 

.12 

.087 

Lynn, 

.089 

.09 

.094 

.10 

Fall  River, 

.082 

.085 

.108 

.087 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

.096 

.08 

.11 

Fitchburg, 

.108 

.10 

.095 

.101 

Newburyport, 

.105 

.084 

.092 

.095 

Grloucester, 

.107 

.101 

.111 

.115 

Salem, 

.097 

.105 

.086 

.095 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.14 

.10 

.122 

Springfield, 

.121 

.10 

.13 

.111 

Holyoke,   . 

.108 

.102 

.126 

.094 

Taunton,  . 

.123 

.12 

.10 

.121 

Lawrence, 

.10 

.14 

.108 

.10 

Worcester, 

.12 

.14 

.099 

.12 

Veal,  biiiflquarter.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,143 

$0,117 

$0,143 

$0,146 

Lawrence, 

$0.12 

$0.18 

$0,127 

$0.12 

Brockton, . 

.156 

.15 

- 

.141 

Lowell, 

.123 

.125 

.128 

.117 

Fall  River, 

.18 

.136 

.16 

.129 

Lynn, 

.123 

.136 

.107 

.133 

Fitchburg, 

.13 

- 

.12 

.12 

New  Bedford, 

.151 

.152 

_ 

.143 

Gloucester, 

.162 

.16 

.157 

.18 

Newburyport, 

.156 

.13 

.144 

.145 

Haverhill, 

.121 

.18 

.16 

.15 

Salem, 

.17 

- 

.132 

.128 

Holyoke,  . 

.143 

.13 

.159 

.13 

Taunton,   . 

.16 

.155 

.153 

.144 

Veal,  leg 

.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,142 

$0,138 

$0,149 

$0.17 

Lowell, 

$0,139 

$0.14 

$0.15 

$0,133 

Brockton,  . 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Lynn, 

.135 

.153 

.153 

.147 

Fall  River, 

.25 

.133 

.18 

.136 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

.152 

.12 

.14 

Fitchburg, 

.172 

.182 

.148 

.124 

Newburyport, 

.158 

.135 

.144 

.145 

Gloucester, 

.184 

.168 

.201 

.18 

Salem, 

.178 

.178 

.166 

.163 

Haverhill, 

.142 

.22 

.18 

.183 

Taunton,  . 

.20 

.16 

.169 

.18 

Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence,    . 

.15 
.14 

.141 

.22 

.136 
.14 

.175 
.143 

Worcester, 

.174 

.227 

.139 

.14 

Veal,  loin.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,162 

$0,126 

$0,137 

$0,147 

Lowell, 

$0,123 

$0.16 

$0,129 

$0,114 

Brockton,  . 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.14 

Lynn, 

.119 

.141 

.126 

.123 

Fall  River, 

.202 

.132 

.20 

.139 

New  Bedford, 

.242 

.15 

.20 

.126 

Fitchburg, 

.152 

.148 

.125 

.141 

Newburyport, 

.156 

.133 

.137 

.146 

Gloucester, 

.16 

.142 

.186 

.155 

Salem, 

.165 

.184 

.141 

.138 

Haverhill, 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.15 

Springfield, 

.18 

.166 

.204 

.22 

Holyoke,  . 
Lawrence, 

.152 
.15 

.182 
.18 

.166 
.128 

.19 
.121 

Taunton,   . 

.217 

.152 

.149 

.17 

Poultry  —  Cliiekeii.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,226 

$0,182 

$0,205 

$0,203 

Lynn, 

$0.20 

$0.19 

$0,185 

$0,203 

Brockton, . 

.247 

.22 

.224 

.25 

New  Bedford, 

.239 

.211 

.217 

.206 

Fall  River, 

.274 

.22 

.247 

.22 

Newburyport, 

.22 

.212 

.237 

.214 

Fitchburg, 

.246 

.238 

.229 

.204 

Salem, 

.224 

.24 

.20 

.232 

Gloucester, 

.224 

.235 

.216 

.244 

Springfield, 

.218 

.172 

.228 

.207 

Haverhill, 

.232 

.22 

.20 

.203 

Taunton,   . 

.245 

.22 

.235 

.248 

Holyoke,  . 

.20 

.182 

.227 

.205 

Woburn,   . 

.204 

.262 

.20 

.232 

Lawrence, 

.23 

.239 

.197 

.237 

Worcester, 

.22 

.257 

.23 

.18 

Lowell,      . 

.215 

.22 

.241 

.238 

Ponltry 

—  Fowl.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,175 

$0,159 

$0,178 

$0,176 

Lynn, 

$0,168 

$0,157 

$0,161 

$0,169 

Brockton,  . 

18 

.186 

182 

20 

New  Bedford, 

.173 

.192 

.176 

.18 

Fall  River, 

195 

.20 

199 

176 

Newburyport, 

.185 

.18 

.182 

.20 

Fitchburg, 

182 

.186 

187 

18 

Salem, 

.176 

.198 

.18 

.195 

Gloucester, 

188 

.183 

18 

198 

Springfield, 

.18 

.163 

.206 

.189 

Haverhill, 

174 

.18 

18 

18 

Taunton,  . 

.177 

.20 

.189 

.18T 

Holyoke,  . 

175 

.152 

193 

175 

Woburn,   . 

.186 

.186 

.192 

.20 

Lawrence, 

18 

.20 

173 

18 

Worcester, 

.18 

.206 

.179 

.155 

Lowell, 

18 

.162 

186 

191 

Poultry  —  Turkey.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,249 

$0.25 

$0.25 

$0,266 

New  Bedford, 

$0,245 

$0.28 

$0,279 

Brockton,  . 

.25 

.28 

.256 

.25 

Salem, 

.25 

$0.25 

.25 

.274 

Fall  River, 

.254 

- 

.279 

.30 

Springfield, 

.25 

.256 

.28 

.28 

Lawrence, 

.24 

- 

.25 

.35 

Taunton,   . 

.25 

.296 

.28 

.25 

Lowell, 

.247 

.25 

.28 

.35 
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PROVISIONS  —  Continued. 

Bucoii,  Mitle.     [Pouud.] 


AVEBAGE   HETAIL   PHICES 

Cities. 

'Average  Ketail  Pbices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1005 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April     October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,156 

$0,146 

$0,147 

$0,149 

Lynn, 

$0,144 

$0,142 

$0,113 

$0,135 

Btockton, . 

.182 

.155 

.127 

.14 

New  Bedford, 

.17 

.175 

.12 

.137 

Fall  Puver, 

.18 

.176 

.159 

.141 

Newburyport, 

.147 

.147 

.134 

.156 

Filchliurg, 

.149 

.172 

.164 

.12:5 

Salem, 

.158 

.145 

.137 

.138 

Gloucester, 

.177 

.173 

.165 

.163 

Springfield, 

.141 

.146 

.133 

.14 

Haverhill, 

.172 

.152 

.14 

.146 

Taunton,   . 

.18 

.157 

.132 

.154 

Ilolyoke,   . 

.144 

.141 

.156 

.142 

Woburn,   . 

.176 

.20 

t       .137 

.182 

Lawrence, 

.18 

.155 

.14 

.144 

Worcester, 

.14 

.176 

.157 

.13 

Lowell, 

.136 

.151 

.126 

.143 

1 

Bacon,  sliced.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,145 

$0,151 

$0,163 

$0,164 

Lynn, 

$0,164 

$0,155 

$0,128 

$0,154 

Brockton,  . 

.182 

.18 

.16 

.168 

New  Bedford, 

.191 

.192 

.164 

.161 

Fall  River, 

.182 

.19 

.19 

.1.53 

Newburyport, 

.16 

.164 

.154 

.16 

Fitchburg, 

.177 

.18 

.165 

.167 

Salem, 

.175 

.176 

.15 

.155 

Gloucester, 

.196 

.20 

.192 

.20 

Springfield, 

.177 

-      .18 

.178 

.177 

Haverhill, 

.185 

.16 

.1.57 

.17 

Taunton,   . 

.182 

.18 

.153 

.16 

Holyoke,   . 

.16 

.16 

.185 

.177 

Woburn,   . 

.19 

.166 

.15 

.21 

Lawrence, 

.195 

.16 

.152 

.149 

Worcester, 

.18 

.19 

.179 

.143 

Lowell, 

.143 

.17 

.164 

.154 

Ham,  sliced.     [Pound.] 


Boston,      . 

$0,222 

$0,212 

$0,207 

$0,213 

Lynn, 

$0,204 

$0.25 

$0,184 

$0,233 

Brockton, 

.24 

.24 

.192 

.212 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

.228 

.186 

.184 

Fall  River, 

.137 

.24 

.20 

.209 

Newburyport, 

.20 

.20 

.177 

.19 

Fitchburg, 

.217 

.237 

.212 

.218 

Salem, 

.215 

.213 

.216 

.207 

Gloucester, 

.247 

.245 

.228 

.244 

Springfield, 

.20 

.214 

.21 

.212 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.211 

.192 

.208 

Taunton,    . 

.218 

.243 

.214 

.231 

Holyoke,  . 

.215 

.22 

.197 

.225 

Woburn,    . 

.271 

.255 

.20 

.20 

Lawrence, 

.21 

.22 

.18 

.20 

Worcester, 

.20 

.25 

.199 

.221 

Lowell, 

.206 

.219 

.196 

.193 

Ifaiu,  whole.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,142 

$0,145 

$0,134 

$0,132 

Lynn, 

$0,142 

$0,146 

$0,126 

$0,138 

Brockton, 

.14 

.18 

.119 

.134 

New  Bedford, 

.1.54 

.16 

.122 

.14 

Fall  River, 

.126 

.15 

.12 

.14 

Newburyport, 

.134 

.149 

.123 

.13 

Fitchburg, 

.134 

.14 

.116 

.124 

Salem, 

.14 

.144 

.122 

.132 

Gloucester, 

.149 

.16 

.127 

.135 

Springfield, 

.143 

.137 

.134 

.121 

Haverhill, 

.142 

.153 

.127 

.135 

Taunton,   . 

.133 

.179 

.123 

.135 

Holyoke,  . 

.142 

.142 

.133 

.125 

Woburn,    . 

.153 

.174 

.125 

.132 

Lawrence, 

.178 

.154 

.122 

.14 

Worcester, 

.141 

.16 

.129 

.121 

Lowell, 

.133 

.139 

.13 

.133 

Sausasrea,  Bolog^ua.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,093 

$0,108 

$0,106 

$0,114 

Lynn, 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0,097 

Brockton, 

.12 

.10 

.105 

.101 

New  Bedford, 

.096 

.10 

.101 

.085 

Fall  River, 

.102 

.092 

.084 

.10 

Newburyport, 

.10 

.103 

.10 

.106 

Fitchburg, 

.105 

.103 

.10 

.10 

Salem, 

.10 

.10 

.104 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.105 

.11 

.111 

.118 

Springfield, 

.10 

.103 

.112 

.102 

Haverhill, 

.093 

.10 

.102 

.10 

Taunton,   . 

.114 

.10 

.10 

.11 

Holyoke,   . 

.102 

.10 

.084 

.10 

Woburn,  . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.094 

.136 

.104 

.10 

Worcester, 

.10 

.136 

.09 

.084 

Lowell, 

.10 

.10 

.102 

.10 

SaDBa^res 

,  Frankfurters.     [Pound. ^ 

Boston, 

$0,105 

$0,112 

$0,122 

$0,121 

Lynn, 

$0,098 

$0,095 

$0,092 

$0,092 

Brockton, 

.122 

.10 

.111 

.11 

New  Bedford, 

.112 

.10 

.108 

.093 

Fall  River, 

.10 

.094 

.10 

.10 

Newburyport, 

.122 

.133 

.111 

.122 

Fitchburg, 

.117 

.104 

.113 

.11 

Salem, 

.139 

.148 

.121 

.116 

Gloucester, 

.12 

.12 

.123 

.127 

Springfield, 

.12 

.124 

.104 

.117 

Haverhill, 

.10 

.10 

.101 

.103 

Taunton,   . 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.109 

Holyoke,  . 

.12 

.104 

.095 

.115 

Woburn,    . 

.123 

.114 

.103 

.113 

Lawrence, 

.10 

.105 

.101 

.10 

Worcester, 

.12 

.147 

.128 

.116 

Lowell, 

.122 

.10 

.113 

.102 
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Provisions  —  Continued. 

Saasases,  pork.     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904            1 

1903 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April     October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,105 

$0,121 

$0,121 

$0,122 

Lynn, 

$0,108     $0,111 

$0,093 

$0,091 

Brockton,  . 

.14 

.12 

.104 

.114 

New  Bedford, 

.114 

12 

.113 

.111 

Fall  River, 

.10 

.115 

.112 

.115 

Newbury  port, 

.12 

13 

.118 

.134 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.137 

.115 

.12 

Salem, 

.133 

147 

.126 

.114 

Gloucester, 

.125 

.124 

.13 

.134 

Springfield,      . 

.109 

12 

.112 

.11 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.115 

Taunton,   . 

.14 

116 

.131 

.129 

Holyoke,   . 

.12 

.119 

.095 

.112 

Woburn,    . 

.11 

128 

.113 

.118 

Lawrence, 

.12 

.135 

.105 

.116 

Worcester, 

.10 

132 

.109 

.103 

Lowell, 

.126 

.112 

.111 

.115 

Shoulder,  corned.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,092 

$0,103 

$0.09 

$0,095 

Lowell, 

$0.10      $0,101  1 

$0,104 

$0,099 

Brockton,  . 

, 

.10 

.144 

.083 

.096 

Lynn, 

.102 

102 

.08 

.09 

Fall  River, 

.089 

.10 

.09 

.10 

New  Bedford, 

.095 

10 

.09 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.106 

.12 

.097 

.10 

Newburyport, 

.092 

105 

.082 

.087 

Gloucester, 

.102 

.122 

.095 

.103 

Salem, 

.10 

103 

.085 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.09 

.105 

.087 

.099 

Taunton,   . 

.096 

134 

.08 

.102 

Holyoke,   . 

.104 

.107 

.125 

.10 

Woburn,    . 

.11 

116 

.082 

.095 

Lawrence, 

.09 

- 

.08 

.09 

Worcester, 

.105 

.099 

.09 

Slioulder,  smohed.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,092 

$0.10 

$0,088 

$0,091 

Lynn, 

$0.10       $0 

109 

$0.08 

$0.09 

Brockton, . 

.10 

.12 

.09 

.095 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

095 

.08 

.097 

Fall  River, 

.101 

.10 

.089 

.09     i 

Newburyport, 

.098 

10 

.083 

.09 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.111 

.089 

.086 

Salem, 

.10 

104 

.08 

.09 

Gloucester, 

.11 

.123 

.093 

.096 

Springfield, 

.12 

114 

.09 

.095 

Haverhill, 

.09 

.11 

.086 

.10 

Taunton,    . 

.097 

113 

.085 

.084 

Holyoke,   . 

.115 

.12 

.107 

.091 

Woburn,    . 

.112 

122 

.082 

.095 

Lawrence, 

.096 

.115 

.085 

.086 

Worcester, 

.116 

13 

.09 

.08 

Lowell, 

.10 

.112 

.082 

.092 

Ijiver.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0.09 

$0,084 

$0,092 

$0,085 

Lynn, 

$0,089     $0 

072 

$0,074 

$0,072 

Brockton,  . 

.10 

.08 

.078 

.081 

New  Bedford, 

.092 

10 

.061 

.08 

Fall  River, 

.08 

.089 

.058 

.08 

Newburyport, 

.092 

10 

.09 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.077 

.08 

.08 

.081 

Salem, 

.10 

10 

.09 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.08 

.089 

.085 

.08 

Springfield, 

.08 

08 

.10 

.08 

Haverhill, 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Taunton,    . 

.097 

08 

.08 

.086 

Holyoke,   . 

.073 

.078 

.082 

.077 

Woburn,   . 

.085 

085 

.068 

.063 

Lawrence, 

.073 

.07 

.066 

.07 

Worcester, 

.08 

088 

.07 

.072 

Lowell, 

.08 

.07 

.073 

.072 

Tripe.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,062 

$0,082 

$0,092 

$0,096 

Lynn, 

$0,067     $0 

055 

$0,055 

$0,053 

Brockton, 

.10 

.08 

.062 

.056 

New  Bedford,  . 

.09 

08 

.069 

.085 

Fall  River, 

.071 

.081 

.082 

.078 

Newburyport, 

.05 

063 

.05 

.06 

Fitchburg, 

.074 

.083 

.085 

.07 

Salem, 

.115 

10 

.10 

.079 

Gloucester, 

.08 

.086 

.077 

.067 

Springfield, 

.088 

082 

.10 

.085 

Haverhill, 

.072 

.07 

.068 

.064 

Taunton, 

.097 

.086 

.056 

.077 

Holyoke,   . 

.086 

.07 

.078 

.074 

Woburn,   . 

.086 

.098 

.073 

.057 

Lawrence, 

.09 

.075 

.071 

.074 

Worcester, 

.08 

.083 

.06 

.054 

Lowell, 

.091 

.06 

.077 

.07 

I<ard,  best  leaf.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,124 

$0,116 

$0,124 

$0,117 

Lowell,      .       .       . 

$0 

109 

$0,126 

$0,137 

Brockton, 

.127 

.113 

.122 

.118 

Lynn, 

$0,123 

134 

.12 

.13 

Fall  River, 

.12 

.11 

.10 

.106 

New  Bedford,  . 

.12 

118 

.126 

.11 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.14 

.12 

.129 

Newburyport, 

.092 

- 

.122 

,12 

Gloucester, 

.136 

.124 

.12 

.124 

Springfield, 

.14 

134 

.112 

.125 

Haverhill, 

.119 

.118 

.12 

.124 

Taunton,    . 

.116 

.121 

- 

.112 

Holyoke,  . 

.132 

.118 

.106 

.13 

Woburn,   . 

_ 

.12 

.09 

.136 

Lawrence, 

.14 

.115 

.106 

.137 

Worcester, 

" 

.138 

.117 

.114 
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Provisions  —  Concluded. 

X<ard,  pure.     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

100.-} 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,101 

$0,091 

$0,108 

$0,118 

Lynn,  .•     . 

$0,102 

$0,101 

$0,089 

$0,101 

Brockton,  . 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.10 

New  Bedford, . 

.12 

.111 

.086 

.099 

Full  River, 

.104 

.109 

.103 

.099 

Newburyport, 

.093 

.10 

.10 

.097 

Fitchburg, 

.117 

.114 

.10 

.108 

Salem, 

.111 

.096 

.097 

.10 

GlouccBter, 

.12 

.12 

.098 

.115 

Springfield, 

.105 

.103 

.097 

.102 

Haverhill, 

.12 

- 

.10 

.115 

Taunton,   . 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.112 

llolyoke,   . 

.12 

.108 

.091 

.107 

Woburn,    . 

.124 

.10 

.09 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.12 

_ 

.10 

.102 

Worcester, 

.10 

_ 

.108 

.103 

Lowell, 

.10 

~ 

.11 

.102 

Coitolene.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,065 

$0.11 

$0,147 

$0.10 

Lowell, 

$0.12 

$0.10 

Brockton,  . 

.104 

- 

.101 

.104 

Lynn, .... 

$0.12 

.12 

$0.10 

.10 

Fall  River, 

.103 

_ 

- 

.10 

New  Bedford, . 

.111 

_ 

_ 

.082 

Gloucester, 

.13 

.13 

.10 

.10 

Springfield, 

.09 

.123 

.109 

.10 

Haverhill, 

.12 

_ 

.125 

.12 

Taunton,  . 

.12 

_ 

.12 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.12 

~ 

.12 

.094 

Worcester, 

.125 

.125 

.11 

.092 

FISH. 

Cod,  rresb.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0.09 

$0,078 

$0,076 

$0,066 

Lynn 

$0,076 

$0,085 

$0.0«5 

$0,052 

Brockton,. 

.12 

.10 

.096 

.106 

New  Bedford, . 

.095 

.10 

.087 

.10 

Fall  River, 

.10 

.096 

.099 

.10 

Newbui-yport, 

.071 

.07 

.098 

.095 

Fitchburg, 

.083 

.078 

.10 

.086 

Salem, 

.096 

.094 

.08 

.089 

Gloucester, 

.082 

.084 

.10 

.091 

Springfield, 

.08 

.071 

.127 

.132 

Haverhill, 

.12 

.07 

.072 

.072 

Taunton,   . 

.115 

.09 

.105 

.109 

Holyoke,  . 

.077 

.051 

.088 

.11 

Woburn,  . 

.095 

.12 

.12 

.112 

Lawrence, 

.133 

.131 

.077 

.091 

Worcester, 

.076 

.091 

.121 

.145 

Lowell, 

.073 

.10 

.10 

.099 

Cod,  salt.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,091 

$0.12 

$0,141 

$0,138 

Lynn, .... 

$0.10 

$0.09 

$0,082 

$0,109 

Brockton, . 

.151 

.12 

.15 

.124 

New  Bedford, . 

.138 

.078 

.096 

.123 

Fall  River, 

.1.39 

.08 

.069 

.07 

Newburyport, 

- 

.065 

.105 

.116 

Fitchburg, 

.122 

.099 

.133 

.124 

Salem, 

.097 

.08 

.10 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.15 

.07 

.142 

.10 

Springfield,      . 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.137 

Haverhill, 

.146 

- 

.126 

.098 

Taunton,  . 

.146 

.13 

.107 

.116 

Holyoke,    . 

.10 

_ 

.106 

.12 

Woburn,   . 

.14 

.146 

.129 

.15 

Lawrence, 

.13 

.10 

.113 

.108 

Worcester, 

.091 

.142 

.106 

.111 

Lowell, 

.10 

.107 

.108 

.129 

Fiunan  Haddie.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,096 

$0,091 

$0,089 

Lynn 

$0,101      $0 

088 

$0.0 

Brockton,  . 

_ 

.10 

.107 

.093 

New  Bedford,. 

- 

.10 

115 

.1 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Newburyport, 

- 

.108 

102 

.1 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.10 

.10 

.10 

Salem, 

- 

.12 

116          .1 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.126 

.12 

.10 

Springfield, 

- 

.10 

078         .1 

Haverhill, 

_ 

.10 

.113 

.10 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.10 

105 

.1 

Holyoke,  . 

_ 

.10 

.093 

.10 

Woburn,   . 

- 

.10 

H 

.1 

Lawrence, 

_ 

.10 

.091 

.103 

Worcester, 

- 

.103 

088 

.1 

Lowell, 

- 

.10 

.10 

.103 

Halibut,  fresli.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,166 

$0.19 

$0,195 

$0,201 

Lynn, .... 

$0,182 

$0,181 

$0.18 

$0,168 

Brockton, . 

.197 

.185 

.217 

.161 

New  Bedford,  . 

.158 

.20 

.186 

.204 

Full  River, 

.203 

.185 

,184 

.16 

Newburyport, 

.178 

.172 

.197 

.20 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.195 

Salem, 

.164 

.191 

.225 

.224 

Gloucester, 

.197 

.20 

.198 

.203 

Springfield, 

.15 

.195 

.22 

.206 

Haverhill, 

.161 

.18 

.20 

.18 

Taunton,   . 

.217 

.20 

.i25 

.20 

Holyoke,   . 

.15 

.167 

.16 

.16 

Woburn,   . 

.20 

.197 

.20 

.20 

Lawrence, 

.178 

.19 

.189 

.196 

Worcester, 

.153 

.221 

.224 

.25 

Lowell, 

.156 

.20 

.207 

.195 
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Fish  —  Concluded. 

Halibut,  sinoketl.     [Pound.] 


AVBRAOK  KETAIL   TKICKS 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

ClTIKS. 

1904 

1005 

1904 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,197 

$0,213 

$0,206 

$0.21 

Lynn, 

$0.19 

$0,184 

$0.20 

$0,192 

Brockton,  . 

.244 

.206 

.232 

.20 

New  Bedford, 

.20 

.102 

.217 

.203 

Fall  Kiver, 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.177 

Newbury  port, 

.191 

.19 

.219 

.197 

Fitchlnirg, 

.186 

.196 

.19 

.19 

Salem, 

.19 

.216 

.201 

.203 

Gloucester, 

.194 

.193 

.20 

.20 

ypringlield, 

.175 

.194 

.217 

.20 

Haverhill, 

.197 

.212 

.212 

.179 

Taunton,   . 

.208 

.22 

.206 

.22 

Holyoke,   . 

.18 

.20 

.232 

.20 

Woburn,    . 

.22 

.25 

.25 

.243 

Lawrence, 

.19 

.20 

.178 

.20 

Worcester, 

.18 

.21 

.19 

.20 

Lowell, 

.18 

.208 

.223 

.219 

jflackei-el,  fre«li.     [Apiece.] 


Boston, 

$0.30 

$0,286 

$0,263 

$0,205 

Lynn, 

$0,216 

$0,215 

_ 

$0.16 

Brockton, . 

- 

.245 

- 

.173 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.211 

- 

.199 

Fall  River, 

- 

.209  1 

.30 

.20 

Newburyport, 

.20 

- 

- 

.15 

Fltchburg, 

.25 

.206 

- 

.150  1 

faleiu. 

.19 

.30 

- 

.243 

Gloucester, 

.193 

- 

- 

.276 

Springfield, 

.22 

.297 

$0.19 

.152 

Haverhill, 

- 

.20     1 

.80 

.188 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.24 

- 

.233 

Holyoke,   . 

.25 

.261 

.35 

.173 

Woburn,    . 

.30 

.25 

- 

.178 

Lawrence, 

- 

.25 

.284 

.222 

Worcester, 

.235 

.31 

- 

.192 

Lowell, 

.238 

.30 

.35 

.275 

ItXackerei,  salt.     [Apiece.] 


Boston, 

$0,164 

$0,151 

$0,124 

$0,151 

Lynn, 

$0,156 

$0.10 

$0,138 

$0,177 

Brockton, 

.18 

.153 

.156 

.125 

New  Bedford, 

.15 

.098 

.078 

.177 

Fall  River, 

.167 

.144 

.083 

.17 

Newburyport, 

.146 

- 

.22 

.262 

Fitchbure, 

.118 

.172 

.16 

.106 

Salem, 

.168 

.20 

.173 

.20 

Gloucester, 

.16 

.222 

.20 

.20 

Springfield, 

.107 

.126 

.186 

.18 

Haverhill, 

.158 

.12 

.088 

.177 

Taunton,   . 

.203 

.15 

.15 

.201 

Holyoke,   . 

.131 

.111 

.177 

.149 

Woburn,    . 

.12 

.20 

.167 

.20 

Lawrence, 

.152 

.288 

.134 

.113 

Worcester, 

.123 

.225 

.12 

.225 

Lowell, 

.115 

.165 

- 

.214 

Salmon,  •■noked.    [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,241 

$0,281 

$0,248 

$0,278 

New  Bedford, 

$0.25 

$0.20 

$0.30 

$0.30 

Brockton,  . 

.262 

.25 

.306 

.30 

Newburyport, 

.125 

- 

.164 

.25 

Fall  River, 

.246 

.216 

.28 

.25 

Salem, 

.267 

.28 

.333 

.30 

Holyoke,   . 

.20 

.25 

.282 

.20 

Spriiigtield, 

.20 

.25 

.26 

.25 

Lawrence, 

.244 

.332 

.217 

.208 

Taunton,   . 

.30 

.24 

.30 

.289 

Lowell, 

.208 

.25 

.218 

.303 

Woburn,    . 

.20 

- 

.275 

.25 

Lynn, 

.238 

.164 

.279 

.25 

Worcester, 

.185 

.26 

.24 

.25 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbaare 

•     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,056 

$0,012 

$0,024 

$0.02 

Lynn, 

$0,044 

$0,015 

$0,024 

$0,017 

Brockton, . 

.055 

.01 

.02 

.02 

New  Bedford, 

.062 

.03 

.017 

.02 

Fall  River, 

.075 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Newbjiryport, 

.05 

.018 

.023 

.02 

Fitchburg, 

.057 

.029 

.03 

.02 

1  Salem, 

.05 

.019 

.028 

.02 

Gloucester, 

.051 

.018 

.03 

.0-2 

j  Springfield, 

.06 

.011 

.02 

.02 

Haverhill, 

.065 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Taunton,  . 

.05 

.013 

.023 

.017 

Holyoke,   . 

.05 

.01 

.02 

.019 

Woburn,   . 

.00 

_ 

_ 

.018 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

.07 
.06 

.01 
.01 

.02 
.02 

.011 
.01 

Worcester, 

.06 

.02 

.02 

.01 

Oulona 

[Quart.] 

Boston, 

$0,064 

$0,054 

$0,072 

$0,054 

Lynn, 

$0,065 

$0,043 

$0.06 

$0.05 

Brockton,  . 

.07 

.05 

.073 

.05 

New  Bedford, 

.053 

.057 

.068 

.051 

Fall  River, 

.055 

.05 

.054 

.05 

Newburvport, 

.056 

.076 

.05 

.055 

Fitchburg, 

.062 

.05 

.06 

.05 

1  Salem, 

.078 

.05 

.056 

.053 

Gloucester, 

.095 

.052 

.068 

.05 

:  Springfield, 

.083 

.06 

.051 

.05 

Haverhill, 

.075 

.05 

.054 

.055 

1  Taunton,   . 

.07 

.06 

.00 

.05 

Holyoke,   . 

.061 

.05 

.067 

.05 

i  Woburn,   . 

.10 

.06 

.07 

.06 

Lawrence, 
Lowell, 

.07 
.076 

.05 
.05 

.065 
-.057 

.05 
.05 

Worcester, 

.06 

.06 

.059 

.05 
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Vegetai'.lks —  Concluded. 

PotatooM,  nweet.     [Pound.] 


AVERAOB   KBTAIL  I'RICKS 

(!ITIE8. 

AVKBAOE   RKTAIL   PBICKS 

Cities. 

1904 

1005 

1004 

1005 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0,043 

$0,025 

$0.06 

$0,022 

Lynn, 

$0,042 

$0,021 

$0,063 

$0,028 

Brockton,  . 

.058 

.025 

.044 

.016 

New  Bedford, 

.05 

.03 

. 

.018 

Fall  River, 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.02 

Newburyport, 

.054 

.021 

.06 

.02 

Fitchburg, 

.05 

.02 

- 

.021 

8aletn, 

.05 

.018 

.05 

.021 

Gloucester, 

.045 

.026 

.06 

.027 

Springfield, 

.06 

.02 

.05 

.029 

Haverhill, 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.02 

Taunton,   . 

.06 

.026 

_ 

.02 

Holyoke,   . 

.06 

.016 

- 

.024 

Woburn,    . 

.055 

.02 

.07     1       .022 

Lawrence, 

.05 

.02 

.05 

.024 

Worcester, 

.06 

.028 

.06           .012 

Lowell, 

.05 

.02 

~ 

.02 

Potatoes,  wliite.     [Peck.] 


Boston, 

$0,316 

$0,195 

$0,161 

$0,212 

Lynn, 

$0,302 

$0,176 

$0,142 

$0.18 

Brockton,  . 

.363 

.221 

.207 

.207 

New  Bedford, 

.342 

.253 

.196 

.223 

Fall  River, 

.302 

.252 

.183 

.212 

'  Newburyport, 

.35 

.234 

.174 

.233 

Fitchburg, 

.347 

.20 

.184 

.206 

Salem, 

.392 

.18 

.155 

.216 

Gloucester, 

.362 

.214 

.183 

.228 

Springfield, 

.321 

.20     I 

.179 

.222 

Haverhill, 

.35 

.20 

.15 

.20 

Taunton,   . 

.406 

.24 

.16 

.20 

Holyoke,  . 

.34 

•189 

.17 

.261 

Woburn,   . 

.37 

.206 

.15 

.20 

Lawrence, 

.33 

.195 

.15 

.192 

Worcester, 

.346 

.214 

.147 

.20 

Lowell, 

.375 

.20 

.165 

.204 

1 

Tnrnips,  wbite.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,028 

$0.02 

$0,026 

$0,021 

Lynn, 

$0,036 

$0.03 

$0,024 

Brockton,  . 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.024 

New  Bedford, 

.02 

.02 

$0,015 

.018 

Fall  River, 

.022 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Newburyport, 

.023 

.02 

.02 

.025 

Fitchburg, 

.023 

.023 

.022 

.021 

Halera, 

.042 

.02 

_ 

.026 

Gloucester, 

.05 

- 

.03 

.02 

Springfield, 

.025 

.015 

.026 

.02 

Haverhill, 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Taunton,   . 

.02 

.021 

.015 

.02 

Holyoke,   . 

.022 

.015 

.02 

.02 

Woburn,    . 

.038 

.02 

.02 

.023 

Lawrence, 

.03 

.02 

.017 

.02 

Worcester, 

.025 

.024 

.02 

.02 

Lowell, 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.02 

Tnrnips,  yellow.     [Pound. 


Boston, 
Brockton,  . 
Fall  River, 
Fitchburg, 
Gloucester, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke,   . 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 


$0,023 

$0.02 

$0,022 

$0,022 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.022 

_ 

_ 

.02 

.023 

.023 

.025 

.02 

.024 

.02 

.024 

.018 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.027 

.016 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.019 

.02 

.028 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Lynn, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,   . 

Woburn,    . 

Worcester, 


$0,021 
.02 
.03 
.033 
.025 
.02 
.03 
.028 


016 

$0,025 

.015 

02 

.02 

023 

.02 

015 

.02 

021 

.02 

02 

.02 

023 

.02 

FRUIT. 


Apples,  dried.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,109 

$0,098 

$0,108 

$0,115 

Lynn, 

$0,098 

$0,107 

$0.10 

$0.10 

Brockton, . 

.11 

.08 

.121 

.129 

New  Bedford, 

.122 

.13 

.088 

.102 

Fall  River, 

.12 

.117 

.10 

.099 

1  Salem, 

.138 

.117 

.125 

.128 

Fitchburg, 

.116 

.108 

.113 

.102 

Springfield, 

.113 

.081 

.088 

.117 

Gloucester, 

.106 

.116 

.101 

.115 

Taunton,   . 

.12 

.115 

.12 

.101 

Holyoke,   . 

.105 

.10 

.107 

.133 

Woburn,   . 

.105 

- 

.10 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.125 

_ 

.106 

.137 

Worcester, 

.111 

.12 

.11 

.106 

Lowell, 

- 

- 

.097 

.125 

Apples,  fresb.     [Peck.] 


Fall  River, 
Haverhill, 
Lawrence, 
Lowell, 


$0.50 
.45 
.463 
.353 


$0,369 


.216 
.214 


$0.3.56 
.216 
.304 
.233 


New  Bedford, 
Newburyport, 
Taunton,   . 
Woburn,  . 


.50 
.285 
.50 
.334 


$0,296 
.241 
.266 
.366 


$0,236 
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Fkuit  —  Continued. 

Aprloots,  dried.     [Pound.] 


Average  Retail  Pricks 

Cities. 

Average  Ketail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905            1 

1904            1 

1903 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$0.14 

$0.13 

$0,137 

$0,142 

Lynn, 

$0.12 

$0,119 

$0,132 

$0,132 

Brockton, 

.13 

.174 

.156 

.143 

New  Bedford, 

.154 

.137 

.16 

.151 

Fall  River, 

.148 

.146 

.14 

.154 

Newburyport, 

.126 

.13 

.132 

.129 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.137 

.145 

.142 

Salem, 

.146 

.139 

.169 

.15 

Gloucester, 

.141 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Spriugfleld, 

.148 

.146 

.145 

.167 

Haverhill, 

.125 

.13 

.13 

.122 

Taunton,   . 

.15 

.163 

.149 

.153 

Holyoke,   . 

.124 

.125 

.137 

.153 

Woburn,    . 

.162 

.142 

.145 

.144 

Lawrence, 

.122 

.117 

.141 

.138 

Worcester, 

.16 

.16 

.13 

.131 

Lowell, 

.159 

.13 

.143 

1 

.141 

Bananas. 

Dozen.] 

Boston, 

$0,176 

$0.15 

$0,202 

$0,188 

Lowell, 

$0,179 

$0,196 

$0.20 

$0,159 

Brockton, 

.16 

.193 

.184 

.151 

New  Bedford, 

.17 

.194 

.25 

.169 

Fall  River, 

.153 

.15 

.173 

.138 

Newburyport, 

- 

- 

.173 

.166 

Fitchburg, 

.177 

.20 

.25 

.20 

Salem, 

.199 

.15 

.20 

.171 

Gloucester, 

.187 

.207 

.20 

.223 

Springfield, 

.132 

.187 

.15 

.171 

Haverhill, 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.15 

Taunton,  . 

.18 

.15 

.215 

.18 

Holyoke,   . 

.182 

.187 

.146 

.20 

Woburn,  . 

.164 

- 

- 

.15 

Lawrence, 

.203 

.20 

.20 

.173 

Worcester, 

.187 

.20 

.15 

.152 

Citron. 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,177 

$0,179 

$0,177 

Lynn, 

_ 

$0,156 

$0,163 

$0,169 

Brockton, 

_ 

.175 

.195 

.184 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.134 

.178 

.19 

Fall  River, 

- 

.145 

.172 

.191 

Newburyport, 

- 

.183 

.172 

.176 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.20 

.213 

.20 

Salem, 

- 

.199 

.169 

.176 

Gloucester, 

- 

.19 

.179 

.187 

Springfield, 

- 

.201 

.243 

.25 

Haverhill, 

_ 

.155 

.19 

.175 

Taunton,  . 

- 

.163 

.185 

.19 

Holyoke,    . 

_ 

.19 

.191 

.211 

Woburn,    . 

_ 

.223 

- 

.172 

Lawrence, 

_ 

.17 

.184 

.167 

Worcester, 

- 

.25 

.18 

.195 

Lowell, 

- 

.20 

.187 

.163 

Cranberries.     [Quart.] 


Boston, 

$0,107 

$0,085 

$0,134 

$0,104  ' 

I-ynn, 

$0,095 

$0,072 

$0.10 

$0.10 

Brockton, 

.098 

.10 

.10 

.097 

New  Bedford, 

.10 

.10 

.089 

.093 

Fall  River, 

.121 

.10 

.12 

.10 

Newburyport, 

.108 

.095  1 

.104 

.10 

Fitchburg, 

.12 

.091 

.09 

.12 

Salem, 

.10 

.071 

.109 

.10 

Gloucester, 

.116 

.10 

.088 

.101 

Spriugfleld, 

.116 

.118 

.114 

.129 

Haverhill, 

.126 

.077 

.08 

•  108 

Taunton,    . 

.10 

.10 

.075 

.104 

Holyoke,   . 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.113 

Woburn, 

.096 

.09 

- 

.10 

Lawrence, 

.118 

.078 

.081 

.106 

Worcester, 

.123 

.10 

.101 

.10 

Lowell, 

.111 

.132 

.055 

.116 

c 

urrantt 

.     [Pound.] 

Boston, 

. 

$0,089 

$0,108 

$0,102 

Lynn 

_ 

$0,097 

$0.10 

$0,103 

Brockton,'. 

- 

.116 

.116 

.097 

New  Bedford, . 

- 

.136 

.10 

.113 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.10 

.094 

.109 

Newburyport, 

- 

.10 

.094 

.109 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.10 

.113 

.116 

Salem, 

- 

.081 

.094 

.091 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.109 

.10 

.10 

Springfield, 

- 

.10 

.096 

.106 

Haverhill, . 

_ 

.10 

.10 

.107 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.118 

.105 

.102 

Holyoke,   . 

_ 

.102 

.096 

.124 

Woburn,    . 

- 

.114 

.106 

.103 

Lawrence, 

- 

.097 

.099 

.086 

Worcester, 

- 

.105 

.102 

.10 

Lowell, 

- 

.10 

.10 

.089 

liemons.     [Dozen.] 


Boston, 

$0,133 

$0,178 

$0,201 

$0,295 

Lynn, .       .       .•       . 

$0,134 

$0,176 

$0,156 

$0,264 

Brockton, . 

.109 

.175 

.20 

.2T3 

New  Bedford, . 

.178 

.179 

.217 

.30 

Fall  River, 

.146 

.21 

.20 

.319 

Newburyport, 

.171 

- 

.206 

.30 

Fitchburg, 

.20 

.225 

.20 

.32 

Siilem, 

.184 

.14 

.20 

.25 

Gloucester, 

.23 

.231 

.203 

.35 

Springfield, 

.199 

.24 

.155 

.283 

Haverhill, . 

.208 

_ 

.20 

.283 

Tiiunton,   . 

.175 

.174 

.211 

.331 

Holyoke,   . 

.215 

.19 

.151 

.303 

Woburn,    . 

.165 

- 

- 

.31 

Lawrence, 

.194 

.20 

.178 

.33 

Worcester, 

.194 

.18 

.156 

.312 

Lowell, 

.161 

.176 

.20 

.326 

AVERAGE    RETAIL    PRICES. 
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Fkuit  —  Concluded. 

Orangrea.     [Dozen.] 


Average  Rktail  Pbices 

Cities. 

AvKRAOE  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904            1 

1905 

1904            1 

1905 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston,      .       .       .  1  $0,243 

$0,294 

$0,283 

$0,295 

Lynn 

$0.24 

$0,252 

$0,252 

$0.3.36 

Brockton, 

.279 

.30 

.256 

.333 

New  Bedford,. 

.328 

- 

.275 

.322 

Fall  River, 

.3.') 

.35 

.30 

.45 

Newburyport, 

.221 

- 

.288 

.366 

Fitch)>nrK, 

.216 

.289 

.245 

.25 

Salem, 

.249 

.365 

.284 

.35 

riaverhill, . 

.267 

- 

.26 

.325 

Springfield, 

.249 

.357 

.283 

.45 

llolyoke,  . 

.223 

.315 

.241 

.50 

Taunton,   . 

.341 

- 

.23 

.399 

Lawrence, 

.258 

_ 

.212 

.328 

Woburn,   . 

.219 

- 

- 

.416 

Lowell, 

.232 

.30 

.244 

.334 

Worcester, 

.232 

~ 

.193 

.25 

Peaches,  dried.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,124 

$0,143 

$0,146 

Lynn, .... 

_ 

$0,125 

$0,127 

$0,148 

Brockton, . 

- 

.12 

.153 

.13 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.15 

.122 

.194 

Fall  River, 

- 

.15 

.136 

.156 

Newburyport,. 

- 

.13 

.146 

.127 

Fitchburg, . 

- 

.126 

.144 

.148 

Salem,        .       .       . 

- 

.10 

.151 

.15 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.13 

.15 

.15 

1  Springfield, 

- 

.145  , 

.136 

.161 

Haverhill, . 

_ 

.15 

.126 

.135 

Tiiunton,   . 

- 

.122 

.104 

.156 

Holyoke,   . 

_ 

.13 

.134 

.16 

Woburn,    . 

• 

- 

- 

.126 

Lawrence, 

:. 

.12 

.127 

.163 

Worcester, 

- 

- 

.13 

.14 

Lowell, 

- 

- 

.13 

.153 

Prunes. 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,074 

$0,074 

$0,087 

$0.10 

Lynn,  .... 

- 
$0,076 

$0,086 

$0,091 

$0,085 

Brockton,  . 

.085 

.107 

.096 

.071 

New  Bedford, 

.12 

.101 

.085 

.099 

Fall  River, 

.118 

.094 

.069 

.083 

Newburyport, 

.112 

.092 

.074 

.096 

Fitchburg, 

.092 

.089 

.092 

.108 

Salem, 

.098 

.091 

.063 

.076 

Gloucester, 

.093 

.097 

.073 

.10 

Springfield, 

.071 

.094 

.09 

.106 

Haverhill, 

.076 

.094 

.076 

.096 

Taunton,   . 

.10 

.102 

.082 

.109 

Holyoke,   . 

.067 

.10 

.085 

.099 

Woburn,    . 

.074 

.097 

.077 

.09 

Lawrence, 

.098 

.092 

.091 

.092 

Worcester, 

.071 

.10 

.091 

.108 

Lowell, 

.077 

.08 

.086 

.093 

Raisins 

[Pound.] 

Boston, 

$0,093 

$0.10 

$0,111 

Lynn, 

_ 

$0,098 

$0,081 

$0,091 

Brockton,  . 

_ 

.117 

.102 

.104 

New  Bedfoi-d, 

- 

.123 

.112 

.117 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.145 

.09 

.118 

Newburyport, 

- 

.091 

.088 

.096 

Fitchburg, 

- 

.10 

.108 

.112 

Salem, 

- 

.082 

.0^4 

.093 

Gloucester, 

- 

.107 

.104 

.117 

Springfield, 

- 

.099 

.091 

.12 

Haverhill, 

- 

.093 

.095 

.106 

Taunton,    . 

- 

.11 

.10 

.109 

Holyoke,   . 

_ 

.108 

.092 

.123 

Woburn,    . 

- 

.103 

.11 

.095 

Lawrence, 

_ 

.085 

.096 

.10 

Worcester, 

- 

- 

.072 

.106 

Lowell, 

- 

.10 

.095 

.106 

Raisins,  seedless,     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,107 

$0,123 

$0,117 

Lowell, 

. 

_ 

$0,101 

$0.15 

Brockton, . 

_ 

.132 

.113 

.115 

Lynn,         .       .       . 

- 

.106 

.12 

.105 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.12 

_ 

.1.58 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.12 

.107 

.148 

Fitchburg, 

_ 

.113 

.121 

.12 

Newburyport, 

- 

.115 

- 

.135 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.106 

.15 

.15 

Salem, 

- 

.111 

.12 

.128 

Haverhill, 

_ 

_ 

.10 

.112 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.155 

.12 

.13 

Holyoke,  . 

_ 

.112 

.10 

.13 

Woburn,    . 

- 

- 

.125 

.136 

Lawrence, 

- 

.10 

.104 

.138 

Worcester, 

~ 

.12 

.096 

.10 

Raisins,  sultana.     [Pound.] 


Boston, 

$0,132 

$0,139 

$0,159 

Lynn, 

_ 

$0.15 

$0,139 

$0,145 

Fall  River, 

_ 

.176 

.135 

.158 

New  Bedford, 

- 

.17 

.15 

.16 

Gloucester, 

_ 

.174 

.18 

.18 

Newburyport, 

- 

.16 

.155 

.17 

Holyoke,    . 

_ 

.12 

_ 

.18 

Salem, 

- 

.18 

.15 

.13 

Lawrence, 

.136 

.126 

.125 

Taunton,   . 

- 

.161 

.17 

.143 

Lowell,      .       .       .        - 

.15 

.15 

Worcester, 

" 

" 

.139 

.113 
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FUEL. 


Coal,  eee-     [Ton.] 


Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

Average  Retail  Prices 

Cities. 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1903 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

Boston, 

$7.00 

$6.75 

$6,717 

$6.50 

1 
Lynn, 

$6.75 

$7.00 

$7.25 

$7.00 

Brockton, . 

7.75 

9.50 

7.75 

7.75 

New  Bedford, 

7.00 

7.25 

7.126 

7.12T 

Fall  River, 

7.60 

7.00 

7.693 

7.796 

Newburyport, 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

Fitchbiirg, 

7.25 

7.75 

7.75 

8.00 

Salem, 

6.75 

6.836 

6.75 

6.75 

Gloucester, 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Springfield, 

7.00 

7.00 

7.331 

7.00 

Haverhill, 

7.435 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Taunton,   . 

7.00 

8.75 

7.888 

7.442 

Holyoke,  . 

7.50         7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Woburn,    . 

7.316 

7.164 

7.231 

7.20 

Lawrence, 

7.25         7.234 

7.50 

7.25 

Worcester, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.25 

Lowell, 

7.00         7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Coal,  furnace.     [Ton.] 


Boston, 

$7,029 

$6.50 

$6,541 

$6.25 

Lynn,         .       .       . 

$6.50 

$6.75 

$7.00 

$6.75 

Brockton,  . 

7.75 

9.50 

- 

7.75 

New  Bedford, 

7.00 

7.25 

7.107 

7.126 

Fall  River, 

7.25 

7.00 

7.292 

7.00 

Newburyport, 

6.75 

- 

7.00 

6.75 

Fitch  burg. 

7.25 

7.50 

7.464 

7.937 

Salem, 

6.666 

6.722 

6.526 

6.50 

Gloucester, 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Springfield, 

7.00 

_ 

_ 

7.00 

Haverhill, 

7.419 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Taunton,   . 

7.00 

8.75 

7.25 

7.41 

Holyoke,   . 

7.60 

- 

7.25 

7.25 

Woburn,    . 

7.. 316 

6.958 

6.934 

6.99 

Lawrence, 

7.25 

7.00 

7.275 

7.00 

Worcester, 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Coal,  nut.     [Ton.] 


Boston, 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$6,748 

Lynn, 

$6.75 

$7.00 

$7.25 

$7.00 

Brockton,  . 

7.75 

9.50 

7.75 

7.75 

New  Bedford, 

7.00 

7.00 

6.906 

7.00 

Fall  River, 

7.75 

8.25 

7.605 

7.541 

Newburyport, 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

Fitchburg, 

7.25 

7.75 

7.75 

8.00 

Salem, 

6.75 

6.906 

6.75 

6.75 

Gloucester, 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Springfield, 

7.00 

7.00 

7.349 

7.00 

Haverhill, 

7.431 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Taunton,    . 

7.00 

8.75 

7.705 

7.44S 

Holyoke,   . 

7.50 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Woburn,   . 

7.316 

7.229 

7.291 

7.215 

Lawrence, 

7.25 

7.25 

7.50 

7.25 

Worcester, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.25 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

6.824 

Coal,  stOTe.     [Ton. 


Boston, 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$7.00 

$6,747 

Lynn, 

$6.75 

$7.00 

$7.25 

$7.00 

Brockton, . 

7.75 

9.50 

7.75 

7.75 

New  Bedford,  . 

7.00 

8.25 

7.00 

7.683- 

Fall  River, 

7.75 

8.50 

7.505 

7.875 

Newburyport, 

6.75 

6.75 

7.00 

6.75 

Fitchburg, 

7.25 

7.75 

7.75 

8.00 

Salem, 

6.75 

6.916 

6.75 

6.75 

Gloucester, 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Springfield, 

7.00 

7.00 

7.345 

7.00 

Haverhill, 

7.437 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Taunton,    . 

7.00 

8.75 

7.815 

7.453 

Holyoke,    . 

7.50 

7.25 

7.25 

7.25 

Woburn,    . 

7.316 

7.173 

7.313 

7.196 

Lawrence, 

7.25 

7.25 

7.50 

7.25 

Worcester, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.25 

Lowell, 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

Wood,  hard.     [Cord.] 


Boston, 

$12,848  ;$12.00 

$10,057 

$9,959 

Lynn, 

$11,142 

$11,733 

$12.00 

$12.00 

Brockton,  . 

9.50 

9.50 

10.00 

8.50 

New  Bedford,  . 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

6.20» 

Fall  River, 

9.00 

8.68 

8.00 

6.794 

Newburyport, 

9.30 

9.333 

9.277 

9.041 

Fitchburg, 

8.00 

8.897 

8.52 

7.00 

Salem, 

11.00 

10.00 

12.125 

12.00 

Gloucester, 

14.00 

14.00 

13.25 

14.00 

Springfield, 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

Haverhill, 

7.50 

6.375 

7.013 

6.307 

Taunton,    . 

8.00 

8.50 

8.00 

5.266 

Holyoke,   . 

9.00 

9.264 

8.00 

7.50 

Woburn,   . 

8.666 

6.562 

6.931 

8.423 

Lawrence, 

9.00 

7.00 

8.50 

6.428 

Worcester, 

9.00 

9.571 

9.00 

7.00 

Lowell, 

9.00 

8.00 

7.166 

7.949 

1 

Wood,  soft.     [Cord.] 


Boston, 

$11,333 

$10.00 

$8,018 

$8,226 

Lynn,  .       .       .       . 

$9,157 

$9,473 

,$10.00 

$10.00 

Brockton, . 

7.50 

7.944 

9.00 

7.50 

New  Bedford,  . 

7.50 

7.00 

!     7.00 

5.208 

Fall  River, 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

5.785 

Newburyport, 

7.76 

7.60 

1     7.00 

7.647 

Fitchburg, 

7.00 

6.603 

0.52 

5.4.54 

Salem, 

9.777 

9.00 

10.333 

10.00 

Gloucester, 

12.142 

11.066 

11.25 

12.222 

Springfield, 

7.00 

7.00 

1     7.00 

6.00 

Haverhill, 

6.50 

5.50 

6.096 

5.25 

Taunton,    . 

7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

4.791 

Holyoke,   . 

7.333 

5.00 

7.00 

6.50 

Woburn,    . 

8.666 

6.50 

6.50 

7.458 

Lawrence, 

8.00 

6.129 

7.08 

5.545 

Worcester, 

7.00 

8.00 

7.617 

5.50 

Lowell, 

6.00 

6.00 

5.692 

7.016 

! 
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In  the  following  recapitulation  we  have  brought  together  the  different 
articles  in  each  of  the  17  cities  in  Aj)ril  and  October,  1904,  and  April 
and  October,  190;),  and  present  an  average  retail  price  per  basis  for  all 
of  the  cities  considered.  For  instance,  it  is  seen  that  in  April,  1904,  the 
average  price  of  Hour  (bread)  was  based  upon  that  sold  in  barrels  to  the 
number  of  l,5oG  ;  in  October,  1904,  upon  1,110  barrels;  in  April,  1905, 
upon  1,486^  barrels;  and  in  October,  1905,  upon  851  barrels  similarly 
sold.  The  average  retail  price  for  the  17  cities  in  April,  1904,  was  $6,371 
per  barrel ;  in  October,  1904,  $7.62(5  per  barrel;  in  April,  1905,  $7,393 
per  barrel ;  and  in  October,  1905,  $6,354  per  barrel. 

In  October,  1905,  the  average  retail  price  per  barrel  of  bread  flour  for 
all  of  the  17  cities  considered  was,  as  stated,  $6,354.  This  average  was 
exceeded  in  Boston,  Fitchburg,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Springfield,  and  Woburn.  In  the  following 
cities  it  was  less  than  the  average  for  the  State  :  Brockton,  Fall  River, 
Gloucester,  Lynn,  Salem,  Taunton,  and  Worcester. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Basis 

April, 

1904 

October,  1904 

April, 

1905 

October,  1905 

Articles. 

Quanti- 

Average 
Ketail 

Quanti- 

Average 

Retail 

Quanti- 

Average 
Ketail 

Quanti- 

Average 
Retail 

ties 

Price 

ties 

I'rice 

ties 

Price 

ties 

Price 

Groceries. 

Flour: 

Bread,      . 

bag 

_ 

- 

8,037 

$0,975 

5,620 

$0,947 

9,237 

$0,798 

barrel 

1,536 

$6,371 

1,110 

7.626 

1,4861^ 

7.393 

851 

6.354 

Pastry,    . 

pound 

13,550 

.039 

14,894 

.036 

6,094 

.04 

8,592 

.034 

bag 

_ 

- 

4,319 

.853 

1,996 

.87 

2,312 

.702 

Buckwheat,     . 

pound 

5,407 

.039 

2,562 

.041 

3,176 

.045 

2,136 

.046 

Entire  wheat. 

pound 

8,378 

.043 

4,717 

.045 

5,055 

.043 

4,763 

.044 

Graham, . 

pound 

7,565 

.034 

5,990 

.033 

5,995 

.034 

5,564 

.034 

Rye, 

pound 

6,370 

.031 

2,754 

.033 

3,228 

.034 

3,736 

.033 

Sleal : 

Corn, 

pound 

17,807 

.027 

11,337 

.029 

12,295 

.028 

8,616 

.029 

Oat 

pound 

11,915 

.042 

9,568 

.043 

10,571 

.035 

9,560 

.036 

Rye, 

pound 

8,630 

.033 

4,270 

.034 

3,456 

.033 

3,234 

.032 

Coffee : 

I 

Blend,      . 

pound 

1,095 

.24 

7,897 

.274 

8,262 

.265 

5,465 

.249 

Java, 

pound 

16,102 

.298 

5,045 

.304 

3,160 

.321 

2,093'^ 

.294 

Mocha  and  Java,     . 

pound 

3,375 

.31 

10,947 

.314 

7,705 

.313 

9,324 

.293 

Tea; 

i 

Black,       . 

pound 

17,095 

.453 

7,081 

.511 

9,112 

.509 

7,022 

.513 

Green,      . 

pound 

14,902 

.465 

5,021 

.514 

3,027 

.492 

2,063 

.453 

Mixed, 
Cut  loaf,  . 

pound 

25,490 

.475 

7,886 

.53 

5,859 

.488 

5,764 

.486 

pound 

8,145 

.079 

5,199 

.073 

5,285 

.081 

4,018 

.074 

Granulated,     . 

pound 

106,725 

.055 

135,725 

.057 

185,596 

.067 

147,985 

.054 

Powdered, 

pound 

8,827 

.08 

7,796 

.073 

5,782 

.08 

4,747 

.074 

Yellow,    . 

pound 

9,970 

.048 

10,690 

.052 

6,027 

.06 

6,541 

.051 

IMIoljtsses : 

Cooking, 

gallon 

2,530 

.39 

2,889 

.405 

1,377 

.419 

929 

.398 

New  Orleans, 

gallon 

6,864 

.515 

3,394 

.538 

1,240 

.538 

710 

.519 

Porto  Rico, 

gallon 

4,948% 

.488 

3,190 

.482 

2,S49>^ 

.501 

2,049 

.496 

Syrup, 

gallon 

1,566^4 

.525 

725 

.466 

828 

.464 

475 

.499 

Vinegar: 

Cider,       . 

gallon 

5,465% 

.218 

3,817 

.222 

2,144 

.222 

3,158 

.217 

White  wine,    . 

gallon 

5,213 

.191 

2,314 

.202 

767 

.231 

904 

.221 

Butter: 

Cooking, 

pound 

6,215 

.219 

2,067 

.213 

3,240 

.243 

1,156 

.217 

Creamery, 

pound 

36,270 

.263 

26,067 

.265 

44,957 

.31 

65,031 

.263 

Dairy, 

pound 

11,485 

.284 

7,645 

.258 

4,513 

.279 

4,462 

.258 

Cbeese : 

New  York, 

pound 

4,820 

.164 

3,507 

.148 

6,580 

.165 

4,491 

.166 

Sage, 

pound 

720 

.179 

796 

.174 

1,006 

.172 

740 

.181 

Eastern,  . 

dozen 

13,524 

.226 

5,677 

.27 

4,625 

.239 

5,917 

.295 

Near  by, . 

dozen 

13,621 

.254 

4,748 

.345 

1   16,064 

.258 

7,764 

.357 

Western, 

dozen 

12,579 

.206 

2,450 

.256 

16,915 

1 

.213 

11,790 

.250 
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Basis 

April 

,  1904 

OCTOBEK,   1904 

April 

1905 

October,  1905 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Groceries  —  Con. 

Beans  : 

Medmm, . 

quart 

6,155 

$0,091 

5,195 

$0,092 

4,177 

$0,084 

4,573 

$0,088 

Pea,. 

quart 

31,944 

.095 

16,898 

.092 

17,071 

.089 

13,584 

.091 

Red  kidney,     . 

quart 

7,983 

.125 

2,935 

.118 

3,566 

.122 

2,349 

.121 

Yellow  eye,    . 

quart 

8,452 

.116 

2,808 

.113 

3,600 

.111 

2,427 

.11 

Pease : 

Dried,      . 

quart 

16,072 

.079 

2,235 

.079 

2,508 

.079 

1,728 

.083 

Split, 

quart 

2,643 

.091 

1,887 

.09 

1,807 

.09 

1,408 

.091 

Riee: 

Good,       . 

pound 

9,880 

.07 

4,022 

.07 

6,613 

.064 

4,264 

.068 

Head,       . 

pound 

8,575 

.09 

3,921 

.082 

5,043 

.085 

4,525 

.089 

Tapioca : 

Fliike,      . 

pound 

3,628 

.057 

898 

.064 

617 

.057 

853 

.059 

Pearl, 

pound 

5,093 

.055 

2,026 

.058 

3,083 

.057 

2,288 

.06 

Sago, 

pound 

2,756 

.074 

908 

.064 

780 

.073 

631 

.075 

Bread  soda,   . 

pound 

5,797 

.052 

3,238 

.069 

2,380 

.064 

1,780 

.074 

Saleratus, 

pound 

4,550 

.075 

2,793 

.072 

1,798 

.073 

1,459 

.077 

Starcli, 

pound 

7,646 

.054 

5,758 

.059 

3,967 

.063 

3,943 

.061 

Moap,  laundry,     . 

cake 

26,676 

.048 

26,500 

.048 

26,549 

.048 

26,561 

.049 

Kerosene  oil. 

gallon 

17,745 

.148 

16,260 

.144 

17,595 

.133 

16,180 

.13 

Pickles: 

Cucumber, 

quart 

3,424 

.12 

1,377 

.167 

3,055 

.114 

1,816 

.133 

Mixed, 

quart 

2,672 

.146 

733 

.169 

1,944 

.161 

1,106 

.17 

Pkovisions. 

Beef,  corned  : 

Brisket,   . 

pound 

14,100 

.103 

11,226 

.11 

20,176 

.097 

17,241 

.109 

Flank,      . 

pound 

12,347 

.056 

10,070 

.056 

16,847 

.053 

16,751 

.054 

Rib  (thick  end),     . 

pound 

15,542 

.116 

11,998 

.106 

23,159 

.(.99 

18,561 

.102 

Shoulder, 

pound 

- 

- 

3,940 

.088 

3,925 

.086 

2,461 

.092 

B*ef,  roast : 

Rib, 

pound 

12,463 

.175 

12,690 

.152 

37,831 

.128 

27,232 

.138 

Rib  roll,  , 

pound 

9,907 

.139 

6,420 

.12 

8,271 

.125 

10,816 

.128 

Rump  (back). 

pound 

5,626 

.182 

4,165 

.185 

7,777 

.171 

11,647 

.179 

Rump  (face), . 

pound 

10,076 

.176 

5.071 

.199 

10,448 

.162 

13,136 

.165 

Shoulder, 

pound 

- 

- 

13,080 

.103 

12,336 

.103 

5,612 

.11 

Sirloin,     . 

pound 

12,467 

.214 

7,435 

.227 

17,699 

.207 

18,577 

.20 

Vein, 

pound 

7,103 

.153 

3,675 

.152 

7,055 

.156 

6,192 

.152 

Beefsteak : 

Chuck,     . 

pound 

18,763 

.102 

6,175 

.115 

12,694 

.117 

13,504 

.116 

Hamburger,    . 

pound 

13,833 

.    .118 

7,606 

.105 

14,979 

.094 

11,228 

.102 

Round,    . 

pound 

19,786 

.191 

17,735 

.160 

46,533 

,159 

38,.'S26 

.171 

Rump, 

pound 

23,405 

.237 

14,570 

.252 

26,820 

.258 

23,606 

.27 

Sirloin,     . 

pound 

23,553 

.245 

11,150 

.247 

27,484 

.23 

18,936 

.248 

Beef,  dried,    . 

pound    • 

5,103 

.217 

1,181 

.278 

964 

.29 

1,391 

.245 

Beef,  sonp : 

Shin  bone. 

pound 

12,494 

.043 

13,025 

.045 

23,382 

.044 

15,646 

.047 

Kiaiub  : 

Chop, 

pound 

13,791 

.196 

7,010 

.201 

17,373 

.188 

14,5<^6 

.231 

Forequarter,   . 

pound 

10,268 

.10 

11,964 

.09 

25,124 

.093 

18,391 

.104 

Hindquarter,  . 

pound 

9,588 

,16 

8,375 

.135 

23,942 

.136 

17,921 

.148 

Leg, 

pound 

10,683 

.165 

9,672 

.152 

16,572 

.155 

17,901 

.161 

Loin, 

pound 

7,563 

.156 

3,087 

.143 

15,461 

.194 

9.426 

.152 

Pork: 

Chop, 

pound 

13,103 

.135 

10,496 

.156 

23,154 

.133 

23,355 

.157 

Roast, 

pound 

15,368 

.13 

13,006 

.146 

39,530 

.12 

28,160 

.146 

Spare  rib, 

pound 

8,774 

.11 

4,457 

.098 

10,224 

.095 

9,217 

.099 

Salt, 

pound 

1,800 

.105 

11,310 

.109 

17,465 

.101 

13,056 

.105 

Veal: 

Chop,       . 

pound 

6,851 

.189 

2,501 

.201 

5,280 

.202 

3,320 

.197 

Cutlet,      . 

pound 

4,253 

.244 

2,042 

.262 

3,734 

.251 

3,192 

.266 

Forequarter,    . 

pound 

6,191 

.103 

3,934 

.097 

10,760 

.099 

5,313 

.101 

Hindquarter,  . 

pound 

5,276 

.149 

2,660 

.137 

12,240 

.129 

5,432 

.14 

Leg, 

pound 

5,858 

.17 

3,314 

.156 

9,425 

.144 

5,825 

.16 

Loin, 

pound 

4,381 

.169 

2,722 

.149 

6,456 

.159 

3,941 

.145 

Poultry : 

Chicken, . 

pound 

8,228 

.229 

5,361 

.206 

13,392 

.21 

15,101 

.208 

Fowl, 

pound 

9,057 

.178 

8,570 

.172 

17,996 

.177 

.15,946 

.179 

Turkey,  . 

pound 

5,549 

.249 

1,414 

.25 

4,848 

.259 

1,779 

.273 

Bacon : 

Side, 

pound 

5,232 

.155 

3,602 

.155 

6,713 

.144 

■  7,000 

.145 

Sliced,      . 

pound 

9,598 

.169 

4,277 

.17 

7,511 

.164 

7,055 

.163 

Ham  : 

Sliced,      . 

pound 

11,838 

.193 

7,420 

.231 

10,335 

.2Q3 

10,256 

.216 

Whole,     . 

pound 

15,634 

.139 

9,374 

.149 

15,771 

.128 

J16,821 

.132 

Sausages : 

Bologna, 

pound 

5,327 

.10 

2,569 

.103 

4,489 

.099 

.  5.096 

.105 

Frankfurters, 

pound 

8,453 

.113 

4,062 

.112 

9,088 

.117 

7,941 

.114 

Pork, 

pound 

9,903 

.113 

4,278 

.121 

9,966 

.115 

6,876 

.114 

Sboulder : 

- 

Corned,    . 

pound 

6,448 

.099 

5,120 

.107 

8,728 

.088 

^10,086 

.095 

Smoked,  . 

pound 

6,403 

.101 

6,604 

.108 

16,425 

.087 

17,152 

.091 

Iiiver, 

pound 

6,417 

.082 

4.803 

.083 

8,867 

.079 

6,579 

.082 

Tripe,         .        .        . 

pound 

8,063 

.077 

2,931 

.075 

6,078 

.075 

-  5,323 

.075 
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Recapitulation  —  Concluded! 


Basis 

April. 

1904 

October.  1004    1 

April, 

lOOS 

October,  IOOS 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

AveraKe 
Ki'tail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Keuul 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 
Ketail 
Price 

Pbotisions  — Con. 

I<ard : 

Best  leaf, 

pound 

6,513 

$0,125 

7,092 

$0,119 

6,400 

$0,115 

4,567 

$0,122 

Pure, 

pound 

10,5;i0 

.109 

8,520 

.103 

13,458 

.099 

10,979 

.106 

Cottolene, 

pound 

1,690 

.105 

1,289 

.112 

1,185 

.104 

537 

.096 

Fish. 

Cod: 

Fresh,      . 

pound 

21,385 

.093 

29,808 

.084 

34,277 

.092 

27,335 

.088 

Salt, 

pound 

5,706 

.112 

2,807 

.108 

8,780 

.122 

5,584 

.124 

Finnan  Iladdie,  . 

pound 

- 

- 

3,947 

.103 

18,960 

.092 

9,452 

.094 

Halibut: 

Fresb, 

pound 

15,995 

.178 

10,475 

.193 

17,865 

.198 

21,260 

.202 

Smoked,  . 

pound 

3,345 

.19 

1,316 

.198 

3,996 

.207 

1,901 

.204 

9Iackei*«l : 

Fresh,      . 

apiece 

9,092 

.199 

4,088 

.246 

1,571 

.293 

15,900 

.199 

Salt, 

apiece 

5,064 

.152 

1,824 

.153 

4,634 

.127 

3,241 

.169 

Salmon,  smoked. 

pound 

1,873. 

.228 

762 

.255 

2,659 

.25 

1,368 

.27 

Vegetables. 

Cabbagre,  . 

pound 

9,480 

.057 

19,015 

.016 

30,671 

.023 

36,751 

.019 

Onioua, 

quart 

7,719 

.068 

7,062 

.051 

13,689 

.065 

11,568 

.051 

Potatoes : 

Sweet, 

pound 

6,291 

.05 

27,475 

.022 

2,870 

.051 

45,016 

.021 

White,     . 

peck 

14,230 

.336 

12,095 

.201 

18,058 

.159 

17,700 

.207 

Tnrnips : 

White,     . 

pound 

7,108 

.025 

4,216 

.02 

7,827 

.021 

14,137 

.021 

Yellow.   . 

pound 

7,846 

.024 

9,905 

.019 

15,634 

.022 

20,416 

.021 

Fruit. 

Apples : 

Dried,      • 

pound 

5,792 

.114 

1,804 

.104 

2,613 

.108 

1,489 

.117 

Fresh,      . 

peck 

6,183 

.406 

3,110 

.262 

2,237  >^ 

.321 

354 

.321 

Apricots  (dried),  . 

pound 

3,665 

.14 

1,527 

.138 

2,637 

.139 

2,144 

.142 

Uananas, 

dozen 

6,775 

.173 

3,318 

.169 

2,588 

.131 

4,184 

.169 

Citron, 

pound 

- 

- 

1,235 

.172 

790 

.18 

1,142 

.178 

Cranberries,  . 

quart 

4,675 

.11 

5,640 

.086 

3,136 

.106 

6,.562 

.104 

Currants, 

pound 

- 

- 

2,129 

.096 

2,905 

.104 

3,572 

.102 

I.enionB,    . 

dozen 

4,860 

.165 

•   2,276 

.182 

3,500 

.185 

•A  288 

.287 

Oranges,  . 

dozen 

21,088 

.261 

1,386 

.285 

14,543 

.234 

1,532 

.343 

Peaches  (dried),  . 

pound 

- 

- 

801 

.129 

1,436 

.137 

1,015 

.146 

Prunes,     . 

pound 

10,435 

.087 

5,936 

.087 

15,104 

.084 

10,054 

.094 

Raisins,     . 

pound 

- 

- 

4,292 

.104 

7,023 

.094 

4,755 

.107 

Raisins,  seedless. 

pound 

- 

- 

1,811 

.113 

2,242 

.113 

1,377 

.123 

Raisins,  sultana. 

pound 

- 

- 

804 

.152 

883 

.138 

652 

.15 

Fuel. 

Coal: 

Egg.         .        .         . 

ton 

3,564 

7.218 

5,400  J^ 

7.518 

10,670Ji 

7.081 

7,355 

6.85 

Furnace, . 

ton 

3,985 

7.152 

3,839 

7.609 

6,681 

6.753 

4,890 

6.546 

Nut, 

ton 

1,892 

7.322 

4,520 

7.564 

11,002'^ 

7.106 

7,154 

6.928 

Stove, 

ton 

3,499 

7.24 

8,163 

7.751 

15,696>4 

7.124 

11,150 

7.006 

Wood: 

Hard, 

cord 

287}^ 

9.924 

543}^ 

8.474 

687'^ 

8.624 

508 

8.532 

Soft, 

cord 

346 

8.736 

560>i 

7.174 

653)^ 

6.941 

374 

7.443 

The  number  of  quotations  included  in  tlie  above  table  is  137.  Of 
these,  66  show  an  increase  in  October,  1904,  as  compared  with  April, 
1904;  54  show  a  decrease;  six  remain  the  same;  and  for  11  no  com- 
parison could  be  made.  Comparing  the  quotations  for  April,  1905,  with 
April,  1904,  we  find  that  48  show  an  increase,  71  a  decrease,  seven  re- 
main the  same,  and  11  are  non-comparative.  Of  the  quotations  for 
October,  1905,  79  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  April,  1905  ;  54 
show  a  decrease,  and  for  four  of  the  articles  considered,  the  same  price  is 
shown.  Comparing  the  quotations  for  October,  1905,  with  October, 
1904,  we  find  that  75  show  an  increase,  54  a  decrease,  and  eight  remain 
the  same. 
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An  examination  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  detail  shows  the 
great  influence  of  locality.  If  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
article  was  general  in  its  nature,  all  the  cities  would  show  either  increases 
or  decreases  for  that  article.  That  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  certain 
article  is  not  general,  but  local,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in 
which,  as  regards  each  article  considered,  the  price  in  October,  1905,  is 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  Octo- 
ber, 1904.  The  column  figures  indicate  "cities,"  and  the  respec- 
tive number  of  cities  reporting  either  increases  or  decreases  in  price 
is  given,  being  based  upon  quotations  in  the  tables  on  pages  298 
to  320. 


Orocerles 

Flour,  bread  (bag), 
Flour,  bread  (barrel), 
Flour,  pastry  (pound) 
Flour,  pastry  (bag). 
Flour,  buckwheat 
Flour,  entire  wheat 
Flour,  graham 
Flour,  rye 
Meal,  corn 
Meal,  oat 
Meal,  rye 
Coffee,  blend 
Coffee,  Java  . 
Coffee,  Mocha  and  Java 
Tea,  black     . 
Tea,  green 
Tea,  mixed    . 
Sugar,  cut  loaf 
Sugar,  granulated 
Sugar,  powdered  . 
Sugar,  yellow 
Molasses,  cooking 
Molasses,  New  Orlean 
Molasses,  Porto  Rico 
Syrup,    ... 
Vinegar,  cider 
Vinegar,  white  wine 
Butter,  cooking     . 
Butter,  creamery . 
Butter,  dairy 
Cheese,  New  York 
Cheese,  sage. 
Eggs,  Eastern 
Eggs,  near  by 
Eggs,  Western 
Beans,  medium     . 
Beans,  pea     . 
Beans,  red  kidney 
Beans,  yellow  eye 
Pease,  dried  . 
Pease,  split   . 
Rice,  good     . 
Rice,  head 
Tapioca,  flake 
Tapioca,  pearl 
Sago, 

Bread  soda,  . 
Paleratus, 
Starch,  . 
Boap,  laundry 
Kerosene  oil, 
Pickles,  cucumber 
Pickles,  mixed 


Provisions. 

Beef,  corned  (brisket), 
Beef,  corned  (flank),  . 
Beef,  corned  (rib  —  thick  end), 


October 

,  190.5,      11 

AS  COMPAKKD   WITH 

October,  1904 

Cities  Ke- 

Cities  Re- 

portine; 

porting 

Increase 

Decrease* 

16 

_ 

17 

2 

15 

_ 

15 

6 

6 

5 

11 

10 

6 

6 

8 

9 

8 

6 

11 

7 

10 

8 

4 

2 

9 

3 

14 

7 

10 

7 

9 

7 

9 

8 

9 

2 

15 

11 

6 

3 

13 

4 

7 

9 

5 

2 

14 

9 

1 

12 

5 

8 

8 

3 

4 

10 

7 

6 

3 

10 

3 

10 

4 

8 

5 

7 

9 

3 

6 

3 

4 

7 

10 

7 

10 

5 

12 

10 

7 

7 

10 

10 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

12 

10 

3 

8 

0 

10 

5 

8 

9 

5 

12 

1 

16 

6 

11 

8 

5 

2 

15 

4 

12 

7 

10 

Provisions  —  Con, 

Beef,  corned  (shoulder). 

Beef,  roast  (rib), . 

Beef,  roast  (rib  —  roll), 

Beef,  roast  (rump  —  back) 

Beef,  roast  (rump  —  face)  , 

Beef,  roast  (shoulder), 

Beef,  roast  (sirloin), 

Beef,  roust  (vein), 

Beefsteak  (chuck). 

Beefsteak  (Hamburger), 

Beefsteak  (round). 

Beefsteak  (rump). 

Beefsteak  (sirloin), 

Beef,  dried 

Beef,  soup  (shin  bone' 

Lamb,  chop  . 

Lamb,  forequarter 

Lamb,  hindquarter 

Lamb,  leg 

l.amb,  loin     . 

Pork,  chop     . 

Pork,  roast    . 

Pork,  spare  rib     . 

Pork,  salt 

Veal,  chop     . 

Veal,  ctitlet   .         .    . 

Veal,  forequarter 

Veal,  hindquarter 

Veal,  leg 

Veal,  loin 

Poultry  —  chicken 

Poultry  —  fowl 

Poultry  —  turkey . 

Bacon,  side    . 

Bacon,  sliced 

Ham,  sliced  . 

Ham,  whole  . 

Sausages,  Bologna 

Sausages,  Fmnkfurter 

Sausages,  pork 

Shoulder,  corned  . 

Shoulder,  smoked 

Liver 

Tripe 

Lard,  best  leaf 

Lard,  pure     . 

Cottolene, 


Cod,  fresh 
Cod,  salt 
Finnan  haddie, 
Halibut,  fresh 
Halibut,  smoked 
Mackerel,  fresh 
Mackerel,  salt 
Salmon,  smoked 


October,  1905, 

AS  Compared  with 

October,  1904 


Cities  Re- 
porting 
Increase 


Cities  Re- 
porting 
Decrease* 


*  Includes  citleg  reporting  no  change. 
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Vegetables. 


Cabbage, 
OiiioiiB,  . 
Potatoes,  sweet 
Potatoes,  white 
Turiiips,  white 
Turnips,  yellow 


Apples,  dried 
Apples,  fresL 
Apricots,  dried 
Bananas, 
Citron,   . 
Cranberries, . 
Currants, 


OCTOHKF 

,  1005,      1 

AS  CoMI'ARKI)   WITH 

OCTOHKK,    1M04 

Cities  Ke- 

Cities  Kc- 

portliig 

portlnK 

Increase 

Decrease* 

10 

6 

3 

14 

8 

9 

8 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

5 

7 

2 

3 

11 

6 

5 

9 

8 

9 

12 

5 

9 

8 

Frnit  — Con. 


Lemons, 
Oranges, 
Peaclies,  dried 
I'nines, . 
Ilaisins, 

Raisins,  seedless 
Raisins,  sultana 


Coal,  egg 
Coal,  furnace 
Coal,  nut 
Coal,  stove     . 
Wood,  hard  . 
Wood,  soft    . 


OCTOKKR,    1003, 

AS   COMl'AKEl)    WITH 
OCTOIIKK,    I004 


(,'ltles  Ke- 
portiiiK 
Increase 


Cities  Ite- 

porliiiB 

Decrease* 


*  Includes  cities  reporting  no  change. 

The  consideration  of  the  table  must  be  upon  an  arbitrary  basis. 
There  are  17  cities  represented,  nine  of  which  form  a  majority.  We 
will  present  the  names  of  those  articles  which  show  an  increase  in 
price  in  nine  or  more  cities. 

Groceries:  Graham  flour,  corn  meal,  powdered  sugar,  New  Orleans 
molasses,  syrup,  cider  vinegar,  creamery  butter.  New  York  and  sage 
cheese,  dried  pease,  good  rice,  sago,  and  saleratus. 

Provisions:  Hamburger,  rump,  and  sirloin  steak;  soup  beef  (shin 
bone)  ;  lamb  chops,  forequarter,  and  leg;  pork  chop;  veal,  forequarter; 
chicken,  fowl,  and  Frankfurter  sausage. 

Fish:  Fresh  and  salt  cod,  and  fresh  halibut. 

Vegetables :  Cabbage. 

Fruit:  Dried  apricots,  cranberries,  currants,  lemons,  dried  peaches, 
prunes,  common  and  seedless  raisins. 

We  will  next  consider  those  articles  which  show  a  decrease  in 
price  in  nine  or  more  cities,  including  therewith  those  cities  in  which 
no  chano-e  was  shown. 

Groceries :  Bread  flour  by  bag  or  barrel ;  pastry  flour  by  pound  or 
bag ;  entire  wheat  flour ;  oat  and  rye  meal ;  Java  and  Mocha  and  Java 
coftee ;  black,  green,  and  mixed  teas;  cut  loaf,  granulated,  and  yellow 
sugar  ;  Porto  Rico  molasses  ;  near  by  eggs ;  pea,  red  kidney,  and  yellow 
eye  beans*;  split  pease,  pearl  tapioca,  bread  soda,  starch,  laundry  soap, 
kerosene  oil,  and  cucumber  pickles. 

Provisions :  Brisket,  flank,  and  rib  corned  beef ;  rib,  rump  (face),  and 
sirloin  beef  for  roasting;  round  beefsteak;  pork,  roast  and  salt;  chop, 
hindquarter,  and  leg  veal ;  side  and  sliced  bacon  ;  sliced  and  whole  ham  ; 
Bologna  and  pork  sausages ;  corned  and  smoked  shoulder ;  liver,  tripe, 
and  pure  lard. 

Fisli :  Finnan  haddie,  smoked  halibut,  and  fresh  mackerel. 
Vegetables:    Onions,  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  white  and  yellow 
turnips. 
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Fruit:  Bananas  and  citron. 

Fuel:  Egg,  furnace,  nut,  and  stove  coal;  hard  and  soft  wood. 

From  the  preceding  showing  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  prices  of  many  necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  —  in 
certain  cities ;  but  it  can  be  as  truthfully  said  that  the  prices  of  many 
necessaries  of  life  are  lower — in  certain  cities.  The  local  influence  is 
thus  strongly  manifested,  and  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
upon  sweeping  assertions  of  increases  or  decreases,  particularly  if  the 
localities  in  which  quotations  are  obtained  are  not  mentioned.  It  would 
be  possible  to  present  quotations  showing  marked  increases,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  quotations  indicating  great  decreases.  The  only  honest 
statistical  presentation  is  one  which  gives  quotations  from  representative 
localities,  and  brings  into  full  relief  the  local  conditions. 

Considering  each  quotation  for  each  city  as  a  "  point "  either  of 
increase  or  decrease,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Classification. 


'  Points  "  of 
Increase 


'  Points  "  of 
Decrease 


Excess  of 

Increase  (+),or 

Decrease  { — ) 


Groceries, 

Provisions, 

Fish, 

Vegetables, 

Fruit, 

Fuel, 

Totals, 


332 

297 

57 

42 

117 

19 


455 
452 
69 
56 
75 
80 


—123 
—155 
—12 
—14 
+42 
—61 


1,187 


—323 


The  "points"  aggregate  2,051,  of  which  864,  or  42.13  per  cent, 
indicate  increase  in  prices,  and  1,187,  or  57.87  per  cent,  show  decreases. 

In  the  flnal  table  each  city  is  credited  with  the  number  of  articles 
showing  an  increase  in  price  in  October,  1905,  as  compared  with  prices 
in  October,  1904,  and  also  with  the  number  of  articles  showing  a 
decrease  in  price  as  between  the  two  periods  of  comparison. 


Cities. 

Articles  SIiow- 

Articles  Show- 
ing Decrease  or 

Excess  of 
Increase  (+),or 

No  Change 

Decrease  (— ) 

Boston, 

97 

38 

+59 

Broclvtou 

31 

90 

-59 

Fall  River 

55 

73 

—18 

Fitchburg, 

46 

75 

—29 

Gloucester, 

53 

70 

—17 

Haverhill 

32 

76 

—44 

Holj'olve, 

68 

50 

+18 

Lavv'reuce, 

36 

75 

—39 

Lowell 

56 

63 

—7 

Lynn 

62 

69 

—7 

New  Bedford 

62 

78 

—26 

Newburyport 

52 

65 

—13 

Salem, 

56 

74 

—18 

Springfield 

71 

45 

+26 

Taunton, 

48 

82 

—34 

Woburn, 

37 

69 

—32 

Worcester 

12 

95 

—83 

Totals 

864 

1,187 

—323 

The  articles  showing  an  increase  aggregate  864,  or  42.18  per  cent, 
while  the  articles  showing  a  decrease  amount  to  1,187,  or  57.87  per  cent, 
the  results  being  the  same  as  shown  above  for  "  points." 


ALIEN    ARRIVALS   DESTINED   FOR   MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Massachusetts  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  States,  numerically 
considered,  for  alien  arrivals  to  declare  their  destination  to  be  when  ad- 
mitted into  this  country.  For  the  last  five  years  it  has  held  cither  third 
or  fourth  rank,  being  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  pr()portion  of  alien  arrivals  in  the 
United  States,  destined  for  Massachusetts,  from  1892  to  1895,  inclusive. 
The  percentages  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895  were,  respec- 
tively, 6.90,  8.08,  9.09,  and  11,61.  Since  1895,  however,  the  propor- 
tion of  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts  has  gradually  decreased,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Number  of  Im- 
migrants 
Whose  Destina- 
tion was 

Massachusetts 


Total  Allen 
Arrivals  in  the 
United  States 


Percentages 
of  Total  Alien 

Arrivals 
Whose  Destina- 
tion was 
Massachusetts 


1895,  . 

1896,  . 
1897, 
1898,   . 
1899, 
1900,   . 
1901, 
1902.   . 
1903, 
1904,   . 

1895-1899, 
1900-1904, 

1895-1904, 


30,027 
36,561 
24,581 
23,849 
30,754 
39,474 
41,789 
50,939 
65,757 
58,411 

145,772 
256,370 

402,142 


258,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
448,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 

1,373,649 
3,255,149 


11.61 

10.65 

10.65 

10.40 

9.87 

8.80 

8.. 56 

7.85 

7.67 

7.19 

10.61 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  immigrants  declaring  their  destination  as  Massachusetts 
when  compared  with  the  total  alien  arrivals  in  the  United  States,  the  de- 
crease varying  from  11.61  per  cent  in  1895  to  7,19  per  cent  in  1904,  On 
the  other  hand,  with  three  exceptions,  numerical  increases  are  noted  annu- 
ally, especially  from  1898  to  1903,  Considering  the  five-year  period, 
1895-1899,  out  of  1,373,649  total  immigrant  arrivals  145,772,  or  10.61 
per  cent,  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts.  The  following 
five-year  period,  from  1900  to  1904,  out  of  3,255,149  total  aliens  256,370, 
or  7.88  per  cent,  so  declared  their  destination.  The  10-year  period, 
covering:  from  1895-1904  inclusive,  402,142  immio-rants  out  of  4,628,798 
were  destined  for  this  State,  this  number  being  8.69  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

The  next  table  shows  tlie  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts,  by  races 
or  peoples,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  and  for  the   five-year 
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period,  1900-1904,  as  well  as  the  percentages  showing  arrivals  of  aliens 
destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1904,  and  during  the  years  from  1900  to 
1904,  as  compared  with  the  total  alien  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
during  specified  periods. 


Italian, 

Irish,  . 

Hebrew, 

English, 

Polish, 

Scandinavian,     . 

Portuguese, 

Greek, 

Lithuanian, 

Finnish, 

Scotch, 

German,     . 

All  others. 

The  State, 


13,051 
7,612 
6,229 
5,935 
5,823 
3,978 
3,920 
2,119 
1,604 
1,499 
1,420 
1,115 
4,106 


58,411 


Five-year 

Perioci 

1900-1904 


56,600 

38,332 

21,356 

20,101 

27,284 

22,736 

18,932 

7,638 

7,228 

10,759 

4,284 

3,917 

17,203 


256,370 


Perckntagbs  of 

Alien  Arrivals  Dkstined  for 

Massachusetts 


20.53 

5.86 

14.31 

8.69 

6.52 

61.85 

16.78 

12.55 

14.76 

12.37 

1.49 

2.35 


7.19 


Five-year 

Period 

1900-1904 


6.66 

22.89 

5.95 

18.40 

8.79 

8.44 

66.44 

17.05 

12.47 

16.43 

17.93 

1.49 

2.43 


^Numerically,  the  Italian  race,  with  13,051  persons  declaring  their 
destination  to  be  Massachusetts,  outclassed  all  other  arrivals,  but  this 
number  when  compared  with  the  total  Italian  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  during  1904  represents  only  6.66  per  cent.  The  Portu- 
guese numbered  3,920,  or  61.85  per  cent  of  the  total  Portuguese  arrivals 
in  the  United  States;  7,612  Irish,  or  20.53  per  cent  of  the  total  Irish, 
declared  their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts;  2,119  Greeks,  or  16.78 
per  cent  of  the  total,  so  declared  their  destination  ;  5,935  English,  or 
14.31  per  cent  of  the  total  English,  declared  their  destination  to  be 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  table  shows  by  occupations  the  number  of  alien  arriv- 
als in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts, 
and  the  percentages  of  alien  arrivals  destined  for  Massachusetts  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  for  the  year  1904  : 


Number  of  Alien 

Number  of  Aliens 

Percentages 

OCCDPATIONS. 

Arrivals  In 

Destined  for 

of  Alien  Arrivals 

the  United  States, 

Massachusetts, 

Destined  for 

1904 

1904 

Massachusetts 

ProfenKional 

13,26n 

777 

6.86 

Teachers, 

1,983 

196 

9.88 

Engineers,       ......... 

2,226 

116 

5.21 

Musicians 

1,419 

112 

7.89 

Others 

7,607 

353 

4.62 

Skilleit 

152,li)l 

10,683 

7.02 

Tailors 

23,580 

1,534 

6.51 

Shoemakers,    ......... 

10,567 

917 

8.68 

Mariners, 

10,326 

856 

8.29 

Weavers  and  spinners,  ....... 

2,917 

765 

26.23 

Carpenters 

13,404 

757 

5.65 

Clerks  and  accountants 

10,420 

615 

5.90 

Others 

80,977 

5,239 

6.47 

MiHcellaneous, 

432  J  2-2 

32,538 

7.62 

Laborers 

210,426 

15,080 

7.17 

Servants,          ......... 

104,937 

11,071 

10.55 

Farm  lal)orers, 

85,850 

5,024 

5.85 

others 

31,509 

1,363 

4.33 

No  occupation  (including  children  under  14  years), 

214,G'J2 

14,413 

6.71 

Totals, 

812,870 

58,411 

7.19 
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From  this  table  it  aj)pcars  that  5.8(5  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals 
having  professional  occupations  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massa- 
chusetts;  7.02  per  cent  of  skilled  labor  also  so  declared  their  intention. 
Massachusetts  received  a  large  proportion  of  weavers  and  spinners,  get- 
ting 26.28  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals.  Of  the  alien  arrivals  who 
were  domestic  servants,  11,071,  or  10.55  per  cent,  declared  their  destina- 
tion to  be  this  State.  The  general  laborers  arriving  in  this  country 
numbered  210,420,  of  which  number  15,080,  or  7.17  per  cent,  were 
destined  for  Massachusetts. 

Immigrants  Becoming  Public  Charges. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity  we  learn 
that  under  an  agreement  made  March  28,  1894,  between  the  State  Board 
and  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  under 
the  recently  established  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Com- 
monwealth is  reimbursed  from  the  Immigrant  Fund,  which  is  maintained 
by  head-tax  collections,  for  the  support  of  such  alien  immigrants  as  have 
entered  the  State,  fallen  into  serious  distress,  and  become  public  charges 
within  one  year  after  their  landing  in  the  country, — such  distress  hav- 
ing arisen  from  causes  existing  subsequent  to  their  landing.  In  cases 
where  the  causes  of  distress  existed  prior  to  landing,  it  is  the  dut}^  of  the 
steamship  companies  bringing  the  immigrants  into  the  United  States  to 
carry  them  back  again,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  expense 
of  their  support.  In  both  instances,  the  claim,  if  finally  established,  is 
allowed  from  the  date  of  the  first  notice  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  ports  of  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  the  State  Board  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  during  the  past  five  years,  from  1900 
to  1904  inclusive,  about  1,723  cases  of  immigrants  who  had  fallen  into 
distress.  Of  this  number  1,029  cases  were  verified  and  allowed,  the 
State  receiving  reimbursement.  The  amount  received  by  the  Board  as 
reimbursement  for  the  care  of  alien  immigrants  who  had  become  public 
charges,  and  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
five  years  under  consideration  was  $19,613.  Of  this  amount  $14,827  was 
received  from  the  Immigrant  Fund  and  $4,786  from  steamship  companies. 

The  following  table  shows  immigrant  aid  by  years  : 


Immigrants  Aided  by  the 

State. 

Years. 

Number 

Aided 

by  the  State 

Number  that 

State  was 

Reimbursed  for 

Reimburse- 
ment 
from  Immi- 
grant Fund 

Keimburse- 

ment 
from  Steam- 
ship 
Companies 

Total 
Reimburse- 
ment 

1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904, 

300* 

321 

325 

414 

363 

187 
186 
193 
245 
218 

$2,758 
3,119 
2,504 
3,625 
2,821 

$611 

807 

824 

1,173 

1,371 

$3,369 
3,926 
3,328 
4,798 
4,192 

Totals,    . 

1,723* 

1,029 

$14,827 

$4,786 

$19,613 

*  Approximate. 
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Alien  Immigration  in  1905. 

The  number  of  aliens  admitted  into  the  United  States  dm'ing  the 
year  ending  September,  1905,  not  including  aliens  in  transit,  was 
1,026,499.  This  number  is  far  in  excess  of  the  immigration  of  any  recent 
year,  and  shows  an  increase  of  213,629,  or  26.28  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  persons  admitted  in  1904.  Of  the  total  number  of  alien 
arrivals,  72,151,  or  7.03  per  cent,  declared  their  destination  to  be 
Massachusetts.  This  places  Massachusetts  as  the  fourth  State  in  the 
country  in  rank  as  to  declaration  of  destination,  being  exceeded  by  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 

Considering  the  races  or  peoples  who  declared  their  destination  to 
be  Massachusetts  during  1905,  the  largest  number  represents  the  Italian 
race,  with  13,758  persons,  followed  by  the  Irish  with  11,739,  the 
Hebrew  with  9,097,  and  the  Polish  with  8,388.  These  four  nationali- 
ties aggregate  42,982,  or  59.57  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  alien 
arrivals  who  declared  their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts. 

Considering  the  occupations  of  these  persons  we  find  that  there 
were  698  professional  people,  and  13,234  who  reported  as  being  en- 
gaged in  skilful  occupations.  There  were  6,214  farm  laborers,  20,324 
general  laborers,  and  13,834  for  domestic  service.  These  three  classes  of 
so-called  unskilled  labor  aggregate  40,372  persons,  or  55.95  per  cent  of 
the  total  alien  arrivals.  There  were  15,802  persons  who  were  reported 
as  having  no  occupation,  this  number  including  all  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 


RECENT  LEGAL  LABOR  DECISIONS. 


Boycott — Labor  Organization — Conspiracy .  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  lield,  in  tlie  case  of  Loewe  et  al. 
V.  California  State  Federation  of  Labor  et  al.,  139 
Fed.  71,  that  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  object  of  a 
combination  was  to  benefit  the  parties  thereto  in 
their  business  or  property,  which  was  in  itself  law- 
ful, would  not  prevent  such  combination  from 
being  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  where  its  immediate 
object  and  purpose  is  to  injure  or  destroy  the  busi- 
ness of  another  by  means  of  a  boycott;  and  that 
such  combination  was  not  rendered  lawful  because 
the  acts  contemplated  and  done  pursuant  thereto 
might  lawfully  be  done  by  an  individual  acting  for 
himself  alone.  The  Court  further  held  that  the 
concerted  action  of  labor  organizations,  State  and 
local,  in  declaring  a  boycott  against  the  ))usine88 
and  goods  of  a  manufacturer  of  another  State  to 
compel  him  to  unionize  his  business,  as  demanded 
by  an  affiliated  organization,  followed  by  the  send- 
ing out  of  circulars  and  agents  announcing  such 
action,  and  that  dealers  buying  and  selling  the 
goods  of  the  manufacturer  would  also  be  treated 
as  "  unfair,"  and  by  attempts  by  other  means  to 
interfere  with  and  destroy  his  business,  constituted 


an   unlawful    conspiracy  which    the    courts    will 
enjoin. 

Trade  Unions  —  Imposition  of  Fines  —  Duress. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Fuerst  v.  Musical  Mutual 
Protective  Union,  95  N.  Y.  Sup.  1.55,  the  City  Court 
of  New  York,  Trial  Term,  held  that  a  by-law  of  a 
union  of  musicians,  providing  (1)  that  a  violation  of 
certain  sections  of  the  bylaws  "  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  offender  "  shall 
be  fined  a  fixed  sum,  does  not  authorize  the  impo- 
sition of  fines  for  a  violation  of  each  of  the  sec- 
tions, but  only  provides  for  the  imposition  of  one 
fine  for  violations  thereof;  (-2)  that  a  by-law  which 
provides  that  any  leader  engaging  members  to  per- 
form for  less  than  the  stipulated  price  shall  become 
personally  responsible  for  all  fines  that  may  be 
imposed  on  such  members,  means  that,  if  the  fines 
imposed  on  the  members  be  not  paid  by  them,  the 
leader  is  responsible  therefor;  but,  before  he  can 
be  called  upon  to  ]iay,  charges  must  be  preferred 
and  an  opportunity  given  to  defend,  as  expressly 
provided  in  another  by-law;  (3)  that  when  a  by-law 
lirovlded  for  an  appeal  from  action  of  its  directors 
imposing  a  fine  for  a  violation  of  its  by-laws  and 
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union  subsequently  affiliated  with  another  union 
having  different  regulations  governing  ii])i)Ciil8, 
and  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  by-laws  of  former  union 
should  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  tlie  by-laws 
of  tlie  latter  within  a  reasonable  time,  that  by-laws 
of  the  former  union  are  in  force  until  properly 
amended;  (4)  that  a  threat  made  by  ollioers  of 
union  that,  unless  a  member  paid  an  illegal  fine 
imposed,  he  would  be  expelled,  causing  the  mem- 
ber to  fear  that  unless  he  paid  the  fine  he  would  be 
e.xpelled  and  deprived  of  his  means  of  earning  a 
living,  amounts  to  duress,  entitling  him  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  fine  paid. 

Constitutional  Laio  —  Due  Process  of  Law  — 
Trade  Marks.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
of  Kew  Jersey  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Cigar 
Makers  International  Union  of  America  v.  Gold- 
berg, 61  Atl.  457,  that  the  tenth  section  of  the  act 
respecting  labels,  trade-marks,  etc.  (Acts  of  1898, 
Chap.  5U^  [by  wiiich  "it  is  made  lawful  for  any 
organization  of  persons  to  register  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  label  to  designate  the 
wares  upon  which  the  work  of  any  of  its  members 
has  been  expended,  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for 
any  person  other  than  the  members  to  use  such 
label,  or  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  the  same. 
The  act  further  provides  (§  9)  that,  if  unlawful  use 
of  the  label  be  made,  the  organization  may  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  have  such  use  enjoined,  and 
recover  all  damages  resulting  therefrom,  together 
with  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  bj'  the  com- 
plainant in  such  proceeding,  and  (,§10)  may,  in  addi- 
tion, in  an  action  of-  debt  brought  in  any  court  of 
law  having  civil  jurisdiction,  recover  from  the  per- 
son offending  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $.iOO,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  organ- 
ization,"] is  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  purports  to 
empower  the  party  injured  by  a  violation  of  the 
statute  to  fix,  within  the  limits  prescril^ed,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  which,  in  addition  to  full 
compensation  for  the  injury  suffered,  shall  be 
exacted  from  the  offender  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  injured  party.  Such  a  jjroceeding  would 
deprive  the  offender  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  "  Due  process  of  law,"  with  re- 
spect to  the  imposition  of  penalties,  requires  that 
the  legislative  body  should  prescribe  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  or  some  definite  standard  for  fixing 
the  amount,  or  else  that  the  amount  should  be 
determined  in  a  judicial  proceeding  instituted 
against  the  offender. 

Strike  —  Injunction —  Violation — Contempt.  The 
recent  cases  of  O'Brien  v.  People  ex  rel.  Kellogg 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.  (two  cases),  75  N.  E. 
108.  Queenan  v.  Same,  Fisher  v.  Same,  Christen- 
sen  V.  Same,  Mashek  v.  Same,  were  carried  from 
the  Appellate  Court  for  the  First  District  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  It  appeared  that  Kel- 
logg Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  a  manufacturing 
corporation  conducting  an  "open  shop  "  in  which 
both  union  and  non-ixnion  mechanics  were  em- 
ployed, was  approached  by  the  agents  of  a  labor 
union  and  requested  to  sign  a  contract  wherein  it 
was  agreed  that  the  corporation  would  employ  none 
but  mechanics  belonging  to  the  union,  tliat  a  stew- 
ard of  each  craft  employed  should  see  that  the  em- 
ployees belonged  to  the  union,  and  that  a  business 
agent  of  the  union  should  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
terviewing ever  J-  member  of  the  corporation  at  its 
office  during  business  hours.  The  contract  further 
provided  that  all  apprentices  should  belong  to  the 


union,  that  their  number  should  not  exceed  one  for 
every  10  me(;hanlcs  or  less  of  the  different  crafts, 
and  that  a  symiiathetic^  strike  to  protect  union  prin- 
ciples sliouM  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
contra(;t.  The  corporation  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement,  whereupon  the  agents  of  the  union 
threatened  to,  and  did,  call  a  strike.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  acts  of  lawlessness  were 
committed  and  plaintiffs  in  error  attempted  to  (com- 
pel the  company  to  sign  the  labor  contract  and 
prevent  other  laborers  fi'om  taking  the  itlaces  of 
strikers  until  it  did  so.  An  injunction  was  issued 
by  the  Court  restraining  these  various  unlawful 
acts,  but  after  the  writ  was  issued  and  served,  there 
was  no  change  in  conduct  of  strikers.  The  Court 
held  that  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  corporation  into 
signing  the  contract  by  threats  to  order  a  strike 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  business  of 
the  corporation;  that  "a  contract  executed  under 
duress  is  voidable,  and  duress  is  present  where  a 
party  is  constrained  under  circumstances  which 
deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  free  will,  to  agree 
to  or  to  perform  the  act  sought  to  Ijc  avoided;  " 
that  the  acts  of  strikers  in  coercing,  intimidating, 
and  beating  corporation's  employees  is  a  violation 
of  a  strike  injunction,  sufllcient  to  sustain  a  judg- 
ment for  contempt  against  persons  guilty  thereof; 
that  where,  in  a  proceeding  for  contempt  in  violating 
a  strike  injunction,  it  appeared  that  defendants  had 
actual  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  injunction  is- 
sued, it  was  immaterial  that  some  of  them  were  not 
parties  to  the  suit,  were  not  served  with  process, 
had  no  notice  of  the  application,  and  were  not 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  injunction. 

Threatened  Strike — Coercion  —  Injtmction.  In 
the  recent  case  of  Norcross  Bros.  Co.  v.  Bricklay- 
ers Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  No.  3,  et  al. 
before  Judge  Morton  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  plaintiffs  sought  an  injunction 
to  restrain  defendants  from  interfering  with  their 
business.  It  a))peared  that  the  work  of  cutting  and 
shaping  brick  used  in  construction  of  flat  arches  in 
buildings  was  done  by  labor-saving  machinery  at 
plaintifi''s  yards.  The  business  agent  of  the  Brick- 
layers Unions  Nos.  3  and  27  insisted  that  work  of 
cutting  and  shaping  the  brick  was  bricklayers' 
work  and  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  unions 
and  threatened  that  unless  the  arclies  which  had 
been  set  wei-e  taken  out  and  the  members  of  the 
unions  allowed  to  make  and  set  new  arches  from 
brick  cut  and  shaped  and  put  together  by  them, 
that  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  at  work  on 
other  buildings  in  process  of  construction  by  the 
petitioners  would  be  called  out.  .Judge  Morton  in 
rendering  his  decision  said  in  part:  "The  action 
of  the  defendant  Driscoll  in  ordering  the  men  out 
and  of  the  men  in  quitting  work,  has  resulted  in 
great  loss,  damage,  and  delay  to  the  plaintiff.  I 
find  that  this  result  was  contemplated  and  intended 
by  the  defendant  Driscoll  and  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  unions  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
and  intimidating  the  plaintiff  into  compliance  with 
their  demands.  I  find  that  the  men  would  not  have 
quit  work  but  for  the  coercion  to  which  they  were 
thus  subject,  and  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves-  I  find  that  the  representatives 
of  the  plaintiff  were  warranted  in  understanding 
that  the  demand  of  the  business  agent  was  intended 
to  mean  that  the  work  of  fitting  and  shaping  the 
brick,  and  making  and  Setting  the  arches,  should 
be  done  wholly  by  manual  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
unions.    I  think  that  the  members  of  the  unions 
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hiive  the  right  to  comljine  to  protect  and  further 
their  interests  in  all  lawful  and  proper  ways,  but  I 
think  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  case  goes  be- 
yond lawful  and  proper  limits,  and  that  the  plaintiif 
is  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining  the  defend- 
ant DriscoU,  and  other  officers  and  members  of 
the  unions  from  calling  or  combining  or  conspiring 
to  call  a  strike  of  members  of  the  unions  at  work 
on  buildings  in  the  process  of  construction  by  the 
plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  tliem  to  give 
up  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  or  to  take 
out  and  remove  any  arches,  or  from  interfering  by 
force,  threats  or  intimidation  with  men  desiring  to 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  complainant,  or  from 
interfering  or  combining  and  conspiring  to  inter- 
fere by  force,  threats  or  intimidation  with  the 
management  of  the  plaintiff's  business  by  its  offi- 
cers or  agents. 

Threatened  Strike — Coercion  —  Injunction.  la 
the  recent  case  of  Pickett  et  al.  v.  Bricklayers 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Union  No.  3  et  al.  before 
Judge  Morton  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  it  appeared  that  plaintiffs  were  en- 
gaged in  business  of  brick  and  stone  pointing  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  L.  D.  Willcutt  &  Son  to  do  pointing  on 
building  under  construction.  Defendants  were 
members  of  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27,  and 
claimed  that  the  work  of  stone  pointing  was  part 
of  bricklayers'  and  stone  masons'  work  and  threat- 
ened to  call  off  members  of  the  Unions  at  work  on 
buildings  under  construction  by  L.  D.  Willcutt  & 
Son  unless  they  discharged  plaintiff's,  which  they 
did.  Notice  had  been  given  before  firm  made  con- 
tract with  plaintiffs  that  no  bricklayer  or  mason 
would  work  for  any  contractor  that  did  not  em- 
ploy  masons  and  bricklayers  to  do  the  pointing. 
The  work  of  pointing  was  better  and  more  econom- 
ically done  by  stone  pointers  than  by  bricklayers 
and  masons,  as  far  as  the  builders  are  concerned. 
Stone  pointers  in  Boston  applied  to  A.  F.  of  L.  for 
a  charter  which  was  refused  them ;  subsequently 
they  applied  to  B.  T.  C.  of  Boston  for  charter  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Unions  voted  to  send 
protest  to  B.  T.  C.  against  their  granting  a  charter 
and  voted  the  bricklayers  and  masons  be  notified 
of  the  protest.  Nothing  to  show  that  this  was  done 
or  that  pointers  succeeded  in  getting  a  charter. 

Judge  Morton  in  rendering  the  decision  said :  "  I 
find  that  the  action  of  the  Unions  and  of  the  busi- 
ness agents  and  other  officers,  and  of  the  members 
in  compelling  L.  D.  Willcutt  &  Son  to  discharge  the 
plaintiffs  was  not  done  in  part  to  a  desire  to  further 
and  protect  their  own  interests,  or  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  such,  but  more  to  a  reckless  and  wan- 
ton if  not  a  malicious  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  of  others  engaged  in  the  business  of 
pointing  and  to  a  determination  to  force  them  out 
of  business  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  their  ac- 
customed means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  I  think 
they  had  no  right  to  do  that,  and  that  an  injunction 
should  issue  substantially  as  prayed  for." 

Thereupon  the  following  injunction  was  issued: 
Until  the  further  order  of  the  Court;  Ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed  that  respondents,  Brick- 
layers Unions  Nos.  3  and  27,  members,  servants, 
agents,  confederates,  and  attorneys  are  restrained 
and  enjoined  from  combining  or  conspiring  in  any 
way  to  compel  L.  D.  Willcutt  &  Son,  or  any  other 
person,  firm,  or  corporation,  by  force,  threats,  in- 
timidation, or  coercion  to  discharge  the  complain- 
ants or  to  refrain  from  further  employing  them  in 


and  about  their  trade  and  occupation,  and  from 
combining  and  conspiring  to  compel  L.  D.  Willcutt 
&  Son  to  break  or  decline  to  carry  out  their  contract 
with  the  said  Joseph  C.  Pickett,  and  from  combin- 
ing  and  conspiring  to  interfere  with  the  said  com- 
plainants, or  any  of  them,  in  the  practice  of  their 
trade  and  occupation,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  further  employment  thereat,  and  an  in- 
junction against  said  defendants,  and  each  of  them, 
be  forthwith  issued  under  the  seal  of  this  Court 
as  above  set  forth. 

Injunction  —  Trade  Union — Typothetw.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  to  dissolve  or  modif)'  the  temporary 
injunction  recently  issued  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  the  case  of  A.  R.  Barnes 
&  Co.  et  al.  V.  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16  et  al.  It  was  alleged  the  terms  of  the  injunction 
made  it  one  of  the  most  sweeping  decisions  of  that 
nature  ever  rendered.  The  scope  of  the  injunction 
restraining  the  members  of  Chicago  Typographical 
No.  16  follows: 

From  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering, 
obstructing  or  stopping  the  business  of  said  com- 
plainants or  any  of  them,  or  of  their  agents,  ser- 
vants or  employees,  in  the  operation  of  the  business 
of  said  complainants,  respectively. 

From  picketing  or  maintaining  at  or  near  the 
premises  of  said  complainants,  or  any  of  them,  any 
picket  or  pickets ; 

From  assaulting  or  intimidating  by  threats  or 
otherwise  the  employees  of  any  of  said  complain- 
ants, or  any  person  who  may  become  or  teek  to 
become  employees  of  said  complainants,  or  either 
of  them ; 

From  congregating  about  or  near  the  places  of 
business  of  any  of  said  complainants  or  about  or 
near  any  place  where  their  employees  are  lodged  or 
boarded,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling,  inducing 
or  soliciting  the  employees  of  any  of  said  complain- 
ants to  leave  their  service  or  to  refuse  to  work  for 
them  or  any  of  them,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  attempting  to  prevent  any  person  from  freely 
entering  into  the  service  of  any  of  said  complain- 
ants; 

From  interfering  with  or  attempting  to  hinder 
complainants,  or  any  of  them,  in  carrying  on  their 
business  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way; 

From  following  the  employees  of  any  of  said 
complainants  to  their  homes  or  other  places  or  call- 
ing upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
leave  the  emisloy  of  said  complainants,  or  of  mo- 
lesting or  intimidating  them  or  their  families; 

From  attempting  by  bribery,  payment  orpromise 
of  money,  offers  of  transportation  or  other  rewards, 
to  induce  the  employees  of  any  of  said  complainants 
to  leave  their  sei'vice ; 

From  organizing  or  maintaining  any  boycott 
against  said  complainants  or  any  of  them; 

From  attemi)ting  to  create  or  enforce  any  boycott 
against  any  of  the  working  for  or  accepting  work 
from  said  com])lainants  or  any  of  them; 

From  attempting  to  prevent  by  threats  of  injury 
or  by  threats  of  calling  strikes,  any  persons  from 
accepting  work  from  or  doing  work  for  such  com- 
plainants, or  any  of  them. 

From  attempting  to  create  or  enforce  any  boycott 
against  any  of  the  employees  of  the  complainants, 
or  any  of  them,  and  from  attempting  to  induce 
people  in  their  neighborhood  or  elsewhere  not  to 
deal  with  them. 

From  sending  any  circulars  or  other  communica- 
tion to  customers  or  other  persons  who  might  deal 
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or  transact  business  witli  saiil  complainants,  or 
eitlier  of  tliein,  for  tlie  purijose  of  disBuaiUnjj  sii(;li 
persons  from  so  doinj;,  and  from  doing  any  otlier 
act  or  tiling  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  set 
forth  in  said  hill,  until  this  Honorable  Court  in 
chancery  sitting  shall  make  other  orders  to  the 
contrary.  Hereof  fail  not  under  penalty  of  what 
the  law  directs. 

The  opinion  in  the  above  entitled  case  rendered 
by  Judge  Iloldom  on  October  17,  lOO."),  in  part 
follows : 

Complainants,  members  of  a  voluntarj'  associa- 
tion known  as  The  Chicago  Typotlietie,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  printing  and  Iiookbinding  at 
Cliicago,  lile  tlieir  l)ill  for  an  injunction  against 
Typographical  Union  No.  16,  a  labor  union  organi- 
zation composed  of  typesetters  and  compositors  at 
Chicago,  their  officers  and  some  of  their  members, 
charging  in  effect  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  said 
Union,  its  officers  and  members,  to  injure  and  de- 
stroy the  business  of  complainants  unless  complain- 
ants agree  to  maintain  a  closed  shop,  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  defendant  Union,  and  to  agree  upon 
eiglit  hours  as  constituting  a  working  day.  The 
Union  tendered  to  complainants,  and  each  of  them, 
a  contract  embodying  as  its  principal  terras  the 
closed  shop  and  eight-hour  day,  for  execution  by 
them,  a  refusal  to  execute  which  was  met  with  the 
declaration  of  a  strike  upon  the  part  of  the  Union 
and  thereupon  all  the  Union  men  working  for  com- 
plainants left  their  employ.  Some  of  the  methods 
resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  force  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  Union  is  the  maintaining  of 
pickets  about  the  business  places  of  complainants, 
following  of  their  workmen  upon  the  streets, 
attempting  to  persuade  them  to  quit  their  employ- 
ment and  to  join  the  Union,  enticing  some  by 
promises  of  money  and  other  employment  to  leave 
Chicago,  threats  of  pei'sonal  violence  to  non-Union 
employees  and  some  minor  assaults  upon  some  of 
them  are  charged.  A  temporary  injunction,  upon 
notice,  enjoining  the  defendants  from  committal  of 
all  acts  in  furtherance  of  said  alleged  conspiracy 
has  been  granted,  and  the  defendants  now  move 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  injunction  upon  the  face  of 
the  bill.  Upwards  of  forty  affidavits  are  filed  with 
the  bill,  citing  facts,  in  support  of  its  averments. 

This  motion  in  effect  operates  as  a  general  de- 
murrer to  the  bill,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
motion  every  material  averment  of  the  bill,  well 
stated  by  law,  stands  admitted. 

It  is  contended  for  the  defendants  that  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  strike,  to  send  out  pickets  in 
an  endeavor  to  maintain  the  strike  effectually,  to 
persuade  and  entice  the  non-Union  workmen  in 
the  manner  charged,  in  an  effort  to  force  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Union  demands,  to  resort  to  a 
boycott  by  procuring  or  forcing  others  engaged  in 
a  business  similar  to  that  of  complainants  from 
aiding  them  in  tlieir  business  and  their  customers 
to  desist  from  dealing  with  them,  all  with  the 
object  in  view  of  compelling  complainants  to 
execute  the  Union  contract  or  failing  so  to  do,  to 
Injure  their  business  even  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Defendants  base  their  contention  upon  the  primary 
claim  that  the  means  resorted  to  are  lawful  com- 
petition with  complainants  in  their  business.  .  .  . 


Can  the  acts  of  defendants  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  fair  Ijusiness  competition':'  Can  the 
defendant  Union  or  its  ollicers  or  memljcrs  con- 
sistently be  said  to  be  competitors  of  the  compfain- 
ants?  In  what  sense  are  they  competitors?  The 
Union  cannot  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  either  the 
printing  or  binding  business;  neither  are  its  olli- 
cers or  memliers,  except  when  they  are  working 
for  complainants  or  others  who  are  engaged  in 
that  business.  The  Union  and  its  members,  so  far 
as  the  bill  and  affidavits  disclose,  are  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  the  unlawful  enterprise  of  endeav- 
oring by  unlawful  means  to  force  upon  complain- 
ants an  unlawful  contract  of  closed  sliop,  an  eight- 
hour  working  day,  and  using  threats,  intimidation, 
the  picket  line,  bribery  and  the  boycott  as  a  means 
to  that  end.  Sucli  an  enterprise  is  in  the  liighest 
legal  sense  unlawful,  and  in  some  of  its  elements 
of  force  and  violence,  criminal. 

Picketing  in  sufficient  force  to  intimidate  is  un- 
lawful. .  .  . 

A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  for  accomplishing 
an  unlawful  aim,  or  a  lawful  aim  by  unlawful 
means.  The  bill  in  effect  charges  the  defendants 
with  a  conspiracy  to  injure  the  business  of  com- 
plainants unless  they  sign  the  unlawful  closed  sliop 
contract  tendered  by  the  Union;  that  such  con- 
spiracy has,  in  some  instances,  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing its  oljject  of  injuring  some  of  the  complainants 
appears  from  the  averments  of  the  bill. 

Industrial  strife  is  progressive  in  its  methods, 
and  while  formerly  picketing  was  not  unlawful 
perse  and  boycotting  when  not  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  or  coercing  is  neither  unlawful, 
yet  when  picketing  and  boycotting  are  used  and 
indulged  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  forcing  a  closed 
shop  union  contract  upon  an  employer  against  his 
will  they  become  and  are  unlawful  methods,  so 
held  by  the  courts  of  this  State  who  have  spoken 
in  their  condemnation  in  no  uncertain  voice.  .   .  . 

The  foundation  of  the  strike  in  this  case  is  the 
Union  contract,  demanding  a  closed  shop  and  an 
eight-hour  day.  Both  the  closed  shop  and  the 
eight-hour  day  are  unlawful  when  it  is  attempted 
to  coerce  the  employer  to  enter  into  it  against  his 
will.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  not 
force  an  eight-hour  day  upon  the  employer,  and 
what  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  cannot  do 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  power,  and  the  union 
of  labor  like  all  others,  whether  natural  or  artificial 
persons,  must  yield  its  principles  whenever  they 
conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  terms  of  the  injunction  are  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, and  quite  inclusive  of  all  action  which 
might  tend,  even  remotely,  to  foster  the  conspiracy 
charge  against  defendants  in  the  bill.  Many  of  the 
actions  enjoined  in  themselves  might  be  harmless, 
but  when  used  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  carry 
out  the  unlawful  scheme  upon  which  the  defend- 
ants have  embarked,  they  become  in  themselves 
unlawful  within  the  legal  definition  of  a  conspir- 
acy, supra.  .   .   . 

The  motion  to  dissolve  the  temporary  injunction 
is  denied  and  it  will  remain  in  full  force  without 
any  modification  until  the  further  order  of  the 
Court. 
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The  presentation  of  joint  trade  agreements  in  this  Bulletin  completes 

In   1906,  the  work  will  be  con- 


the  second  year  of  such  publication, 
tinned. 

Boston. 

Barbers. 
Journeymen  Barbers  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, Local  No.  182,  and  Employers. 

1.  Only  members  of  the  J.  B.  I.  U.  of  A.  shall 
be  employed  and  not  more  than  one  apprentice, 
said  apprentice  to  be  registered  with  local  union. 

2.  Journeymen  to  receive  not  less  than  $12  a  week, 
and  one-half  over  $20  and  $4  for  Saturdays.  They 
shall  have  one-half  day  off  each  week  or  a  whole 
day  once  in  two  weeks;  one  hour  for  dinner  and 
one-half  hour  for  supper. 

3.  Shops  to  be  opened  for  business  not  earlier 
than  7  a.m.  and  to  close  not  later  than  8  p.m.,  ex- 
cept Wednesdays  at  8.30  p.m.,  Saturdays  at  11.30, 
and  evenings  before  holidays  at  11  P.M. 

4.  Not  less  than  2,5  cents  to  be  charged  for  hair- 
cutting  and  10  cents  for  shaving,  and  not  less  than 
15  cents  for  children's  hair  cut,  the  same  not  to  be 
advertised. 

5.  Curtains  on  union  shops  to  be  drawn  so  that 
the  interior  of  the  shop  can  be  seen  from  7  a.m.  to 
7  P.M.  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

6.  None  but  members  of  trade  unions  to  be  em- 
ployed on  work  done  in  or  around  shop. 

7.  If  a  proprietor  has  a  shop  card  removed,  said 
proprietor  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  for  another 
card  upon  the  payment  of  not  less  than  $2  or  more 
than  $1.'5. 

8.  The  union  reserves  the  right  for  its  flnancial 
secretary  or  agents  to  enter  the  shop,  house,  or 
premises  wherever  a  card  may  be  and  remove  the 
same  without  being  deemed  guilty  of  any  trespass 
or  wrong. 

9.  All  union  shops  to  close  at  12  M.  on  holidays, 
except  Labor  Day  at  10  a.m.,  and  July  4  and  Christ- 
mas all  day,  except  when  they  shall  fall  on  Satur- 
day or  Monday,  when  the  time  of  closing  shall  be 
at  12  M. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers. 
Employers  and  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  Local  No.  9. 

1.  Employers  agree  to  employ  only  members  of 
•union  in  good  standing,  or  those  who  signify  their 
willingness  to  become  members  by  depositing  $ 
with  shop  steward  or  business  agent  as  part  of 
their  initiation  fee,  balance  of  said  initiation  fee 
to  be  paid  witliin  two  weeks. 

2.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on 
the  first  Ave  days  of  the  week,  and  eight  hours  on 
Saturday,  except  during  tlie  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  only  five  hours  shall  be  required  on 
Saturdays  witliout  loss  of  pay,  tliis  to  apply  only 
to  those  having  worked  four  full  days  of  said  week. 


3.  Overtime  shall  not  be  permitted  except  when 
absolutely  necessary  and  under  no  circumstances 
is  it  to  be  continued;  all  overtime  to  be  paid  for  as 
time  and  one-half,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  when  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

4.  Employers  to  put  union  label  on  all  work 
manufactiired  by  them,  labels  to  be  furnished  by 
union  free  of  cost. 

5.  Under  no  circumstance  shall  members  of 
union  be  allowed  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 

6.  Employers  to  allow  the  business  agent  or  other 
legal  representatives  of  said  union  permission  to 
enter  all  departments  of  the  factory  at  any  and  al 
times  during  business  hours  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  by  obtaining  permission  at  office. 

7.  The  union  agrees  to  place  whatever  work  it 
can  influence  or  control  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployers. 

This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  on  March  1, 
1904,  and  continue  annually  unless  notice  has  been 
given  by  eitlier  party  thereto  two  months  before 
March  1  of  any  year,  and  specifications  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  shall  be  submitted  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  March  1. 

Elevator  Constructors. 

Employers  and  International  Union  of  Elevator 

Constructors :  Boston  Local  No.  4. 

1.  The  employers  agree  that  on  and  after  July  1, 
190,5,  all  workmen  in  their  employ,  outside  either  on 
repairs  or  new  work,  in  Boston  or  25  miles  outside 
of  Boston,  shall  be  members  of  the  Boston  Local 
Union  No.  4,  and  shall  work  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing working  rules,  except  in  cases  of  rectifying 
defective  shop  work,  and  then  only  one  man  shall 
be  sent  from  the  shop,  who  shall  act  either  as  fore- 
man or  workman. 

2.  The  employers  agree  that  from  July  1, 1905, 
to  Maj^  1, 1906,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work,  between  S  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  that  overtime  on 
week  days,  between  5  p.m.  and  12  p.m.,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate; 
all  other  overtime  and  overtime  on  Sundays  and 
the  following  holidays :  February  22,  April  19,  May 
30,  June  17,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  Christmas  Day,  to  be  paid  for  at  twice  the  reg- 
ular rate.  Repair  work  between  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 
to  be  paid  for  at  twice  the  regular  rate.  No  work 
to  be  done  on  Labor  Day,  unless  the  case  is  partic- 
ularly urgent. 

3.  Regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  45  cents  an  hour  or  $3.60  a  day  for  mechanics, 
and  31i,i  cents  an  hour  or  $2. .50  a  day  for  helpers. 

4.  Eight  hours  shall  be  carried  on  tally  and  time 
sheets,  and  the  men  are  to  be  paid  for  any  fraction 
of  a  day  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  a  day. 
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5.  Time  and  one-qiiavter  will  l>e  paid  to  tlie  men 
worl^ing  on  tlie  niglit  sliift  for  regular  week  days 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  liolidays. 

Extra  shifts  will  bo  carried  on  only  at  contract 
work,  and  contract  work  is  delincd  as  follows:  It 
consists  of  now  work,  or  where  a  new  machine  is 
substituted  for  an  old  one.  All  other  work  shall  be 
classed  as  regular  repair  work. 

6.  Workmen  shall  be  paid  on  the  job  or  at  the 
office  on  the  time  of  the  employers. 

7.  Employers  shall  supi)ly  all  necessary  tools  to 
be  used  on  iron  work. 

8.  All  journeymen  and  helpers  leaving  their  city 
or  town  in  New  England  on  order  from  employers 
shall  have  transportation  and  board  paid. 

9.  No  strike  shall  lie  ordered  against  the  employ- 
ers, nor  shall  there  be  any  lockouts  so  long  as  this 
agreement  is  conformed  to. 

10.  In  case  of  trouble,  the  diflferences  shall  be 
arbitrated.  Matters  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
a  conference  committee  composed  of  five  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  employers, 
and  two  by  the  union,  the  fifth  member  being  se- 
lected by  the  four.  This  committee  shall  be  called 
together  within  2-t  hours  after  the  difference  occurs, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

This  agi'eement  to  be  in  force  until  May  1, 1906. 

Machinists  and  Apprentices. 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  International  Asso- 
ciation of  INIachinists:  Railroad  Lodge  No.  567. 

1.  Nine  and  a  half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  and  eight 
hours  on  Saturday,  except  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  only  five  hours  shall  be 
required. 

2.  No  reduction  in  the  per  diem  rate  of  pay,  as  at 
present  existing,  will  be  made  on  account  of  this 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor. 

3.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  In  case  of  grievances  or  dismissals,  machinists 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  higher  otficials 
of  the  road,  after  having  failed  to  secure  adjust- 
ment with  their  respective  master  mechanic. 

5.  Machinists,  when  sent  out  on  the  road  to  work, 
shall  be  paid  actual  expenses,  and  all  regulations 
in  the  shops  and  roundhouses  in  regard  to  working 
hours  shall  be  applied  thereto. 

6.  In  case  either  the  company  or  the  machinists 
employed  by  them  should  wish  to  change  this  sched- 
ule, a  notice  of  30  days  will  be  given  of  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

This  agreement  went  into  effect  May  15, 1905. 

Sheet  Metal  Wokkees. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 

Alliance,  Local  No.  17,  and  Employers. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  be- 
ginning at  8  A.M.  and  ending  at  5  p.m.,  with  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  of  $3  a  day.  Overtime  in  shop 
to  9  P.M.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  be  paid 
at  rate  of  time  and  one-half;  all  overtime  outside 
of  shop,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  be  paid 
at  rate  of  double  time. 

2.  In  case  a  journeyman  is  employed  who  is  not 
a  member  of  union,  he  shall  be  given  one  week  to 
apply  for  membership. 

3.  All  journeymen  working  out  of  town  shall 
have  their  traveling  expenses  and  board  bills  paid, 
and  the  time  consumed  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  job  to  be  charged  as  single  time.  Car  fares  to 
be  paid  to  all  jobs  when  same  are  required. 


4.  Oidy  one  helper  allowed  to  each  mechanic  on 
any  work.  Helpers  to  use  tools  under  supervision 
of  journeyman  in  charge  of  work.  A  porttjr  to  han- 
dle material  on  such  work  as  he  can  be  used  will 
be  allowed,  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  erect  any 
steel,  furring,  etc.,  nor  work  on  scaffold. 

5.  No  employer  shall  sub-contract  any  work  to 
an  employee. 

G.  No  extreme  action  shall  be  taken  against  any 
employer  until  every  conciliatory  and  fair  means 
have  been  exhausted  to  settle  difliculties  between 
employersand  members  of  union.  Difliculties  aris- 
ing shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  members  of 
such  board  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

7.  Two  copies  of  this  agreement  shall  be  signed 
by  each  employer  and  shall  have  the  signature  of 
the  president,  secretary  and  representative  of  local, 
with  the  seal  of  the  local  union  attached.  Any 
member  of  the  union  found  violating  above  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $25. 

This  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1, 1905, 
to  June  1,  1900. 

Teamsters. 
Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters,  Local 
No.  631,  and  Employers. 

1.  In  hiring  men  in  future,  members  of  the 
union  shall  be  given  preference. 

2.  The  following  hours  shall  constitute  a  work- 
ing-day:  From  May  1, 1905,  to  October  1,  1905,  and 
from  April  2, 1906,  to  May  1, 1906,  IlVl-  hours  within  13, 
to  begin  at  4.45  A.M.  and  end  at  5.45  P.M.,  30  min- 
utes being  allowed  for  breakfast  as  near  7  a.m.  as 
possible,  and  one  hour  for  dinner  as  near  12  M.  as 
possible;  from  October  1, 1905,  to  April  2,  1906,  lOYz 
hours  within  lli,^,  said  time  to  begin  at  6  a.m.  and 
end  at  5.30  p.m.,  one  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner 
as  near  12  m.  as  possible. 

3.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  an  hour  or  fractional  part  thereof,  except 
Sundays,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
double  time. 

It  is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  the 
horses  they  drive  on  the  mornings  of  Sundays  or 
holidays,  and  pile  sleds  on  one  holiday  without 
extra  pay,  and  that  in  no  case  shall  the  payment 
for  a  holiday  be  deducted.  If  a  man  is  called  to 
work  on  a  holiday,  he  shall  be  paid  25  cents  an 
hour  additional  after  10  a.m. 

4.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement 
are  as  follows :  Washington's  Birthdaj-,  Patriots' 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  June  17,  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  a  member  of  the  organization  be 
required  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 

5.  The  weekly  rate  of  wages  recognized  is  as 
follows:  One-horse  light  wagon,  $12;  one-horse 
heavy  wagon  from  May  1,  1905,  to  October  1,  1905, 
$14;  one-horse  heavy  wagon  from  October  1,  1905, 
to  April  2,  1906,  $13;  one-horse  heavy  wagon  from 
April  2,  1906,  to  May  1,  1906,  $14;  two-horse  light 
teams,  $14;  two-horseheavy  teams,  $15;  three-horse 
teams,  $16;  four-horse  teams,  $17. 

6.  No  regular  driver  shall  drive  an  extra  team, 
but  in  absence  of  a  regular  driver  at  meals,  men 
will  help  if  necessary. 

7.  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  union  and  a 
settlement  and  termination  not  be  agreed  to  by 
both  parlies,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Council  of  Teamsters  of  Boston,  with  both  com- 
mittees, for  conciliation. 

This  agreement  to  continue  in  force  until  May  1, 
1906. 
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Brockton. 

Candy  Makers  and  Packers. 

Employers  and  Candy  Makers  and  Packers  Union 
No.  266. 

1.  Fifty-four  liours  to  be  a  week's  work. 

2.  The  following  minimum  weekly  wages  to  be 
paid  candy  makers:  Foremen,  $18;  journeymen, 
$15;  first-candy  makers,  $12;  second-candy  mak- 
ers, $10;  first  strikers,  $7.50;  second  strikers,  $6; 
third  strikers,  $5;  boys  or  beginners,  $3.50.  The 
following  minimum  weekly  wages  to  be  paid  candy 
packers:  Forewoman,  $9;  experienced  packers  and 
cocoanut  cake  rollers  and  chocolate  dippers  (hav- 
ing worked  one  year),  $6;  apprentices  (having 
worked  six  months),  $5;  apprentices  (having 
worked  one  month),  $4;  beginner  apprentices  and 
girl  helpers  in  the  chocolate  department  (during 
trial  period  of  one  month),  $3.50.  All  ovei'time  to 
be  paid  for  at  day  rates.  All  experienced  help  to 
join,  or  put  in  their  applications  to  join,  their  re- 
spective unions  one  week  after  being  hired;  all 
beginners  or  inexperienced  help  to  be  allowed  one 
month  to  trj'  the  work  before  joining  or  putting  in 
their  applications  to  join  their  respective  unions. 
One  boy  allowed  to  each  department. 

3.  Employers  agree  to  continue  in  their  employ 
only  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing. 

4.  The  union  shall  furnish  the  employers  the 
union  label  free  of  charge. 

5.  The  union  agrees  not  to  cause  or  sanction  any 
strike  and  the  employers  agree  not  to  lock  out  any 
of  the  union  members. 

6.  All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor, 
or  any  other  question,  the  essence  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  agreement,which  cannot  be  mutu.ally 
agreed  upon,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Arbitration,  the  decision  of  said  Board  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  either 
party  desires  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  it,  when 
they  shall  give  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  other 
party  two  months  before  the  expiration  of  this 
agreement;  if  such  notice  is  not  given,  this  agree- 
ment shall  continue  in  force  from  year  to  year. 

Iiynn. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees. 

Employers  and  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Alliance  of  America,  Local  329. 

1.  Employers  agree  to  employ,  whenever  possi- 
ble, only  members  of  union  in  good  standing,  and 
that  no  member  of  union  shall  be  discharged  ex- 
cept for  just  cause  shown  by  employers  to  union, 
or  upon  said  member  stating  that  cause  was  just. 

2.  Employers  agree  to  display  the  label  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  said  label  to  remain  the  property 
of  union  and  to  be  subject  to  return  on  demand,  a 
violation  of  this  agreement  being  deemed  sufficient 
ground  for  withdrawal  of  card. 

3.  Following  minimum  scale  adopted  April  ], 
1905 :  Waiters,  $10  and  board  for  70-hour  week ;  wait- 
resses, $7  and  board  for  58-hour  week;  first  cook, 
$15  and  board  for  70-hour  week;  second  or  any 
order  cook,  $12  and  board  for  70-hour  week;  night 
waiters  or  cooks,  $13  and  board  for  70-hour  week; 
slide  tenders,  $10  and  board  for  70-hour  week ;  cash- 
iers, $6  and  board  for  58-hour  week;  any  employee, 
$2.25  and  three  meals,  for  working  one  day  or 
night,  10  hours  constituting  such  day's  work;  noon 
waiters,  waitresses,  or  slide  tenders,  $1  a  week  and 


noon  meals  for  45  minutes'  work  at  noon,  between 
12  and  1,  six  noons  to  constitute  a  week's  work; 
all  employees  working  as  meal  waiters  or  wait- 
resses, or  slide  tenders,  three  meals  a  day  for  work- 
ing two  meals  a  day,  not  working  more  than  45 
minutes  each  meal;  all  meal  waiters  and  waitresses 
working  three  meals  of  45  minutes  duration  each, 
$1  a  week  and  board. 

4.  Spare  time  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
an  hour  or  fraction  thereof,  but  no  employee  work- 
ing at  any  other  craft  shall  work  spare  time. 

5.  No  employee  shall  work  in  any  dual  capacity 
in  one  house,  such  as  cook-waiter. 

6.  Any  employee  working  for  meals  shall  work 
only  between  hours  of  6  and  7.30  a.m.,  12  and  1, 
and  6  and  7  p.m.  Day  or  night  waiters,  waitresses 
or  cooks  shall  work  their  full  time  between  14  con- 
secutive hours.  Any  employee  working  outside 
these  hours  shall  receive  spare  time  rate. 

7.  Labor  Day  shall  be  considered  a  holiday  and 
all  employees  working  on  that  day  shall  receive 
double  pay. 

8.  The  business  agent  of  union  to  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  enter  a  place  of  business  to  consult 
employees. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  at  noon,  May  1, 
1905,  and  to  expire  at  noon,  May  1,  1906. 


Retail  Clerks. 

Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association, 
Local  No.  131,  and  Grocery  and  Provision 
Dealers. 

1.  The  union  store  card  to  be  leased  to  employers 
by  union  for  one  year. 

2.  Employers  agree  to  retain  in  their  employ 
only  members  of  union,  or  those,  if  eligible,  who 
will  become  members  within  30  days  from  date  of 
their  employment.  This  shall  not  apply  to  extra 
help  or  to  boys  of  ineligible  age,  providing  that 
the  number  of  such  boys  shall  not  be  in  greater 
proportion  than  one  to  five  members  of  union 
employed. 

3.  Employers  agree  to  close  stores  at  the  follow- 
ing time:  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  at 
6.30  P.M.;  Thursday  at  12.30  p.m.;  Friday  at  7  P.M.; 
Saturday  at  9.30  p.m.  ;  and  all  day  on  the  following 
holidays:  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's 
Birthday,  Patriots'  Day,  Memorial  Daj',  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  Labor  Day,  keeping  open  Thursday 
afternoons  of  the  weeks  in  which  such  holidays 
fall.  They  further  agree  to  close  at  12  M.  June  18 
and  at  12.30  on  Thursday  of  same  week;  also  at  10 
P.M.  before  holidays,  and  at  8.30  p.m.  Tuesday  before 
Thanksgiving  and  Friday  before  Christmas. 

4.  Employers  agree  that  no  orders  shall  be 
taken  after  8.30  Saturday  evening  to  be  delivered 
from  store  the  same  evening. 

5.  All  clerks  required  to  begin  work  before  6.30 
A.M.  shall  have  at  least  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast. 

6.  Agent  of  union  to  be  allowed  to  call  on  clerks 
and  transact  necessary  business  pertaining  to 
union  during  business  hours,  on  any  day  except 
Saturday  and  days  before  holidays. 

7.  The  interests  of  each  party  shall  be  mutually 
taken  care  of  and  advanced,  and  any  violation  by 
the  employers  of  the  foregoing  stipulations  shall 
be  sufficient  cause  for  surrender  of  union  store 
card. 

This  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  one  year  from 
October  1, 1905. 


EXCERPTS. 
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Sheet  JMetal  Wokkeks. 

Amalgamated  Slieet  IMetal  Workers,  Local  No.  217, 

and  Employers. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

2.  No  work  to  be  done  for  less  than  one-half 
day's  pay  in  one-half  day. 

3.  Time  and  one-lialf  shall  be  paid  for  all  over- 
time on  shop  work  until  12  p.m.,  and  after  that 
double  time  shall  be  paid.  Double  time  to  be  paid 
for  outside  work  after  hours,  also  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

4.  Minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3.25  a  day. 
.").  Traveling  expenses,  board  and  lodging  sliall 

be  paid  by  eniijloyer  when  work  i.s  done  out  of 
Lynn,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  car  fare  daily. 

6.  Noue  but  members  of  the  International  Alli- 
ance shall  be  employed. 

7.  An  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  one  appren- 
tice to  three  men.  A  pprentices  must  report  to  union 
when  engaged  and  must  serve  four  years.  The 
fourth  year  they  shall  receive  not  less  than  one  dol- 
lar a  day  less  than  the  regular  journeyman's  wages. 

This  agreement  to  be  iu  force  from  September  2, 
1905,  to  September  1,  1906. 

Maiden. 

Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers. 

International    Brotherhood   of  Teamsters,    Local 

No.  314,  and  Employers. 

1.  When  hiring  teamsters  and  helpers,  employers 
shall  give  preference  to  members  of  union,  or  those 
willing  to  become  members  at  next  meeting. 

2.  The  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows:  Two-horse 
teamsters,  from  6.15  a.m.  to  6  P.M.;  one-horse 
teamsters,  from  6.30  A.M.  to  6  P.M.;  helpers  from  7 
A.M.  to  fi  P.M.  One  hour  to  be  allowed  for  dinner 
as  near  12  as  possible.  On  Saturdays,  from  April 
1  to  October  1,  the  day's  work  shall  end  at  12  m. 


3.  No  teamster  or  helijcr  sh.'ill  be  required  logo 
to  the  stable  on  Sunday  or  holiday  afteinoons  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  horses  or  cleaning  the 
stable  without  extra  pay,  but  teamsters  shall  be 
required  to  report  in  the  stable  on  the  morning  of 
Sundays  and  holidays  for  the  jjurpose  of  cleaning 
their  horses. 

4.  The  minimum  weekly  rate  of  wages  recog- 
nized are  as  follows:  Two-horse  teamsters,  $13; 
one-horse  teamsters,  .$12;  helpers,  $12. 

5.  Men  handling  coal  off  lighters  or  barges  shall 
receive  30  cents  an  liour  for  day  work,  exceijt  on 
Sundays  and  hoIiday8,when  15  cents  an  hour  extra 
shall  be  paid. 

G.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement  are 
as  follows:  Wasliington's  Birthday,  Lexington 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  June  17,  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Tlianksgiving,  and  Christmas.  Under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  member  of  the  organization  be 
allowed  to  work  on  Labor  Day.  No  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  the  regular  weekly  pay  for 
these  days. 

7.  Work  performed  on  Sundays,  holidays,  or 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  April  1  to  October  1, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half; 
overtime,  at  the  above  rate  of  wages. 

8.  When  a  member  of  the  union  is  discharged 
without  sufficient  cause  he  shall  be  given  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing  before  his  employer,  if  he 
so  requests. 

9.  The  union  agrees  that  no  strike  shall  take 
place  unless  a  grievance  exists  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  both  parties  agree  to 
submit  any  disagreement  to  a  committee  of  three, 
one  chosen  by  employers,  one  by  employees,  and 
the  third  to  be  chosen  by  these  two,  their  decision 
to  be  final. 

This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year 
from  April  1,  1905. 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Boston  Capital  for  Sontlierii  Cotton  Plant. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  lias 
received  a  proposition  from  Boston  (Mass.)  capi- 
talists for  the  estai)lishment  of  a  $300,000  cotton 
manufacturing  plant.  .Jackson  investors  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  60  per  cent  of  the  capital,  and  it 
is  stated  that  this  proposition  will  be  accepted. — 
Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Noik  9, 
1905. 

liabor  Opportunities  in  tlie  Soutli. 

We  learn  from  the  Manufacturers'  Record  that 
there  are  great  opportunities  for  employment  in  the 
South.  It  v^as  at  first  thought  that  these  opportuni- 
ties were  restricted  to  one  class  of  industrj-,  but, 
upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  farm  hands,  mill  hands,  day  la- 
borers on  public  w^orks  and  private  employment, 
workers  on  furniture,  wagon  and  tobacco  workers. 


machinists,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and  workers 
in  the  building  trades  in  general. 

One  report  states  that  there  is  great  need  for  day 
laborers  and  farmers,  who  will  be  paid  $20  a  month 
with  board,  or  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  without  board. 

From  Georgia  a  report  is  received  that  states 
there  is  need  of  250  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills. 

From  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  comes  the  report 
that  all  kinds  of  labor  and  skilled  workmen  are 
greatly  needed,  and  that  wages  of  laborers  are  $1.50 
a  day,  carpenters  $3,  bricklayers  $6,  the  latter  two 
crafts  working  eight  hours  each. 

A  scarcity  of  stonemasons  is  reported  in  another 
section  of  the  South,  the  wages  paid  being  85  a  day; 
carpenters  also  are  scarce,  their  wages  being  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day. 

To  sum  up  the  conditions,  it  is  reported  that 
plenty  of  work  can  be  obtained  in  the  South  at  fair 
wages. 
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For  a  Trade  School. 

The  city  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has  agreed  to  give  a 
Bite  and  to  furnish  the  funds  for  tlie  beginning  of 
a  trade  school  for  white  boys  there.  It  is  proposed 
to  raise  by  popular  subscription  the  funds  for  the 
endowment  of  the  school,  which  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide training  in  several  trades  for  about  500  boys 
free  of  cost.  It  is  just  such  institutions  as  this  that 
the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  South 
should  support  liberally.  That  section  already  has 
a  dozen  or  more  institutions  where  the  young  men 
of  the  South  may  receive  technical  training  for 
leadership  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South. 
While  these  institutions  are  already  doing  excellent 
work,  few  of  them  have  the  equipment  demanded 
by  the  increasing  opportunities.  J?ut  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges,  the  men  of  the  South 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  to  train  up 
the  thousands  of  intelligent  skilled  mechanics  for 
whom  the  South  is  calling,  and  will  continue  to 
call  more  lustily  for  many  years.  —  Manufacturers' 
Record,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  16,  1905. 

Hyslenic  ResrnlatloiiH  for  Barbers. 

In  late  years  the  hygienic  reipiireraents  with  ref- 
erence to  barbershops  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  it  seems  that  they  are  constantly  becoming 
more  severe.  So  far  the  authorities  have  restricted 
the  regulations  to  the  utensils,  but  latelj'  the  per- 
sonal cleanliness  of  the  barber  has  also  been  made 
the  subject  of  municipal  legislation  in  Germany. 
Recently  the  following  rules  have  been  established 
by  the  municipal  government  of  a  larger  German 
city  : 

The  cut-off  hair  must  at  once  be  removed;  the 
floor  of  the  shop  must  be  washed  at  least  twice  a 
week;  cold  and  hot  running  water  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  barber  must  wash  his  hands  wath 
warm  water  before  attending  to  a  customer.  No 
cretonne  or  carpets  are  permitted  in  barber  shops. 
The  headrests  must  be  covered  for  each  customer 
with  a  fresh  napkin  of  paper  or  linen.  The  employ- 
ees must  wear  clean,  long  upper  garments  of  light 
color,  without  pockets.  The  soap  used  must  be  in 
form  of  powder  or  small  tablets. 

The  lather  from  razors  must  be  removed  by  means 
of  paper.  Instead  of  sponges,  pieces  of  woolen 
cloth  or  napkins  have  to  be  used.  Alum  or  magne- 
sia can  only  be  used,  kept  in  a  powder  box.  The 
bowls  and  shaving  brushes  must  be  cleaned  each 
time  after  having  been  used.  Nobody  is  allowed  to 
be  shaved  suffering  from  a  visible  skin  disease,  un- 
less the  proprietor  of  the  barber  shop  is  convinced 
that  it  is  not  contagious.  Sponges,  powder-pufi's, 
magnesia,  and  styptics  in  lumps,  and  revolving 
brushes  are  prohibited.  Scissors,  brushes,  and 
combs,  as  well  as  the  hair-cutting  machines  and 
razors,  must  be  cleaned  Avith  ammonia  or  soda 
and  an  antiseptic  solution.  As  antiseptics,  cylline, 
izal,  and  chinosal  are  recommended.  —  Consul-Gen. 
eral  Ouenther,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Untaxed  Domestic  Alcoliol. 

In  the  fight  for  the  denaturalized  alcohol  to  be 
used  in  the  arts  and  industries,  which  will  be 
waged  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  one  of 
the  principal  points  to  be  brought  forward  will  be 
that  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  Italy  and 
several  other  minor  European  Governments  im- 
pose no  tax  on  the  article.    These  countries  have 


expensive  military  and  naval  establishments  which 
strain  their  revenue  resources  to  the  utmost;  in 
Russia,  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  Austria  in 
particular  no  method  which  could  be  safely  adopted 
for  increasing  the  revenues,  or  of  dividing  the 
present  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  would  be 
neglected.  The  fact  that  alcohol  is  regarded  by 
all  these  countries  as  a  material  equally  entitled  to 
freedom  from  internal  revenue  tax  as  pig  iron  or 
other  kinds  of  domestic  raw  material,  and  that  no 
matter  how  pressing  the  need  of  revenue  may  be 
alcohol  required  for  industrial  purposes  is  never 
taxed,  shows  that  the  advantages  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  farming  interests  of  those  countries  of 
their  liberal  alcohol  policies  far  outweigh  the  ben- 
efit from  any  revenue  they  might  be  able  to  secure 
from  this  source. 

There  is  no  country  whose  power  to  raise  revenue 
is  so  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
the  possibility  that  some  loss  of  revenue  might  be 
involved  has  been  suiHcient  to  deter  Congress 
from  the  enactment  of  legislation  necessary  to 
give  our  manufacturers  conditions  as  favorable  as 
those  enjoyed  by  their  European  competitors, 
which  would  create  employment  for  many  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  where  none  are  now  employed, 
and  which  would  promote  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  im- 
portant manufacturing  and  commercial  country  in 
the  world  which  makes  no  distinction  between 
alcohol  used  as  a  beverage  and  high-proof  alcohol 
used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  is  due  chiefly, 
say  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  to  the 
popular  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  alco- 
hol as  an  industrial  material. 

The  following  statement  of  industrial  purposes 
for  which  alcohol  is  used,  or  would  be  used  if  our 
Internal  revenue  laws  permitted  the  use  free  of  tax 
of  denaturalized  alcohol,  that  is,  alcohol  rendered 
unfit  for  beverage  purposes,  is  intended  to  show 
the  importance  of  this  material  to  many  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  the  great  increase  in  its 
consumption  which  would  follow  the  removal  of 
the  tax.  The  articles  referred  to  are  only  a  few  of 
those  in  the  manufacture  of  which  alcohol  is  used, 
but  indicate  the  general  lines  on  which  alcohol-using 
industries  would  be  developed  by  legislation  pro- 
viding for  untaxed  denaturalized  alcohol.  .  .  . 

Alcohol  is  a  domestic  material,  distilled  from 
corn,  potatoes,  and  other  products  of  American 
farms,  and  can  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. With  the  internal  revenue  tax  removed  from 
alcohol  mixed  with  some  poisonous  substance  so 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  beverage  purposes,  the 
production  and  consumption  of  this  material 
would  be  enormously  increased.  Many  new  indus- 
tries for  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  cannot 
now  be  profitably  made  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  alcohol,  would  at  once  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  production  of  existing  industries 
would  be  largely  increased.  This  would  give  addi- 
tional employment  to  labor  and  would  benefit  the 
consuming  public  by  lessening  the  cost  of  many 
articles  of  general  consumption.  The  farmers 
would  also  be  greatly  benefited  through  the  in- 
creased demand  for  their  products,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best 
motor  fuel  for  engines  running  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery.  .  .  . 

The  revenue  laws  of  all  other  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
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many,  France,  Austria-IIiiiigary,  Italy,  nclf,'iuin, 
Ilollanri,  Russia,  Switzerlan<l,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Arf,'entine  Re- 
public, Cliili  and  Peru,  <\istin,i,'ui8li  between  bever- 
age and  industrial  alcohol  so  as  to  exempt  from 
taxjition  the  alcohol  used  only  for  industrial  pur- 
poses.— The  Manufacture?-,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
1, 1903. 

The  Opposition  to  Trude  Jiciioola. 

The  commission,  with  Carroll  D.  Wrij;ht  at  its 
head,  whicli  is  studying  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishmentof  trade  or  technical  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  hearing  a  good  deal  of  opiiosition  from 
representatives  of  labor  unions,  a  fact  which  is  the 
more  important  because  it  jiromises  opposition 
when  the  report  of  the  commission  shall  come  up 
for  action  before  the  State  Legislature.  There  is 
nothing  especially  new  in  this  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor,  excepting  it  maybe  its  shortsightedness 
in  the  face  of  existing  industrial  conditions. 

The  unions  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of 
trade  schools  which  will  teach  more  than  the 
theory  of  a  trade,  and  they  even  object  to  the 
theory  because  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  it  might 
stimulate  young  men  to  go  farther  outside  of  the 
school  and  actually  learn  the  trade  itself.  It  is 
practically  the  same  argument  that  was  brought 
against  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery—  namely,  that  the  condition  of  labor  would  be 
lowered.  Yet  every  one  should  know  by  this  time 
that  the  condition  of  labor  has  been  immeasurably 
advanced  by  improvements  in  machinery,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
skilled  labor  the  greater  the  general  wealth  of  a 
community  and  the  more  improved  the  welfare  of 
its  laboi'ing  classes.  This  is  well  evidenced  by 
existing  conditions,  for  in  important  lines  of  man- 
ufacturing the  lack  of  skilled  labor  is  seriously 
interfering  with  production.  In  the  machine  tool 
business,  for  example,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  labor  itself  will  be  a  sufferer  by  this  condition 
later  on,  for  some  part  of  the  business  must  of 
necessity  be  sacrificed,  and  manufacturers  are 
prone  to  let  foreign  orders  go  to  get  the  greater 
profit  from  domestic  business,  and  when  business 
slackens  in  the  American  market  then  the  foreign 
trade  will  be  missed.  If  there  were  a  sufficiency 
of  skilled  labor  at  this  time  most  builders  of  ma- 
chine tools  would  be  fully  prepared  to  take  care  of 
even  a  greater  rush  of  business  than  exists  to-day. 

The  argument  of  the  union  leaders  includes  the 
danger  that  the  labor  market  may  be  flooded  with 
the  half-trained  young  men  of  the  trade  school. 
That  this  is  a  fallacy  is  apparent,  because  no 
skilled  workman  has  anything  to  fear  from  the 
unskilled,  unless  it  be  in  time  of  labor  troubles, 
when  the  undertrained  man  may  be  employed  in 
the  emergency  to  maintain  production,  the  loss  of 
which  must  be  contrary  to  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  Manual  training  has  become  a  part 
of  the  American  public  school  system,  especially 
in  the  high  schools,  and  doubtless  serves  an  excel- 
lent purpose.  But  President  Wright's  commission 
is  not  considering  manual  training,  which  Is 
already  established  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  trade 
schools,  where  boys  may  be  given  the  advantage 
of  a  trade,  with  its  theory  and  its  practice.  If,  for 
instance,  the  machinist's  trade  were  to  be  taught  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  grant  the  union  request 
to  omit  practi(;al  training,  for  to  omit  the  machine 
shop  would  make  such  instruction  a  farce.  It  is 
feared  by  organized  labor  that  the  trade  school 


would  turn  out  an  excess  of  labor  in  certain  trades, 
to  reduce  the  (uirrent  rates  of  wages.  This  would 
be  hardly  possible.  Of  the  V)oy8  who  would  enter 
such  a  school  the  annual  production  of  capable 
journeymen  in  any  one  trade  would  be  compara- 
tively small,  and  as  the  selection  of  trade  S(rhool 
courses  woulil  be  influenced  largely  by  the  prom- 
ised financial  returns,  any  abnormal  condition  In 
a  trade  would  quickly  adjust  itself. 

In  actual  practi(;e  the  inlluen<;e  of  this  form  of 
public  school  education  would  be  for  the  good  of 
labor  generally.  The  pupils  of  the  trade  schools 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  the  children  of  work- 
men, and  the  additional  advantages  received  would 
be  likely  to  place  the  sons  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  their  fathers  ever  held  to  enable 
them  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  journeyman. 
This  form  of  systematic  education,  coupling  with 
the  practical  and  theoretical  side  of  the  trade 
courses  in  general  subjects,  and  perhaps  in  me- 
chanical drawing  and  other  practical  and  useful  in- 
struction, must  bring  the  boy  above  his  fellow  who 
ends  his  period  of  actual  education  at  the  point 
where  the  trade  school  student  begins  what  might 
be  called  his  post  graduate  course  of  the  grammar 
school.  We  very  much  doubt  if  the  intelligent 
classes  of  labor  agree  with  the  protests  of  the  union 
leaders.  That  the  leaders  themselves  are  not 
united  on  the  subject  was  evidenced  at  the  hearings 
in  Massachusetts. — Iron  Age,  New  York,  Nov.  9, 
1905. 

luternatioual  Protection  ofWorbingmen. 

Consul-General  Guenther\vritesthatitis  reported 
from  Berne  that  the  minutes  of  the  debates  at  the 
international  conference  for  legislative  protection 
to  workingmen  are  now  published.  They  contain 
among  other  provisions  the  following : 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Port- 
ugal, and  Switzerland  agreed  to  have  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  prohibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  The  delegates  from  Portugal  and  Spain 
declared  that  their  countries  could  only  do  so  after 
a  certain  time.  Denmark,  England,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  abstained  from  voting  on  the  proposition. 
The  delegate  from  Denmark  stated  that  the  Danish 
Government  had  already  prohibited  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
thirty  years  ago.  The  proposition  therefore  had  no 
practical  interest  any  more  for  Denmark,  and  the 
Government  had  therefore  issued  no  instructions 
how  to  vote  on  this  question.  The  delegate  from 
Sweden  called  .attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  proper  legislation,  necrosis  is  almost 
unheard  of  in  Sweden  and  the  few  cases  which 
occurred  are  easily  cured.  It  would  therefore  not 
do  to  destroy  an  industry  through  which  the  country 
profited  annually  to  an  amount  of  4,500,000  francs 
and  which  employed  1,500  working  people.  The  del- 
egate from  England  asserted  that  necrosis  had  dis- 
apijeared  in  England  in  consequence  of  legislation, 
and  therefore  England  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  entirely  prohibit  the  use  of  white  phosphorus. 

With  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  industrial 
night  work  of  females,  the  principles  of  the  agree- 
ment were  adopted  by  the  delegates  from  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  Switzerland.  The  delegates  from  England  and 
Norway  did  not  vote.  The  delegate  from  England 
said  that  for  the  last  30  years  a  night  rest  of 
twelve  hours  is  obligatory;  also  a  day  rest  of  one 
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and  one-half  hours  a  day  and  the  free  afternoon 
on  Saturday.  At  first  an  obligatory  uninterrupted 
night  rest  of  twelve  hours  was  proposed,  but  finally 
eleven  hours  were  agreed  upon  and  incorporated 
in  the  principles  of  the  agreement  adopted. 

Canadian  Trade  Union  Cong^resa. 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  lield 
its  '21st  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
in  September.  It  was  reported  that  the  unions  now 
chartered  by  the  Congress  comprise  29  trades  and 
labor  councils  and  20  federal  labor  unions. 

The  following  resolutions  are  among  those  which 
were  approved  by  the  Convention:  Asking  that 
provincial  legislatures  be  urged  to  pass  acts  com- 
pelling steam  engineers  operating  boilers  of  25 
horse-power  or  over  to  hold  certificates  of  compe- 
tency; against  the  Government  having  printing 
requiring  public  services  done  out  of  the  country; 
in  favor  of  technical  schools,  and  asking  that  the 
Dominion  Government  be  urged  to  assist  in  their 
establishment;  that  provincial  legislature  be  asked 
to  pass  laws  providing  for  an  eight-hour  work  day ; 
that  provincial  legislature  be  urged  to  amend  the 
law  regarding  the  payment  of  wages,  so  that  in 
non-payment  of  wages  cases  the  employer  may  be 
committed  to  jail;  against  the  expulsion  of  trade 
unions;  in  favor  of  local  legislatures  establishing 
employment  bureaus;  against  individual  contract 
and  piece-work  s.vstem ;  that  the  fair-wage  officers 
of  tlie  Dominion  Government,  in  cases  where  they 
have  received  a  complaint  that  the  wage  as  set  forth 
in  the  scale  has  not  been  paid,  shall  have  power  to 
inspect  books,  pay-rolls,  etc.,  which  will  give  the 
information  required. 

Co-operation  in  Japan. 

Co-operative  associations  in  Japan  are  of  early 
origin.  The  first  co-operative  association  was  es- 
tablished to  sell  silk,  and  several  such  associations 
are  still  in  existence,  some  of  them  having  been 
founded  230  years  ago;  they  do  an  excellent  busi- 
ness. Statistics  for  1903  show  that  there  were  5S3 
co-operative  societies  in  Japan,  357  of  these  being 
loan  associations,  143  associations  for  retail  trading, 
16  for  production  and  67  for  mixed  business. 

The  loan  associations,  dating  from  1830,  were 
established  primarily  as  a  means  of  assisting  the 
deserving  poor,  and,  in  consequence,  more  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  merit  of  a  member  than  upon  his 
financial  standing.  These  associations  are,  in  a 
way,  savings  banks,  each  member  being  required 
to  make  deposits  of  which  a  part  bears  interest  at 
five  per  cent  and  the  remainder,  while  still  his 
property,  is  applied  to  the  general  fund  and  yields 
him  no  interest.  Surplus  receipts,  gifts,  and  State 
subventions  form  the  resources  of  the  associations. 
They  have  provincial  federations,  a  general  union, 
supervisory  councils,  and  auditors  of  accounts,  the 
services  of  all  officers  being  gratuitous.  A  part  of 
the  funds  of  the  associations  is  used  to  assist  the 
needy,  and  a  part  is  used  for  the  purchase  and  cul- 
tivation of  rural  property  and  for  loans  to  cities, 
districts,  and  the  State.  The  associations  also  make 
it  their  duty  to  work  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
Improvement  of  members  and  other  persons  to 
whom  they  minister.  —  Le  Devoir,  Guise,  France, 
August,  1005. 

Seats  for  Women  in  Belgrinm. 

The  following  law  was  passed  in  Helgium,  June 
25, 1905,  providing  that  seats  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  women  employed  in  shops : 


Art.  1.  Every  room  in  a  shop,  store,  or  other 
related  place,  in  which  merchandise  and  diverse 
objects  are  handled  or  oflered  to  the  public  by 
feminine  employees,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
number  of  seats  equal  to  the  number  of  women 
and  girls  therein  employed.  The  use  of  these 
seats  shall  be  permitted  employees  whenever  their 
duties  do  not  forbid. 

Art.  2.  Labor  inspectors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment shall  have  free  access  to  places  subject  to 
the  present  law.  They  shall  look  after  the  execu- 
tion of  it  and  shall  make  official  report  of  infrac- 
tions, their  reports  being  admitted  as  evidence  un- 
til the  contrary  is  proven.  A  copy  of  the  report 
shall,  within  4S  hours,  be  sent  to  the  violator,  other- 
wise it  becomes  void. 

Art.  3.  Article  15  (penal  clause)  of  the  law  of 
December  13,  1889,  is  applicable  to  the  present  law. 

Art.  4.  Violations  of  article  one  of  the  present 
law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  one  to  25 
francs  ($0,193  to  $4.83).  In  case  of  second  offense 
within  12  mouths  following  conviction,  the  penalty 
shall  be  doubled. 

Art.  5.  The  text  of  the  law  shall  be  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  all  the  places  to  which  it 
is  applicable.  The  names  and  addresses  of  gov- 
ernment delegates  for  labor  inspection  shall  be 
posted  under  the  text  of  the  law. 

Art.  6.  The  present  law  shall  enter  into  effect 
three  months  after  its  promulgation.  —  Revue  du 
Travail,  Brussels,  July,  1905. 

Sunday  Rent  in  Belgriaut. 

On  July  17,  1905,  a  law  was  passed  in  Belgium 
making  Sunday  rest  obligatory  in  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises,  excepting  itinerant  enter- 
prises, transportation  by  water,  and  fishing.  Ex- 
emptions are  provided  for  work  required  to  repair 
damages  to  equipment,  etc.,  or  to  save  perishable 
materials  or  product,  and  for  industries  dependent 
upon  wind  or  water  for  motive  power,  or  subject 
to  other  such  variable  conditions.  Employees, 
under  the  latter  exemption,  may  be  employed  on 
not  more  than  four  consecutive  Sundays  and  not 
more  than  12  Sundays  in  a  year.  Employees  Iq 
various  enterprises  for  public  service  or  entertain- 
ment may  work  on  Sunday  but  must  have  one- 
half  day  of  rest  in  seven  or  one  full  day  in  14 
days.  Exemptions  do  not  apply  to  males  under  16 
years  of  age  nor  females  under  21  years  except  In 
such  industries  as  will  not  bear  interruption.  In 
all  cases  time  to  attend  religious  services  must  be 
allowed.  Enterprises  exploited  by  the  State  or  a 
province  or  commune  are  subject  to  the  law  in  the 
same  manner  as  private  enterprises. 

Employers  must  post  tables  showing  the  periods 
of  rest  to  be  allowed.  For  violation  of  the  law 
employers  are  punishable  by  fines  I'anging  from  26 
to  5,000  francs  ($5  to  $965)  according  to  the  pro- 
vision violated  and  the  number  of  employees 
affected,  .and  to  double  fines  for  a  second  offense 
within  five  years.  Parents  or  tutors  who  allow 
their  minor  children  or  pupils  to  be  employed  in 
violation  of  the  law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
from  one  to  25  francs  ($0,193  to  $4.83),  the  fine  to  be 
doubled  for  second  offense  within  12  months.  The 
law  is  to  enter  into  effect  one  year  from  the  date  of 
publication.  —  Revue  du  Travail,  Brussels,  July, 
1905. 

Aerrienltnral  Aid  in  Ilnngrarj-. 

On  the  basis  of  a  law  passed  in  1900  there  was 
established,  in  Hungary,  January  1,  1901,  an  aid 
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fund  for  agricultural  lal)orer8  and  servants,  liav- 
Inj;  for  its  i)urpo8e  to  furnish  assistance  in  case  of 
accident,  sickness,  or  deatli,  as  well  as  to  insure  a 
sum  of  money  for  tlic  member  of  tlie  fund  or  his 
relatives,  and  to  iirovidc  special  aid  in  case  of 
prolonj^ed,  severe  illness.  In  general,  insurance  is 
optional,  except  that  persons  cnii)loyedon  thresh- 
ing and  cutting  machines  are  obliged  by  law  to 
carry  accident  insurance. 

Members  of  the  aid  fund  are  classified  as  ordi- 
nary and  special,  there  being  four  groups  of  ordi- 
nary members  according  to  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance carried  and  the  premiums  paid.  In  group 
one,  with  a  yearly  premium  of  $2.11,  the  fund 
allows  accident,  sicliness,  and  old-age  insurance 
to  members,  and.  In  case  of  death,  a  contriljution 
to  the  relatives;  in  group  two,  for  a  yearly  pre- 
mium of  $1.16,  meml)ers  or  their  relatives  are  in- 
sured benefits  amounting  to  one  half  those  allowed 
In  group  one;  in  group  three,  for  a  yearly  pre- 
mium of  $0.58  a  death  benefit,  merely,  is  provided; 
and  in  group  four,  for  a  yearly  premium  of  $1.06  a 
member  may  insure  to  himself  or  another  person 
a  sum  of  money  payable  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  age.  Special  members,  upon  payment  of  a 
yearly  premium  of  one  crown  ($0,203),  are  entitled 
merely  to  accident  insurance. 

Tlie  annual  report  of  the  fund  for  1904  shows 
23,559  ordinary  members  and  41,848  special  mem- 
bers. The  receipts  for  the  year  from  members 
amounted  to  $66,665  and  benefits  were  paid  to  the 
amount  of  $55,066.  In  addition  to  premiums  paid, 
the  fund  received-  the  regular  contribution  of 
$40,600  from  the  government  and  the  holdings  of 
the  fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $593,477. 

A  distinct  kind  of  insurance  is  that  which  em- 
ployers are  obliged,  under  the  law,  to  provide  for 
their  farm  servants  at  a  cost  of  24  cents  a  year  for 
each  servant,  the  latter  being  thereby  insured  ben- 
efits in  case  of  accident.  Premiums  paid  for  this 
kind  of  insurance  amounted  to  over  $90,000  during 
1904,  being  paid  for  377,879  persons,  or  less  than 
two  thirds  of  the  farm  servants  in  the  country. — 
Soziale  Rundschau,  Vienna,  June,  1905. 

Employment  of  Woiiien  aud   Children  in 
Bnlsaria. 

A  new  law  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  industrial  establishments  was  adopted 
in  Bulgaria,  January  22,  1905,  and  approved  by 
decree  of  March  13,  1905,  to  enter  into  effect  six 
months  from  the  date  of  publication.  This  law 
subjects  to  labor  inspection  all  industrial  estab- 
lishments employing  women  and  children,  without 
regard  to  the  number  or  ages  of  these  employees. 
Home  labor  for  industrial  enterprises  is  not  subject 
to  inspection  unless  children  or  five  or  more 
women  not  belonging  in  the  home  are  employed. 
The  minimum  age  at  which  children  are  allowed  to 
work  is  12  years,  special  exception  being  made  in 
certain  cases  for  children  between  10  and  12  years 
of  age  who  have  completed  primary  school  instruc- 
tion. In  underground  work  in  mines  and  quarries 
boys  under  15  years  old  and  women  and  girls  of 
any  age  must  not  be  employed;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  under  18  years  old  is  forbidden  in 
establishments  classified  as  dangerous  to  health  or 
life. 

The  length  of  a  working-day  is  fixed  at  six 
hours  for  children  from  10  to  12  years,  eight  hours 
from  12  to  15  years,  and  10  hours  for  women.  One 
hour  of  rest  must  be  allowed  in  a  day  of  eight 
hours  and  two  hours  in  a  day  of  10  hours;  and 


childi'cn  and  women  must  not,  in  any  case,  be 
kept  at  work  for  more  than  five  hours  without  In- 
terruption. Night  work  is  forbidden  for  children 
under  15  years  old  and  for  women,  and  one  day  of 
rest  each  week  must  be  allowed  them.  For  a 
month  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  work,  and  her  i)lac,e  shall  be  held 
for  her,  the  month  being  considered  as  leave  of 
absence  without  pay.  Employers  are  required  to 
take  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  the  lives, 
health,  and  morals  of  their  employees. 

Labor  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  and  are  allowed  free  access  to  all  indus- 
trial establishments;  in  the  cities  they  are  assisted 
by  local  committees  composed  in  each  case  of  the 
mayor,  (nty  physician,  school  inspector,  city  engi- 
neer, a  representative  of  the  labor  organizations, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
These  committees  give  their  services  and  are 
allowed  the  same  prerogatives  as  the  labor  inspect- 
ors. Violations  of  the  law  are  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  from  $3  to  $10  for  each  person  illegally 
employed,  the  maximum  collective  fine  being  $100; 
violations  of  provisions  relative  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  are  punishable  by  flues  rang- 
ing from  $10  to  $100;  and  for  any  second  offense 
within  a  year  the  line  is  doubled.  The  sums  de- 
rived from  fines  are  to  be  used  to  constitute  a  fund 
for  insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  death,  or 
old-age,  when  such  insurance  shall  have  been 
established  by  legislation. — Bulletin  deV Office  du 
Travail,  Paris,  August,  1905. 

Familiatere  at  Oniae. 

The  Familistfereat  Guise  (Aisne)  France  is  an  ex- 
tensive co-operative  association,  founded  by  Jean- 
Baptiste  Andre  Godin,  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  business  career,  in 
1840,  had  sought  to  make  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions for  his  employees  better  than  those  com- 
monly existing.  In  pursuance  of  his  plans  he  es- 
tablished insurance,  savings,  and  loan  funds 
among  his  employees,  and  built  model  dwellings, 
schools,  a  nursery,  theatre,  and  cooperative  stores, 
providing  also  parks  and  gardens  to  make  the 
whole  settlement  more  attractive.  The  model 
dwellings  aiford  homes  for  more  than  1,800  per- 
sons and  are  rented  to  the  employees  for  moderate 
sums.  The  completion  of  the  work  occupied  the 
years  from  1856,  when  the  first  building  was  begun, 
to  1880.  In  the  latter  year,  Godin,  having  firmly 
established  the  various  services  under  the  name 
of  the  Familistere,  converted  his  business  into 
a  joint  stock  company  with  his  workmen  as  part- 
ners, giving  them  a  share  in  the  profits  and  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  enterprise,  which  became  known  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Familistfere.  With  its  branch  in 
Belgium  the  Association  employs  between  1,600 
and  1,700  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  business  of  the  Association  is  administered 
by  a  general  manager,  a  board  of  directors,  com- 
prising the  heads  of  all  departments,  and  a  super- 
visorj"-  board,  all  responsible  to  the  general  assem- 
bly. Members  of  the  Association  are  of  four 
classes:  Auxiliary  members,  comprising  beginners 
and  transient  employees  who  are  entitled  to  insur- 
ance against  accident  and  sickness,  or,  if  occasion 
arises,  to  pension;  participating  members  who  re- 
ceive one  share  of  the  profits,  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  wages  received ;  stockholders  who  receive 
one  andone-half  shares  of  the  profits;  andpartners 
who  receive  two  shares.    Any  workman  who  is 
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of  good  conduct  and  can  read  and  write  may  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  company  alter  he  has  been 
in  its  employ  live  years  and  has  lived  in  its  houses 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  Only  the  partners,  of 
whom  there  were  300  in  1900,  are  eligible  to  the 
general  assembly. 

By  the  profit-sharing  system  established  by 
Godin  the  members  of  the  Association  are  not  paid 
their  shares  in  cash  but  are  given  certificates  of 
savings,  the  capital  represented  by  tliese  certifi- 
cates being  held  by  the  Association  to  be  paid  with 
interest  to  the  members  upon  retirement  from  the 
business.  Out  of  the  gross  i)roflts  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  taken  sums  for  the  running  expenses,  sup- 
port of  insurance  and  other  funds,  cost  of  caring 
for  and  educating  the  children,  and  interest  on 
savings.  What  remains  constitutes  the  net  profits, 
of  which  75  per  cent  is  used  for  wages  and  interest 
on  capital  invested;  22  per  cent  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  the  general  manager,  directors,  and 
supervisory  board ;  two  per  cent  to  reward  members 
for  inventions  or  suggestions  that  are  of  value  to  the 
Association;  the  remaining  one  per  cent  being 
used,  when  occasion  arises,  to  pay  for  advanced 
schooling  for  children  who  have  completed  the 
courses  in  the  Association  schools. 

All  parents  residing  in  the  Familistfere  engage  to 
keep  their  children  in  school,  either  there  or  else- 
where, until  they  are  14  years  old.  The  Association 
maintains  a  kindergarten  for  children  from  four  to 


seven  years  old,  and  primary  schools  and  technical 
courses  for  those  from  seven  to  14  years.  For 
children  under  four  years  old  a  day  nursery  is 
provided.  The  Association  expends  annually  about 
$6,000  on  its  schools,  the  cost  for  each  pupil  being 
approximately  $14. 

For  insui-ance  against  sickness  assessments  in 
the  form  of  reserves  on  wages  are  required  of  all 
employees,  the  Association  adding  to  the  fund  thus 
formed  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  assess- 
ments. The  amount  of  aid  allowed  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  wages  received  by  the  person  insured 
and  if  not  sullicient  in  any  case  may  be  supple- 
mented by  allowances  from  the  pension  and  tem- 
porary aid  fund.  This  fund  provides  retirement 
pensions  varying  from  $72  to  $182  and  guarantees 
the  necessities  of  life  to  all  residents  of  the 
Familistfere  by  giving  temporary  aid  in  cases  of 
need.  During  the  year  1S9S-1S99  the  pensions 
allowed  amounted  to  over  $20,000  and  temporary 
aid  to  $4,500.  In  the  same  year  about  $1,100 
was  paid  in  rewards  for  useful  inventions,  and 
over  $8,000  for  benefits  in  sickness.  Members 
of  the  Association  also  received  some  $20,000 
profits  from  the  sales  of  the  co-operative  stores. 
Both  the  business  of  the  Association  and  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  its  employees  have  increased 
steadily  under  the  regime  of  co-operation  and 
profit-sharing.  —  Le  Familistere  lllustrc,  Paris, 
1900. 
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Increase  in  Wnses  for  Fall  River  Cotton 
Operatires. 

At  a  joint  confei-ence  held  in  October  of  the  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  secretaries 
of  four  of  the  textile  unions  of  Fall  River,  i.e..  Card 
Room  Protective  No.  32,  Mule  Spinners  Associa- 
tion, Loomflxers  Association  No.  35,  and  "Weavers 
Progressive  Association  No.  24,  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made,  whereby  tlie  operatives  received 
an  actual  increase  in  wages  of  five  per  cent;  and, 
in  addition,  a  conditional  increase  approximating, 
under  present  market  conditions,  eight  per  cent. 
The  wage  announcement  was  as  follows : 

On  and  after  Monday,  October  23,  1905,  the  rate 
of  wages  to  be  paid  the  employees  of  the  corpora- 
tions will  be  on  a  basis  of  18  cents  per  cut  for  weav- 
ing 28"  64  .X  64  print  cloths. 

In  addition  to  the  above  advance  a  system  of 
profit  sharing  will  be  adopted  as  follows: 

Should  the  average  margin  between  the  market 
price  in  New  York  of  eight  pounds  of  Middling 
Upland  cotton  and  the  average  value  of  45  yards  of 
28"  C4x64  print  cloths  and  33.11  yards  of  SSy/' 
64  X  64  cloths  exceed  72i,l>  cents,  a  dividend  will  be 
paid  to  all  operatives  in  our  employ  on  their  weekly 
earnings  of  one  per  cent  for  every  cent  the  margin 
shall  have  exceeded  721/1;  cents  until  it  reaches  85 
cents,  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  every  cent 
it  shall  have  exceeded  85  cents,  and  to  continue  the 
payment  of  such  dividend  until  further  notice. 

The  daily  quotations  of  cotton  and  print  cloths 
in  the  A''eiv  Yor/c  Jonrnal  of  Commerce  and  Com. 
viercial  Bulletin  shall  be  the  basis  on  which  said 
margins  shall  be  computed. 


To  illustrate,  the  following  table  shows  the  rate 
of  dividend  that  will  be  paid  on  wages  earned  on 
margins  from  72i,^  to  90  cents : 


Mnnicipal  Ownership  in  niassachnsetts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts operating  water  works,  gas  works,  and  elec- 
tric light  plants  in  1903.  INIunicipal  gas  works  were 
reported  in  only  seven  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
this  year,  Ilolyoke,  Massachusetts,  being  one  of  the 
number.  Of  the  23  cities  reporting  electric  light 
plants  owned  or  controlled  by  the  municipality,  two 
were  in  Massachusetts—  Ilolyoke  and  Taunton. 

The  following  table  gives  facts  as  to  the  three 
plants,  the  miles  of  mains  as  well  as  cost  being 
shown  by  cities. 
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Cities  and  Plants. 

Miles  of 
Mains 

Cost 

tVater  ivbrks. 

Boston 

732.0 

$16,025,824 

Brockton 

H.'J.S 

1,327,570 

Camlifid^e 

12.').  4 

5,750,655 

Chelsea 

39.2 

495,534 

Everett 

43.6 

728,.557 

Fall  River 

94.8 

2,010,354 

FUchlturg,          .... 

69.1 

1,094,793 

Gloucester 

65.1 

1,231,154 

Haverliill, 

79.4 

1,404,483 

Holvoke, 

85.4 

1,399,666 

Lawrence,          .... 

83.7 

2,244,872 

Lowell, 

132.6 

2,980,238 

Lvnu, 

135.0 

2,810,681 

Maiden, 

82.2 

1,141,214 

Kew  Bedford 

100.1 

3,231,341 

Newton 

139.3 

2,151,974 

North  Adams 

41.4 

1,015,000 

Quincy, 

94.9 

1,028,000 

Salem, 

67.0 

1,935,501 

Somerville,        .... 

88.4 

815,887 

Springfield,        .... 

150.4 

2,241,904 

Taunton, 

81.3 

1,307,885 

Worcester,         .... 

184.7 

4,043,785 

Clas  Works. 

Holj'oke 

36.7 

466,672 

Klectric  liigbt  Plants. 

Holyoke, 

120.9 

422,178 

Taunton 

91.0 

300,000 

Municipal  Almsbonses. 

According:  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Wash- 
ington, we  find  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
cities  in  the  United  States  maintaining  almshouses, 
and  that  in  i)roportion  Massachusetts  ranks  first  in 
the  cities  having  such  institutions. 

Out  of  the  175  cities  considered,  but  55  are  re- 
ported as  having  almshouses.  Of  the  55,  Massa- 
chusetts makes  report  on  22  municipal  almshouses, 
this  number  representing  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  such  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

Railway  Oivnersliip. 

The  extent  to  which  the  business  life  of  the  nation 
is  based  upon  railroad  values  and  the  diffusion  of 
railroad  ownership  may  be  summarized,  so  far  as 
they  are  disclosed  by  these  investigations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  of  railroad  security  as  held  by  savings 
institutions,  iB571,031,277;  of  insurance  companies, 
$845,889,033,  and  of  educational  institutions.  $47,- 
468,327.  The  total  value  of  railroad  securities  held 
by  these  three  bodies  is  $1,464,388,642.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  valuation  of  railroad  securi- 
ties held  by  savings  institutions  represents  21.46 
per  cent  of  the  total  deposits  of  said  institutions. 
This  brings  out  the  fact  that  of  the  average  de- 
posit of  $424.12  to  each  of  the  6,273,754  separate 
depositors,  $91.02  depends  upon  railway  property; 
that  is,  there  are  more  than  6,000,000  owners  of  rail- 
road propertj'  whose  separate  holdings  amount  to 
about  $91  each. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  savings  institutions  owned 
some  railroad  securities  to  the  amount  of  $113,397,- 
287,  which  amount  represents  35.90  per  cent  of  the 
total  deposits  ($608,415,409).  — "i^or  the  Railroads" 
by  H.  T.  Newcomb. 

American  Federation  of  Iiabor. 

At  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Pittsburg,  in 
November,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1905,  118  international  unions  affiliated 


with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  33  State 
federations,  599 central  labor  unions,  and  1,046  local 
trade  and  federal  labor  unions,  making  a  total  of 
1,790. 

The  financial  report  showed  that  during  the  year 
emling  September  30,  190.5,  the  receipts  aggregated 
$310,436,  including  a  per  capita  tax  of  $113,978,  as- 
sessment, $40,285,  and  defense  fund,  $16,967.  The 
expenses  during  the  year  aggregated  $196,170,  the 
general  expenses  being  $130,077,  the  assessment, 
$37,680,  and  the  d'jfense  fund,  $3,197. 

Tlie  Textile  Indnatry  in  PennsylTanla. 

The  following  table  shows  certain  data  relating  to 
the  textile  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  taken  from 
the  32d  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics.  The  table  shows  facts  relating  to  textile 
industries  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  the  same  facts  being  given  for  each. 


Classification. 

Textile 
Industries 

Cotton 
Goods 

Woolen 
Goods 

Total  number 

of    establisli- 

ments, 

552 

101 

175 

Average     num- 

ber   of   hours 

per  week. 

58 

59 

759 

Highest  number 

of   hours   per 

week. 

60 

60 

60 

Lowest  number 

of   hours   per 

week, 

36 

45 

36 

Average     num. 

ber  of  days  in 

operation, 

284 

286 

292 

Total    value   of 

product, . 

$105,879,546 

$17,457,423 

$44,054,932 

Average     num- 

ber    of     em- 

ployees, . 

64,011 

10,681 

22,160 

Men,    . 

26,243 

4,088 

10,618 

Women, 

31,208 

5,809 

9,362 

Minors, 

6,560 

784 

2,180 

Aggregate 

wages  paid,    . 

$24,541,029 

$4,430,642 

$8,819,725 

To  men. 

13,515,412 

2,246,338 

5,362,719 

To  women,  . 

9,909,623 

2,042,0,s3 

3,082,645 

To  minors,  . 

1,115,994 

142,221 

374,361 

Average  yearly 

wage. 

$383.39 

$414.82 

$398.00 

Men,     . 

515.01 

549.49 

605.06 

Women, 

317.53 

351..'>4 

329.27 

Minors, 

170.12 

181.40 

171.72 

Average     daily 

wage. 

1..35 

1.45 

1.36 

Men,     . 

1.81 

1.92 

1.7.3 

Women, 

1.12 

1.23 

1.13 

Minors, 

.60 

.63 

.59 

Employment  Asencies  in  Sfew  ITorb. 

The  first  report  on  the  work  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Licenses  since  the  establishment  of  this  office, 
covering  the  period  from  May  6,  1904,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1905,  inclusive,  shows  that  very  important 
work  has  been  done  and  great  improvement  made 
in  employment  agencies  in  New  York. 

The  class  of  agencies  governed  by  the  law  under 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses  operates  in- 
cludes besides  the  agency  of  supplying  domestic 
servants,  commonly  termed  "  intelligence  offices," 
the  shipping  agencies,  theatrical  agencies,  nurses' 
registries,  Italian  padrone  offices,  contract  labor 
agencies,  stenographers'  bureaus,  agencies  which 
supply  technical  help  and  agencies  which  cater  ex- 
clusively to  certain  pursuits,  such  as  those  who 
procure  employment  for  barbers,  those  who  carry 
on  their  lists  none  but  waiters,  and  those  who  deal 
only  with  farm  hands. 
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Very  lew  of  these  agencies  included  in  the  gen- 
eral class  have  ever  before  been  subject  to  any  sort 
of  supervision  whatever,  and  extortion  and  petty 
robbery  were  crimes  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  office  follows : 
Number  of  inspections  made         .        .        .      4,053 
Number  of  complaints  involving  refund  of 

fees  investigated 1,338 

Number  of  complaints  made  for  violations 
of  the  law  other  than  those  on  the  reten- 
tion of  fees 485 

Total  number  of  complaints  investigated    .       1,823 
Number  of  hearings  or  trials  held  before 

the  Commissioner 411 

Amount  of  money  refunded  by  employ- 
ment agencies  at  their  trials  as  a  result 
of  complaints  made  to  this  office      .         .     $2,572 
Number  of  proceedings  instituted  in  crim- 
inal courts 72 

Number  of  proceedings  pending  in  criminal 

courts 8 

Number  of  convictions 9 

Number  of  dismissals  and  discontinuances  55 
Number  of  licenses  revoked  ....  23 
Number  of  licenses  issued  ....  520 
Number  of  licenses  transferred  ...  28 
Number  of  applications  for  licenses  re- 
jected    3 

Amount  collected  for  licenses       .        .        .  $13,000 

Popnlation  of  Budapest. 

On  December  31,  1900,  the  actual  population  of 
Budapest  was  734,165,  of  which  number  48.28  per 
cent  were  males  and  51.72  per  cent  females.  On 
July  1,  1902,  the  population  of  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  767,661,  and  on  July  1,  1903,  at  790,529.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1900,  5,660  persons  were  re- 
ported as  employed  in  agriculture  and  similar 
occupations;  230,873  in  mining,  manufacturing, 
commerce,  trade,  etc. ;  57,204  as  domestic  servants; 
31,240  in  professions  and  public  service;  19,195  as 
uuclassiiied  day-laborers;  15,846  in  the  national 
defense;  and  26,323  in  other  employments,  not 
specitied,  making  a  total  of  386,341  persons  occu- 
pied, 347,824  persons  Ijeing  dependent  upon  these 
for  support.  —  Statisiisches  Jahrbuch  der  Haupt- 
und  Residemstadt  Budapest,  1902. 

'World's  Prodnction  of  Zinc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  zinc 
produced  in  various  countries  in  the  years  1903  and 
1904: 


Number 

OF  Tons 

Produced  in 

1903 

1904 

United  States 

139,695 

163,220 

Belgium, 

129,000 

137,780 

Silesia, 

116,835 

123,695 

Rhine  Provinces, 

61,315 

64,360 

France  and  Spain,    . 

41,780 

48,310 

Great  Britain,   .... 

43,415 

45,490 

Netherlands 

11,515 

12,895 

Poland, 

9,745 

10,440 

Austria  and  Italy,    . 

9,025 

9,100 

Totals,         .... 

562,325 

615,290 

—  Bollettino  dl  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale 
e  Commerciale,  Rome,  May,  1905. 


I<abor  Accidents  in  Spain  in  1904. 

During  1904,  the  Institute  of  Social  Reforms  at 
Madrid  received  reports  of  14,363  accidents  to 
working  men  and  women,  13,974  of  the  victims 
being  males  and  389  females.  Considering  the  ages 
of  the  persons  injured,  1.47  per  cent  were  between 
10  and  14  years  of  age,  5.78  per  cent  between  14  and 
16  years,  9.15  per  cent  between  16  and  18  years,  and 
83.60  per  cent  over  18  years  of  age.  The  accidents 
resulted  in  slight  injuries  in  13,008  cases,  temporary 
serious  disability  in  895  cases,  permanent  serious 
disability  in  224  cases,  and  death  in  236  cases;  in 
5,767  cases  eitlier  hands  or  arms  were  injured.  The 
victims  wei-e  employed  in  mining  and  quarrying 
in  19.45  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  transportation 
enterprises  in  17.46  per  cent,  iron  and  other  metal 
working  in  13.77  per  cent,  and  building  enterprises 
in  10.25  per  cent,  the  remaining  39.07  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  affecting  employees  in  14  occupations. 
The  falling  either  of  the  workmen  or  of  objects 
was  responsible  for  11.64  per  cent  of  the  accidents, 
the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  for  7.33  per  cent, 
and  explosions,  burns,  etc.,  for  6.10  per  cent;  in 
28.47  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  causes  were  not  re- 
ported.—  Estadistica  de  los  Accidentes  del  Trabajo, 
1904,  Madrid,  1905. 

liabor  Accidents  in  Belgiam. 

Article  22  of  the  royal  order  of  September  21, 
1894,  which  is  applicable  to  establishments  classed 
as  dangerous,  unhealthful,  or  incommodious,  stip- 
ulates that  accidents  sustained  by  woi-kingnien  in 
such  establishments  shall  be  reported  to  the  author- 
ities, provided  such  accidents  occasion  incapacity 
for  not  less  than  one  week. 

In  execution  of  the  order,  2,808  accidents  to 
workingmen  in  Belgium  were  reported  during 
1904.  Of  the  victims,  2,283,  or  81.30  per  cent,  were 
males  over  16  years  of  age;  128,  or  4.56  per  cent, 
females  over  21  years  of  age;  95,  or  3.38  per  cent, 
children  under  14  j'ears;  224,  or  7.98  per  cent,  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  years;  78,  or  2.78  per  cent, 
girls  or  women  between  16  and  21  years.  The 
accidents  resulted  in  death  in  91  cases  (3.24  per 
cent);  in  permanent  incapacity  in  377  cases  (13.43 
per  cent);  and  in  temporary  incapacity  in  2,340 
cases  (83.33  per  cent). 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  accidents, 
it  appears  that  in  563  instances  (20.05  per  cent)  the 
persons  were  injured  by  motors,  mechanical  en- 
gines, etc. ;  in  433  instances  (15.42  per  cent)  by  the 
disintegration  of  buildings  and  other  structures; 
in  380  instances  (13.53  per  cent)  by  accidents  in 
loading  and  unloading  teams,  vessels,  etc.;  in  342 
instances  (12.18  per  cent)  by  falls  from  ladders, 
scaffoldings,  in  excavations,  etc.;  in  181  instances 
(6.45  per  cent)  by  explosions  and  the  handling  of 
inflammable  materials;  in  92  instances  (3.28  per 
cent)  by  hand  tools;  in  91  instances  (3.24  per  cent) 
by  animals;  in  23  instances  (0.82  percent)  by  eleva- 
tors; while  the  circumstances  were  not  stated  in 
703  instances,  or  25.03  per  cent. 

The  establii-hments  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  accidents  occurred  during  the  year  were  con- 
struction shops,  reporting  910  accidents,  or  32.41  per 
cent  of  the  total;  glass  manufactories  reporting 
607,  or  21.62  per  cent;  and  textile  factories  report- 
ing 469,  or  16.70  per  cent.  —  Revue  du  Travail, 
Brussels,  February  to  December,  1904,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1905. 
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[The  following  comprises  the  articles  in  the  Labor  Bulletins  of  the  year  1905,  Nos.  35  to  38  inclusive.  In 
Bulletin  No.  28  was  printed  an  index  covering  Bulletins  Nos.  1  to  28  inclusive,  and  in  Bulletin  No.  34  an 
index  coverini";  Bulletins  Nos.  29  to  34  inclusive. 

This  index  includes  Bulletins  No.  35,  pages  1  to  60;  No.  36,  pages  61  to  164;  No.  37,  pages  165  to  271;  No. 
38,  pages  273  to  349.] 
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liabor  Bnlletlns. 

These  Bulletins  coutain  a  large  variety 
of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the 
Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Work- 
Ingnian,  together  with  leading  articles  on 
the  Condition  of  Employment,  Earnings, 
etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only 
ones  now  remaining  in  print  and  will  be 
forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each 
to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

No.  14,  Ma?-,  1900.  Tree  Public  Em- 
ployment Offices  —  Employment  and  Unem- 
ployment in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  and  Paper 
Industries  — Legislation  affecting  Hours  of 
Labor  — Quarterly  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings:  Ending  April  30, 1900  — Sta- 
tistical Abstracts. 

No.  15,  Anfirast,  1900.  Household 
Expenses— Comparative  Occupation  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Cities  of  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  and  Taunton  — List  of  Subjects 
pertaining  to  Labor  considered  in  the  Latest 
Reports  of  American  Statistical  Bureaus  — 
Massachusetts  Labor  Legislation  in  1900  — 
Quarterly  Review  of  Employment  and  Earn 
ings:  Ending  July  .%,  1900. 

No.  84,  November,  1902.  Review  of 
Employment  and  Earnings  for  six  months 
ending  October  31, 1902  —  Quarterly  Record 
of  Strikes  —  Classes  Occupied  in  Massachu- 
setts Manufactures  —  Labor  Organizations 
In  Massachusetts. 

No.  89,  January,  1904.  Eight-hour 
Day  — Licensing  of  Barbers— Early  Clos- 
ing and  Half-holiday  Laws  of  Australasia 

—  Industrial  Studies,  Proprietors  —  Pal- 
aces for  the  People  —  Quarterly  Record  of 
Sti-ikes. 

No.  30,  IMCarcIi,  1904.  National  Trades 
Association  —  Massachusetts-born  Living 
in  Other  States— Industrial  Betterments— A 
Partial  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston  — Cur- 
rent  Comment  on  Labor  Questions:  Child 
Labor— Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Prices  of  Certain  Articles  of 
Food  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Massachusetts 

—  Industrial  Agreements— Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Other  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

—  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Statisti- 
cal Abstracts. 

No.  31,  Slay,  1904.  City  Labor  in 
Massachusetts  —  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
30, 1904—  Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities 

—  Bi-monthiy  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs—Editorial, Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  — In- 
dustrial Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions:  Open  and  Closed  Shop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions—  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In 
dustrial.  Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest— Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  38,  July,  1904.    Child  Labor  in 


the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  — Net 
Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance T.ax  — Absence  after  Pay  Day  — Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  —  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  for  1904— .Industrial 
Agreements  — Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest— Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  34,  December,  1904.  Increases 
in  the  Cost  of  Production  — Review  of  Em- 
ployment and  Earnings  for  Six  Months 
ending  October  31, 1904  —  Semi-annual  Rec- 
ord of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Ending  October 
31, 1904  —  Strike  of  Cotton  Operatives  in  Fall 
River  —  Average  Retail  Prices,  April  and 
October,  1904—  Absence  after  Pay  Day,  No. 
2  — Current  Comment  on  Labor  Questions: 
Co-operation  —  Recent  Legal  Labor  Deci- 
sions— Industrial  Agreements  —  Excerpts 
Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological, 
and  General  Matters  of  Public  Interest  — 
Statistical  Abstracts  — Index  to  Labor 
Bulletins  of  the  year  1904,  Nos.  29  to  34, 
inclusive. 

No.  35,  Blarcli,  1905.  Wage  Earner 
and  Education,  The  —  Free  Employment 
Offices  —  Cun-ent  Comment  on  Labor  Ques- 
tions :  Trade  Schools  and  Manual  Training 
Schools  —  Legislation  Regulating  and  Pro- 
hibiting the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  United  States  — Bulletins 
of  Bureaus  of  Labor  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Industrial  Agreements  -^  Ex 
cerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  So- 
ciological, and  General  Matters  of  Public 
Interest —  Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  3G,  June,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagi-ants.  Census  of  1905  —  The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest — Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  — The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  190.5— Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts:  Six  Months 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905  —  Cun-ent  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  —  In- 
dustrial Agreements  — Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  37,  September,  1905.  The  Work 
of  the  Bureau  — Earnings  of  Cotton-mill 
Operatives  — Old-age  Pensions  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Recent  Lcg.al  Labor  Deci- 
sions—  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest  — Cuarent  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions:  Bakers'  Ten-hour  Law 
Unconstitutional  —  Statistical  Abstracts  — 
Trade  Union  Directory  of  Massachusetts 
for  1905. 
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